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A NEW 


JHISTORY 
| ENGLAND, 


From the Time of its 


| 


- O? 


Firſt Invaſion by the Romans, 4 


* * 1 1 
* 


Fifty-four Years before the Birth of Cyz1sT, 4.4 


To the PRESENT TIME. 4 


COMPREHENDING 


Its Ancient State under the Britons, Romans, 
Saxons, and Danes. 


With a particular Account of each Reign, from the 
Norman Conqueſt in 1066, to the Year 1756. 


The Whole divided into Nine PARTS, containing 5 3 
the Grand Periods of the HISTORY. 4 


By an ENGLISHMAN. : 
In FOUR VOLUMES. 
I. 


LONDON. 


un for J. NEwRER x, in &. Paul's Church: Vard; 
and W. Owen, at Temple-Bar, 
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A NEW 


HISTORY 


E NG LAND. 
The FIRST PART: 
From the Origin of Britain, to the Con- 


queſt of the greateſt Part of it by the 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 


down to the Year 1066. 


TO TRE 


R E A D E R. 


tal Powers of the Conſtitution of ENGLAND, 
and the grand Sources of its Liberties ;. 


the Extent of the Regal Prerogative, and the 


Privileges of the People; ſo as to contain 

Thing that is eſſential for an Engliſpman to 
form a perfect Knowledge of the Hiftory of 
his own Country. The different Forms of Rel 
gion; with the Actions and Characters of the Engl Ja 
MonaRcns, STATESMEN, and WARRIORs, are 
impartially repreſented, | The Alterations in the 
Syſtem of Government have been carefully traced: 
through all their ſerpentine Courſes, till they were 
brought into one regular Channel; and the Stream 


of Liberty has been followed from its Fountain-Head, 

to point out every Obſtruction, till it began to fl F- 

eaſy, pure, and undiſturbed. Therefore, this may 

be more properly called a CoxsTIrurION AI His- * 
a Torx 


HIS Worx will fully ſhew the: Pap | 


i : 


0 the READER. 


TORY than any that has yet appeared; being the 
Reſult of many Years Study and Obſervation upon 
all the various Authors who have applied their La- 
bour and Ingenuity upon that intricate and —_ | 
ing Subject. | 


The Author has alſo compared the Actions of the 
moſt illuſtrious Perſonages, and the State of principal 
Events, with correſpondent Characters, and ſimilar 
Paſſages, among the Ancients, particularly the Greeks 
and Romans. Beſides, he has attempted to lead his 
Readers into one Path which has never been trod 
before, by embellifhing the Narration of HISTORY 

with the more animating Diction of PoETRY : For, 
at the End of each remarkable Period, through the 
Britiſb, Roman, Saxon, and Daniſh Governments, he 
has made a PoE TIC AL SUMMARY of the principal 
Events: And, from the Norman Conqueſt, he has 

| Cloſed every Reign, with a Recapitulation of the 

| Principal Actions, and the Characters of each Prince, 

. in the Language of the Muſes: Which he flatters 
Himſelf will be equally entertaining to thoſe of riper 
Years, and inſtructive to the younger Sort of Readers. 
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The State of BrR1Tain, from ils Origin, to the 
Times it was invaded, conquered, and abandoned 
by the Romans. | 


HE Conſtitution of every Country is beſt learnt 

| | from its Hiſtory ; particularly that of Englaxd, 

which was originally a Monarchy under the primi- 

tive Britons; then a Province ſubordinate to the Romans ; 

after that an heptarchial Government under the Saxons ; next 

a Kingdom ſubjet to the Danes; after them to the Normans; 

and now'a Moxarchy again under the Engliſh, the Deſcend- 
ants of ſuch heterogeneal Anceſtors. 

Tus Laws of England are the beſt Foundation of that 
Liberty which has, through ſo many Ages, diſtinguiſhed 
its Inhabitants from the reſt of Mankind: For Engii/omen 
have always valued themſelves on the Polity of their Con- 
ſtitution, which is ſo well calculated both for the Ho- 
nour .of the Prince, and the Happineſs of the People, 
that no King of England ever pretended to except againſt 
Vor. I. B = 
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its Laws, when he was aſked the Queſtion at his Coro- 
nation, whether he would obſerve them? And theſe Laws 
are ſo good, that the Subjec can deſire only their Conti- 
nuance and Confirmation. 

Ix all States, there ſhould be fore certain Rule of go- 
verning, and true Meaſures of obeying, for the — 2 
vation of Peace and Order in the Community, which is 
the End of all Government: but the moſt perfect of hu- 
man Inſtitutions are defective: ambitious and deſignin 
Men have raiſed Phantoms of Powers and Laws which 
never had Exiſtence in England; while imaginary Con- 
ſtructions have been put upon thoſe which were ſufficiently 
plain and intelligible : So that it is not ſurprizing, if miſ- 
taken Principles ſometimes miſled King and People, 
where both might mean well enough; or, if they did 
Not, that either King or People might at other Times 
bave a Latitude of conſtruing them perverſely. There- 
fore Experience convinces us, that ſome Times have been 
better than others, and that England has been happier 
under ſome Princes than others, which Happineſs was 
found under thoſe Princes whoſe Conduct and Govern- 
ment have agreed beſt with the Laws and Conſtitutions 

of the Country, 

As there is no Nation that is unwilling to ſecure itſelf 
from foreign Violences when it is infirm, or to render its 
Condition more glorious by Conqueſts when it is powerful : 

As there is no State but ought to aſſure its Repoſe by the 
Conſtitution of a good Government, and the Tranquillity 
of Conſcience by the Sentiments of Religion: So there 
3s-no-Hiſtorian but ought to be inſtructed in all theſe dif- 
ferent Intereſts, when he undertakes their Hiſtory ; but 
ought to make known what renders Men unhappy, to the 
End that it may be avoided, or what conſtitutes their 
Happineſs, that it may be procured : For Comines ſays, 
that wiſe Counſellors ought to 1 of no Meaſures, but 
what are either precedented, or at leaſt approved and 
recommended by Hiſtory: Therefore, Britons can never 
be too well acquainted with that of their own Country ; 

which makes the following conciſe Hiftory of England 


macaſlry wo: be read ky every ZghGmas, 
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T HE general Deluge happened in the Year'1656 from 
the Creation of the World; after which, the three 
Sens of Noah, repaired the Loſs of Mankind, by furniſhing 
the Earth with new Inhabitants. Shem poſſeſſed 4/ia; 
Japhet was Maſter of all Europe; and Ham obtained the 
Poſſeſſion of Africa; from whom all the Nations of the 
World are deſcended. | : 
. GOMER, the eldeſt Son of Japbet, and his Offspring, 
who peopled all the Weſtern and Northern Climates, 
after cultivating Gaul, planted a Colony in the Iſland of 
Great- Britain; which, by the Ancients was accounted 
the greateſt Iſland of the known World, and is ſtill ap- 
prehended to be ſo, notwithſtanding the later Diſcoveries 
of Madagaſear, the Indian Iſlands, and Japan. The 
whole Iſland is fituated between 50 and 59 Degrees 
of North Latitude; being, at preſent divided into North 
and South Britain; or, more properly, England and 
Scotland. | 

ENGLAND is of a triangular Figure ; bounded by 
Scotland on the North; by the German Sea on the Eaſt; 
by the Engliſb Chanel, which divides it from France, on 
the South; and by St. George's, or the Lib Chanel, on 
the Weſt, It comprehends England and Wales, in which 
are 52 Counties, 26 Cities, 207 Borough Towns, 803 
Market Towns, 2 Archbiſhopricks, mi 9284 Pariſhes ; 
being 380 Miles long, and 300 broad, containing about 
8 Millions of Inhabitants. 

Tre whole Iſland was anciently called Albion, which 
ſeems to have been ſoftened from Alpion; becauſe the 
Word Alp, in ſome of the original Weſtern Languages, 
generally ſigniftes very high Lands, or Hills, as this Iſle 
appears to thoſe who approach it from the Continent : It 
was likewiſe called Olbion, which in the Greet Language 
ſignifies happy ; but of thoſe Times there is no Certainty 
in Hiſtory, more than that it had the Denomination, and 
was very little known to the reſt of the World: So that 
what Strabo ſays of the Maſſagetæ may be applied to the 
ancient Inhabitants of this ___ that no Author had gi- 

2 ven 
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ven a true Account of them, and that Hiſtorians had 
found little Credit in relating their Affairs; which was 
due to their Folly; for obſerving thoſe who wrote Fables 
rofeſſedly were held in Eſteem, theſe Men imagined they 
ſhould render their Writings more agreeable, if under the 
Appearance and Pretence of true Hiſtory, they related 
what they had neither ſeen nor heard from Perſons able 
to give them true Information; and that accordingly 
their only Aim had been to dreſs up pleaſing and marvel- 
lous Relations. 
Ir js with the Original of People, as with the Genealo- 
gies of private Perſons, they cannot bear with low and 
obſcure Beginnings : Theſe are purely imaginary, thoſe 
ſhew themſelves in Fables; for Men are naturally defective 
in many Things, and naturally vain : Among whom, the 
Founders of States, Legiſlators, and Conquerors, being 
little ſatished with their human Condition, of whoſe De- 
fects and Infirmities they were ſenſible, have frequently 
made Enquiries after the Cauſes of their Merits ; from 
whence the Ancients held themſelves obliged to ſome 
Deity or other, either on account of deſcending from it, 
or becauſe they acknowledged a particular Care and Pro- 
tection from its tutelary Virtue: But it has been 
more frequent, that ſome Nations, to make themſelves 
honoured, and through a Spirit of Gratitude to thoſe who 
had rendered them Go very important Services, have 
1 occaſion for theſe fabulous Inventions. Even the 
omans were not exempt from this Vanity: They were 
not contented with their Relation to Venus by Aneas, 
who led the Trojans into Italy; but they have refreſhed 
their Alliance with the Gods by the fabulous Nativity of 
Romylus, whom they ſuppoſed to be the Son of Mars, 
and whom they deified after his Death. ) ir 
_ Trxvs ſome of the ancient Britz/þ Writers, would 
have this Iſland to have been originally colonized by 
Samothes or Dis, one of the Sons of Japhet, about 200 
Years after the Flood; they even pretend, that he called 
the Iſland Samothea; though this is no more to be cre- 
dited than what has been reported of Albion, or the 
Davghters of Diocigſian: But thoſe who have drawn (the 
9 | Whole 
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or ENGLAND. > 
Whole Progeny of Britiſb Princes from the Time of Brutus 
to the Entrance of Julius Cz/ar, ſeem to have Haid a 
much better Foundation for their Aſſertions, which, ac- 
cording to Milton, have been defended by many, de- 
nied utterly by few; for in this, they attempted not only 
to bring the Britons from ſome noble Anceſtry, but en- 
deavoured to make them of one Original with the 
Romans ; as they repreſented Brutus to be the Grandſon 
of Aſcanius, whoſe Father was /Zneas. | 
Tur Greeks and others, corrupting the Story of the 
Creation, and mingling their Fables with them, ſuppoſed 
that after Ages would take thoſe Diſcourſes of God and 
Nature for the Invention of Philoſophers and Poets : But 
as ſkilful Chemiſts can extract healthful Medicines out 
of Poiſon, and Poiſon out of ſalubrious Herbs; ſo mach 
Truth may be diſcovered in thoſe Fables, which were 
afterwards in all Nations applied to great Advantage 
by the Prieſts, and particularly by the Druids in Britain, 
who impoſed great Abſurdities on the Ignorance and Su- 
In of the People, concerning the Originals of Re- 
igions and Governments, their Inftitutions and Rites, 
their Laws and Cuſtoms: However, as Liuy has juſtly 
obſerved, Antiquity may be pardoned, if by intermingling 
Falſities and Truths, human Matters and divine togethe:, 
it makes the Originals of Nations more noble, facred, 
and majeſtic : For as Pliny alſo remarks, even falſſy to 
claim and challenge Deſcents from illuſtrious Perſonages, 
implies a Love of Virtue : Which Opinion is alſo confirm- 
ed by Varro, who ſays, that ſuch noble Derivations are 
profitable ; becauſe brave Men may believe, though un- 
truly, that they are deſcended from the Gods ; whereby 
the Mind of Man, being perfuaded of ſome divine Race, 
may preſume more bolah⸗ to undertake great Matters, 
* the ſame more reſolutely, and perform all more hap- 

pily. . wal cot bag: ny 
Bur our great Antiquary, Camden, was of Opinion 
that the Deſcendants of Gomer, who had ſpread themſelves 
abundantly throughout Germany and Gaul, were the firſt 
Inhabitants of Britain, who called themſelves Kumero, or 
Cymro, and their Language Kumerreg or Cymraeg, which 
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Names are ſtill retained by the elch, who are the lineal 
Deſcendants of the primitive Britons ; in which Opinion 
both Cæſar and Tacitus concurred ; eſpecially from the 
Similarity of the Language, Government, Cuſtoms, Re- 
ligion, Laws, and Manners of the ancient Gault and 
Britons. 

Tux Name of Britain, beſides what has been ſaid of 
Albion, has been liable to as many Derivations as the Ori- 
gin of the Britont. Some Authors have thought it was 
1o denominated from Brito the Centaur, or from Bretanus - 
mentioned by Parthenius: Others confidently deduce it 
from the Britiſb Word Prideain; from the Daniſb Word 
Bridania, or free Dania; from Prutenia, a Part of Germa- 
zy; or from the Brutii, a People of [aly: While there 
are thoſe who derive it from the Spar; Word Bretta, or 
Earth ; from Brithin, a Sort of Drink uſed by the Ger- 
mans; or from Brittan the Son of Fergus an Iriſb Prince: 
but theſe are all Trifles, in regard to what has been ſaid 
by Samner, Bochart, Camden, and others. Mr. Somner de- 
rives the Word Britain from Brydio, which in the Britiſb 
Language, fignifies « Raging or Boiling, like the violent 
Motion of the Brit Sea. Monſieur Bochart, who aſ- 
ſerts that the Phenicians traded to this Iſland for Tin, de- 
rives the Name of it from the Phenician Word Baratanack 
or Bratanack, which fignifies a Land of Tin: Monſteur 
te Clerc ſays that the Phenicians called the Britiſb Iſles Bri- 
thon externe outer, or [lands in the outer Sea, in Oppoſition 
to thoſe in the Mediterranean, which they called the inner 
Sea. It is certain that People were known by their Names, 
before Countries and Places, which received their Deno- 
minations of the People; from whence the Greets and 
Romans, by wreſting them to the Analogy of their own 
Speech, impoſed their meliorating Names upon all ſuch 
Countries; which induced Mr. Camden to give us the beſt 
Derivation of the Word Britain; for as the ancient Bri- 
tons painted their naked Bodies and {mall Shields with 
Woad of an azure blue Colour, which by them was cal- 
led Britb; on this account, the Inhabitants received the 
common Name of Briths, from the Strangers who came 
into the Iſland to traflic from the Coaſts of Gau or Ger- 


ms. 
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many ; to which the Greeks, by adding the word Tania, or 
Country, formed Brithtania, or the Country of painted Men; 
and the Romans afterwards called it Britannia: For it 
may be obſerved that the Romans were extremely fond of 
giving their own Terminations to many uncivilized Coun- 
tries, and of forming eaſy and pleaſant Sounds out of the 
harſheſt and moſt offenſive, to ſach elegant Tongues and 
Ears as their own. 

Tus Accounts that are giveu of this Iſland, before the 
Roman Invaſion, are ſo very imperfect and uncertain, 
that no Dependence is to be laid upon them: For though 
Milton has given a Catalogue of 71 of their Princes from 
the Landing of Brutus, 1200 Years after the Flood, to 
the Invaſion of Cæſar; he obſerves, that he leaned only 
on the Credit of Geoffry of Monmouth, and his Aſſerters; 
whereto he neither obliged the Belief of other Perſons, 
nor over haſtily ſubſcribed his own. However, it is cer- 
tain that the ancient Britons were a brave generous Peo- 
ple. Though they were idolatrous in their Religion, and 
uncivilized in their Manners; this was no peculiar Un- 
happineſs, as it was no more common to them, than to 
the Inhabitants of the adjacent Countries. Of all theſe 
Neighbours, they chiefly reſembled the Gault: But as 
Tacitus has preferred the Genius of the Britons to that of 
the Gauls ; ſo has Diodorus preferred their Integrity to that 
of the Romans. The Bodies of the Men were generally 
tall, and well proportioned ; The Women were of fair 
Complexions and of delicate Features. They were re- 
markable for their yellow Hair ; and their Conſtitutions 
were ſo ſtrong, that Plutarch ſays, many of them have 
lived a hundred and twenty Years. 

THz Britons had the Happineſs to be ſituated in a 
pleaſant and fertile Country; ſurrounded by the Sea, well 
watered with Rivers, and abounding with all the Necef- 
ſaries of Life. 

Turix Government, like that of the ancient Gaul, 
confiſted of ſeveral ſmall Nations, under ſeveral petty 
Princes, which ſeem the original Governments of the 
World, deduced from the natural Force, and Right of 
paternal Dominion: Such were the Hords among the 
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Names are ſtil] retained by the V eclch, who are the lineal 
Deſcendants of the primitive Britons ; in which Opinion 
both Cæſar and Tacitus concurred ; eſpecially from the 
Similarity of the Language, Government, Cuſtoms, Re- 
ligion, Laws, and Manners of the ancient Gault and 
Britons. 

Tux Name of Britain, beſides what has been ſaid of 
Albion, has been liable to as many Derivations as the Ori- 
gin of the Britzens. Some Authors have thought it was 
Jo denominated from Brito the Centaur, or from Bretanus 
mentioned by Parthenius: Others confidently deduce it 
from the Britih Word Prideain; from the Daniſb Word 
Bridania, or free Dania; from Prutenia, a Part of Germa- 
; or from the Brutii, a People of [taly: While there 
are thoſe who derive it from the Spaniſb Word Bretta, or 
Earth 5 from Brithin, a Sort of Drink uſed by the Ger- 
mans; or from Brittan the Son of Fergus an Iriſb Prince: 

but theſe are all Trifles, in regard to what has been ſaid 
by Somner, Bochart, Camden, and others. Mr. Somner de- 
rives the Word Britain from Brydio, which in the British 
Language, ſignifies 2 Raging or Boiling, like the violent 
Motion of the Brit Sea. Monſieur Bochart, who aſ- 
ſerts that the Phenicians traded to this Iſland for Tin, de- 
rives the Name of it from the Phenician Word Baratanack 
or Bratanack, which fignifies a Land of Tin: Monfeur 
te Clerc ſays that the Phenicians called the Britiſb Iſles Bri- 
thon externe outer, or Iſlands in the outer Sea, in Oppoſition 
to thoſe in the Mediterranean, which they called the inner 
Sea, It is certain that People were known by their Names, 
before Countries and Places, which received their Deno- 
minations of the People; from whence the Greeks and 
Romans, by wreſting them to the Analogy of their own 
Speech, impoſegt their meliorating Names upon all ſuch 
Countries; which induced Mr. Camden to give us the beſt 
Derivation of the Word Britain; for as the ancient Bri- 
tons painted their naked Bodies and {mall Shields with 
Woad of an azure blue Colour, which by them was cal- 
led Britb; on this account, the Inhabitants received the 
common Name of Briths, from the Strangers who came 
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; many: 
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many ; to which the Greeks, by adding the word Tania, or 
Country, formed Brithtania, or the Country of painted Men; 
and the Roman, afterwards called it Britannia: For it 
may be obſerved that the Romans were extremely fond of 
giving their own Terminations to many uncivilized Coun- 
tries, and of forming eaſy and pleaſant Sounds out of the 
harſheſt and moſt offenſive, to ſach elegant Tongues and 
Ears as their own. 

Tu Accounts that are giveu of this Iſland, before the 
Roman Invaſion, are ſo very imperfect and uncertain, 
that no Dependence is to be laid upon them: For though 
Milton has given a Catalogue of 71 of their Princes from 
the Landing of Brutus, 1200 Years after the Flood, to 
the Invaſion of Cz/ar ; he obſerves, that he leaned only 
on the Credit of Geoffry of Monmouth, and his Aſſerters 3 
whereto he neither obliged the Belief of other Perſons, 
nor over haſtily ſubſcribed his own. However, it is cer- 
tain that the ancient Britons were a brave generous Peo- 
ple. Though they were idolatrous in their Religion, and 
uncivilized in their Manners; this was no peculiar Un- 
happineſs, as it was no more common to them, than to 
the Inhabitants of the adjacent Countries. Of all theſe 
Neighbours, they chiefly reſembled the Gau/s : But as 
Tacitus has preferred the Genius of the Britons to that of 
the Gault; ſo has Diodorus preferred their Integrity to that 
of the Romans. The Bodies of the Men were generally 
tall, and well proportioned: The Women were of fair 
Complexions and of delicate Features. They were re- 
markable for their yellow Hair; and their Conſtitutions 
were ſo ſtrong, that Plutarch ſays, many of them have 
lived a hundred and twenty Vears. 

Tux Britons had the Happineſs to be ſituated in a 
pleaſant and fertile Country; ſurrounded by the Sea, well 
watered with Rivers, and abounding with all the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life. 

Tuzix Government, like that of the ancient Gaul, 
confilted of ſeveral ſmall Nations, under ſeveral petty 
Princes, which ſeem the original Governments of the 
World, deduced from the natural Force, and Right of 
paternal Dominion: Such were the Hords among the 
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Gothe, the Clans in Scotland, and the Septs in Ireland: 
But whether theſe ſmall Britiſb Principalities deſcended 
by Succeſſion, or were elective by the Advantages of Age, 
Wiſdom, or Valour in the Families of the Princes, is un- 
certam: However, upon great or —— the 
chief Commander of all their Forces was choſen by com- 
mon Conſent in general Aſſemblies. 
Tune Language, Cuſtoms, and Religion, were ge- 
nerally the ſame with thoſe of the Gau/s, before the Ro- 
man Conquelts in that Province, which were much earlier 
than in Britain: But in their Religion and Laws they 
were entirely governed by their Druid, Bam, and Ex- 
es. | 
Tur Druids were held in ſuch Veneration by the Peo« 
pies that their Authority was almoſt abſolute : No pub- 
ick Affairs were tranſacted withont their Approbation: 
Not ſo much as a Malefactor could be put to death with- 


out their Conſent: So that Religion not only afforded 


them a Pretence to concern themſelves in Government, 
but authoriſed them, as they pretended, to intermeddle 
in private Affairs. The Bardi, or Bards, were Prieſts of 
an inferior Order to the Druids: Their Buſineſs being to 
celebrate the Praiſes of their Heroes in Verſes and Songs, 
which they adapted to Muſic, and ſang to their Harps. 


And the Eubates were a third Sort of Prieſts, who applied 


themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy. The Lives of 
theſe Prieſts were ſimple and innocent, being ſpent in 
Woods, Caves, and hollow Trees; their Food: conſiſted 
of Acorns, Berries, or other Maſt; their Drink was WA 
ter: Which made them reſpected and admired, not only 
for knowing more than other Men, but for deſpiſing what 
all others valued" and purſued ; ſo that, by their great 
Virtue and Temperance, they were patiently ſuffered to 
Feprove and correct ſuch Vices and Crimes as they were 
thought to be free from themſelves ; which aroſe princi- 

pally from a Belief; that Men would never ſubmit to the 

Loſs of their Liberties, unleſs they apprehended it was 

znflicted upon them by a divine Authority. 
CAESAR was of Opinion, that the Gauls received 
their Religion from Britain; becauſe ſuch Gauls 5 mu 
| eſirous 
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defirous to have a thorough Knowledge of this Religion, 


came to ſtudy it in Britain; and the following were ſome 
of the moſt remarkable Tenets among the Druid. | 


Every thing derives its Orig in from Heaven.  _ 
Great Care is to be taken of * the Education of Childrer, 
Souls are immortal. 
The Soul after Death goes into other Bodies 
If the World is deflroyed, it will bt by Fire or Water. 
All Commerce with Strangers maſt be prohibited, 
He that comes laſt to the Aſſambly of the States ought to 
be puniſhed with Death, 

Children are to be brought up a Part from their Parents, 

ill they are fourteen Years of Ag.. 

There is another World, and they wwho kill themſelvet to 
_ accompany their Friends thither, will live with them 
there. 

All Maſters of Families are Kings in their own Houſes ; 
they have a Power of Life and Death over their 
- Wives, Children, and Slaves. 


DIS and Samothes were Deities equally worſhipped by 
the Britons and Gauls; but the Britom had a very particu- 
lar Veneration for Andate or Anarafte, the Goddeſs of 
Victory, to whom they ſacrificed their Priſoners of War; 
they alſo worſhipped Taramis as their Jupiter Teutates as 
their Mercury; Heſus or Camulus, as their Mars; Belinus 
as their Ap] hi; and Arduenna as their Diana. 

Tur whole Country was filled with infinite Numbers 
of People, abounding in all Sorts of Cattle both wild 
and tame: But their Houſes were poorly built, and 
ſcattered all over the Country, without Obſervance of 
Order or Diſtance, by which Villages are compoſed : For 
among the Britons, every Man was fituated according to 
his Pleaſure, either at ſmaller or greater Diſtances, as they 
were invited by the Fertility of the Soil, or the Conve- 
nience of Wood and Water. They wore the Hair of 
their Head long; but ſhaved all the Face, except the up- 
per Lip. They lived chiefly on Milk, or Fleſh which 
oy got by Hunting; but they held Corn in little Eſteem: 
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However, they had ſome Inland Towns, and others up- 
on their Coaſts: The former were only thick Woods, ſur- 
rounded and fenced about with a Ditch and Rampier : 
The latter were much more convenient, being founded 
for the Advantage of Commerce with ſuch Strangers as 
had Recourſe from the Continent to traffic with thoſe of 
the Iſland; the Britons bartering with them Tin and Hides 
for their foreign Commodities : Though this was expreſs- 
ly agamſt one of the Druidical Tenets. The Inhabitants 
of the matitime Towns were much more civilized than 
thoſe of the inland Country, by the Commerce and Fre- 
quentation of other Nations; particularly the Gault, who 
had long before been civilized by the Roman Colonies; 
but thoſe who lived in the interior Parts of the Country 
were uſually covered with the Skins of Beaſts ; ſome of 
them were quite naked; others only over their Arms, 
Legs, and Thighs ; what was naked being painted of a 
Sky-Colour with the Juice of Woad ; which was done 
by making Inciſions in their Bodies in the Shape of Flow- 
ers, Trees, Stars, or Animals, either for Ornament a- 
mong themſelves, or by Way of 'Terror to their Adver- 
ſaries; or elſe to diſtinguiſh them from all their Friends 
er Neighbours that came among them. | 
Tux Britons being ſo uncivilized, differed from other 
Nations in ſeveral of their Cuſtoms ; particularly in 
' having a Society of Wives, and by common Conſent ; 
for though every Man married a ſingle Woman, who 
was always after and alone eſteemed his Wife; yet it 
was uſual for five or fix, ten or twelve, to have all their 
Wives in common; eſpecially, according to Cæſar, Bre- 
thren with Brethren, and Parents with Children: And 
alſo in another Cuſtom ; which was, that if a Wife was 
found acceſlary to the Death of her Hufband, ſhe was 
proceeded againſt by Fire. As to the former, though it 
is a Cuſtom not to be found in any other Nation, either 
civil or barbarous ; yet it was not more extravagant than 
the unlimited Number of Wives and Concubines in the 
Eaſtern Countries, or the Marriage of Siſters among the 
ancient Egyptian and Athenians : Eſpecially, as the Chil- 
den of every Woman were attributed to him who * 
: TIC 
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ried her; though all were employed in the Care and De- 
fence of the Society, ſince no Man knew which was his 
own : Beſides, it was ſome Excuſe, that by ſuch a Cuſ- 
tom, they avoided the common Miſchiefs of Jealouſy, 
the Injuries of. Adultery, the Confinement of ſingle Mar- 
riages, the Luxury. and-Expence of many Wives or Con- 
cubines, and the Partiality of Parents in the Education 
of their own Children ; ſome of which are Conſiderations 
that were regarded by Lycurgus the Spartan Law-giver, 
and all of them have fallen uwder the Care of other 
Legiſlators : But the beſt Excuſe was made, upon this 
Occaſion, by a Britiſ Lady to Julia Auguſta and other 
Ladies belonging to the Court of the Emperor Severus; 
for this Lady was reproached on account of this Cuſtom 
among the Britons, as infamous in the Women, and bar- 
barous in the Men; bot being familiar at Court, and 
having obſerved the Obſcenity of the degenerating Romans, 
ſhe anßwered coldly, Ve do that openly with the beft of our 
Men, which you do privately with the wworfll of yours, As 
for the later Cuſtom mentioned by Selen, it is to this 
that the Lord Chief Juſtice Cole refers the Orignal of 
that Part of the preſent Exglih Law, which orders a 
Woman to be burnt who has killed her Huſband.  _ 

As the Britih Governments were confined to certain 
Bounds and Limits; fo were the Inhabitants divided and 
diſtinguiſhed: by their ſeveral Denominations. From the 
Chanel to the Tyne, the Country was poſſeſſed by the Bri- 
tons, and divided into ſeventeen petty States, or King- 
doms. From the Tyne to the 2 of the North, 
the Pics inhabited the Eaſtern Parts over againit Germa- 
ny; and the Scots the Weſtern Parts oppoſite to /reland, 
from which they were ſeparated by a very narrow Chanel. 
But the Britons, or Inhabitants of what is now called 
England and Wales, conſiſted of the following ancient 
States, comprehending; the following Counties ; many of 
which are erroneouſly recited in Howe!'s Medulla Hiſloria 
Anglicans. .. * 399 Bey (7 
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However, they had ſome Inland Towns, and others up- 
on their Coaſts: The former were only thick Woods, ſur- 
rounded and fenced about with a Ditch and Rampier : 
The latter were much more convenient, being founded 
for the Advantage of Commerce with ſuch Strangers as 
had Recourſe from the Continent to traffic with thoſe of 
the Iſland; the Britons bartering with them Tin and Hides 
for their foreign Commodities : 'Though this was expreſs- 
ly againſt one of the Druidical Tenets. The Inhabitants 
of the matitime Towns were much more civilized than 
thoſe of the inland Country, by the Commerce and Fre- 
quentation of other Nations; particularly the Gauls, who 
had long before been civilized by the Roman Colonies ; 
but thoſe who lived in the interior Parts of the Country 
were uſually covered with the Skins of Beaſts ; ſome of 
them were quite naked; others only over their Arms, 
Legs, and Thighs ; what was naked being painted of a 
Sky-Colour with the Juice of Woad ; which was done 
by making Inciſions in their Bodies in the Shape of Flow- 
ers, Trees, Stars, or Animals, either for Ornament a- 
mong themſelves, or by Way of Terror to their Adver- 
ſaries; or elſe to diſtinguiſh them from all their Friends 
or Neighbours that came among them. | 
Tux Britons being ſo uncivilized, differed from other 
Nations in ſeveral of their Cuſtoms ; particularly in 
' having a Society of Wives, and by common Conſent ; 
for though every Man married a ſingle Woman, who 
was always after and alone eſteemed his Wife; yet it 
was uſual for five or fix, ten or twelve, to have all their 
Wives in common; eſpecially, according to Cæſar, Bre- 
thren with Brethren, and Parents with Children: And 
alſo in another Cuſtom; which was, that if a Wife was 
found acceſſary to the Death of her Hufband, ſhe was 
proceeded againſt by Fire. As to the former, though it 
is a Cuſtom not to be found in any other Nation, either 
civil or barbarous; yet it was not more extravagant than 
the unlimited Number of Wives and Concubines in the 
Eaſtern Countries, or the Marriage of Siſters among the 
ancient Egyptians and Athenians : Eſpecially, as the Chil- 
den of every Woman were attributed to him who * 
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ried her; though all were employed in the Care and De- 
fence of the Society, ſince no Man knew which was his 
own : Beſides, it was ſome Excuſe, that by ſuch a Cuſ. 
tom, they avoided the common Miſchiefs of Jealouſy, 
the Injuries of. Adultery, the Confinement of ſingle Mar- 
riages, the Luxury and Expence of many Wives or Con- 
cubines, and the Partiality of Parents in the Education 
of their own Children ; ſome of which are Conſiderations 
that were regarded by Lycurgus the Spartan Law-giver, 
and all of them have fallen uwwer the Care of other 
Legiſlators : But the beſt Excuſe was made, upon this 
Occaſion, by a Britiſ Lady to Julia Auguſta and other 
Ladies belonging to the Court of the Emperor Severus; 
for this Lady was reproached on account of this Cuſtom 
among the Britons, as infamous in the Women, and bar- 
barous in the Men; but being familiar at Court, and 
having obſerved the Obſcenity of the degenerating Romans, 
ſhe anſwered coldly, Ve do that open with the beſt of our 
Men, which you do privately with the wworfl of yours, As 
for the later Cuſtom mentioned by Se/der:, it is to this 
that the Lord Chief Juſtice Cole refers the Orignal of 
that Part of the preſent Eugliß Law, which orders a 
Woman to be burnt Who has Lilled her Huſband,  _ 

As the Britih Governments were confined to certain 
Bounds and Limits; ſo were the Inhabitants divided and 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral Denominations. From the 
Chanel to the Tyne, the Country was poſſeſſed by the Bri- 
tons, and divided into ſeventeen petty States, or King- 
doms. From the Tyne to the utmoſt Bounds of the North, 
the Pics inhabited the. Eaſtern Parts over againſt Germa- 
ny; and the Scots the Weſtern Parts oppokite to /reland, 
from which they were ſeparated by a very narrow Chanel. 
But the Britons, or Inhabitants of what is now called 
England and Wales, conſiſted of the following ancient 
States, comprehending: the following Counties; many of 
which are erroneouſly recited in Howes Medulla Hifloriee 
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STATES. CovunTits. 

v. Danmonii, — — Cormual and Devon. | 
2. Durotriges, — — Dorſet. | 
Somerſet, Wilts, and the North |] 

3. Belge, — — Fart of Hants. 


4. Attrebatii, Berks. q 
Re . 122 23 , Aae and che South Y 

; $- > I P ard of Hants, * 4 
6. Cantii, — — Leut. | 

7. Trinobantes, — Middleſex, and Er. 

. Lug. Norfolk, a ; 


and Huntingdon. 
9. Catieucthlani, ——— Bucks and Bedford. 
v0. Dobuni, — Glucefr and Oxford. | 
| ; Hereford, Monmouth; Radnor, 
11. Silures, Brecon, and Glamorgan. 1 = 
12. Diametæ ,. 1 — Tel, and 
| Aline, Denbigh, Merioneth, 
13. Ordovices,, == «< | Montgomery, and * C 
| n. 
| „ „ F Cheſter, Sal, Stafford, War- 
Mr * } wick, and Worceſter. 
| | Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, 
15. Coritanii—— Y, Leicefter, Rutland, and 
peg, Northampton 
4, Lancafter; 2 — 
26. A, - T0 Cumberland; and Durham: 
27. Oltudini, === — Northumberland. 


Sven was FOG of the-ancient Britons, about the 
Year of the World 3950, when Julius Cz/ar invaded 
their Country : From firſt Entrance-of whoſe trium- 
E ant Arms, we have ſome conſtant Light in the Brit 

ſtory : For, according to. Milton, by this Time, like 
ene who had ſet out on his Way by Night, and travelled 
through a Region of ſmooth or idle Dreams, our Hiſtory: 
nom arrives on the Confines, where Daylight and TOS 
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meet us with a clear Dawn; repreſenting to our View, 
though at a Diſtance, true Colours and Shapes. 


By Heav'n, a World within itſelf ordain'd, 

BRITANNIA roſe, divided from the Land: | 

From Bryth, or Paint, the Britons took their Name; 

A People great and glorious in their Fame: 

Fond of that Freedom which the Brave admire, 
They ſhew'd the Hero's, and the Patriot's Fire: 

In Virtue rigid; and of Soul ſo-great, 

They ſcorn'd ewn Life to fave the dying State. 

Happy they liv'd, till wild Ambition came, 

And envious Cz/ar damp'd the Britiſb Flame. 
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FTER the Pen of Cz/ar had penetrated the 
Gloom which had for many Ages enveloped the 
Britzh Hiſtory, the Light which was continued to be 
thrown upon it was frequently very weak and uncer- 
tain, from the Obſcurity of thoſe barbarous Nations, who 
afterwards invaded the Northern Parts of the Iſland ; and 
from the Ignorance of thoſe illiterate Ages, that paſſed 
from the Decay to the Reſtoration of the Greek and 
Roman Languages and Learning in the Weſtern Parts of 
Europe : However, having once found the End of the 
Thread, it will be eaſy to wind off the Bottom. 
WorTny Deeds are not often deſtitute of worthy Re- 
Iators; for, by a certain Fate, great Acts and great Elo, 
quence haye molt commonly gone hand in hand, equalling 
and honouring each other in the ſame Ages ; Greece ſaw 
this in Aenophon, Rome found it verified in Cæſar. 
© ROME was now in the Meridian of all her Glory, 
and Caius Julius Cæſar the nobleſt Name in her Liſt of 
Heroes; when Britain was thought an Object worthy of 
the Acquiſition of that formidable State, and the Con- 
veſt of that illuſtrious Commander. The Romans con- 
idered Britain as a ſeparate World by itſelf; they were 
ſo much unacquainted with its Situation, that they knew 
not whether it was an Iſland, or whether it was annexed 
to the Continent; and they were intirely ignorant of the 
Strength of its Inhabitants: But almoſt all Zurope, the 
deſt Part of Africa, and the richeſt Countries of 4/ia, 
being ſubjected to Rome; and the greateſt Part of Gaz/ 
having been reduced by Cz/ar; this Leader, whoſe Am- 
bition was equal to his Glory, meditated the KeduQtion 
of Britain; which had hitherto preſerved her Liberty 
more by her Situation than by her Strength. 
Taz Roman Provinces were divided under. the Com- 
mand of three great Competitors for Power and Glory, 
Craſſus commanded in Aa, Pompey in Stain, and Cæſar 
in Gaul: But the Fortune of the latter was ſuperior to the 
others: He formed the Deſign of becoming Matter of 
the World; for which, he firſt ſought to make 2 
tribu· 
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tributary, and then threw the Chains of Slavery over 
his own Country. 

Taz Britons were connected with the Gau/s by the 
Ties of Blood, Alliance, commercial Intercourſe, and a 
Concern for their own Fate aſter they beheld what De- 
ſtruction Cz/ar had made among the Gauls and Ger- 
mans; for among the former, he not only flew all the 
Senate of the Veneti, and fold the People for Slaves; 
but he likewiſe exterminated the very Name and Nation 
of the Nerwii, of whom he had lately ſlain ſo many in 
one Battle, or cauſed ſo many as eſcaped to be drowned at 
the Confluence of the Maeſe and Rhine, that the Num- 
ber amounted to 4.30,000 according to Cæſar's own Ac- 
count; who alſo informs us, tn the third Chapter of the 
third Book of his Commentaries, that the Jeneti had the 
greateſt Authority of all the Maritime Nations in Gaul, 
on account of their Shipping, with which they traded 
into Britain: So that the Britons, particularly thoſe on the 
Coaſts, muſt have been well acquainted with the Cha- 
racter of Cz/ar, before he invaded their Country. 

CASAR had aſtoniſhed the Gauls, in erecting a 
Bridge over the Rhine, chaſtiſing the Sicambri, and ſetting 
the Ubi at Liberty: But this was not ſufficient for ſo en- 
terprizing a Genius; the Continent was too narrow for his 
Views; and though he neglected to purſue the Suevi, he 
was determined, notwithſtanding the Summer was far 
ſpent, to carry his Arms into Britain, becauſe, as he 
tells us himſelf in the eighth Chapter of the fourth Book 
of his Commentaries, he underſtood that the Gauls, in all 
their Wars, had received moſt of their Supplies from 
that Country; though, he pretends, that his preſent De- 
ſign was not to finiſh the Conqueſt of the Iſland; but to 
view the Country, to underſtand the Quality of the In- 
habitants, with the Nature of their Coaſt, and the Si- 
tuation of their Ports; of which the Gau/s were ignorant. 

Tax Forces which Cæſar collected for this Expedi 
tion, were two of his beſt Veteran Legions, conſiſting of 
about 12, 00 Foot and 800 Horſe, es ſome Ger- 
mans, Batavians, and Gauls; in all about 30,000 Men; 
which he aſſembled in the Country of the Morini, 
now the Province of Artis in the French N — ; 
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being the ſhorteſt Paſſage into Britain, as it is now be- 
tween Calais and Dover: For which Purpoſe Cz/ar had 
prepared 98 Tranſports. © 3 q 

SUETONIUS, in his Life of Cz/ar, ſays, that this 
Commander would never undertake any Expedition, 
withour firſt receiving true Intelligence of the particular 
Situation and Nature of the Country, as alſo of the Man- 
ners and Quality of the People. The Merchants of Gaul 
either could not, or would not give him this Information ; 
which occaſioned Cæſar to ſend Caius Voluſenus in a Galley 
before him, to make ſome Diſcovery of what he thought 


ſo neceſſary to be known. | 
In the mean Time, the Merchants of Gau/ informed 


the Britons of the Preparations made by Cz/ar for inva- 
ding their Country; who ſent Ambaſſadors to him, with 
Offers of Obedience, to divert him from his Purpoſe. 
Cæſar exhorted them to perſiſt in their Refolutiony and 
ſent with them Comius, whom he had lately appointed 
King of the Attrebates who inhabited the Country about 
Arras in Artois, with Inſtructions to perſuade the Britory 
to make Alliance with the Romans: But when Comius ar- 
rived in Britain, the Natives committed him to Priſon. 
and Idaded him with Irons. | 


Before YOLUSENUS having returned from coaſting the 
Chriſt Southern Parts of Britain, Cz/ar embarked with his Le- 
— gionary Foot on board 80 Tranſports, leaving the Horſe 


to follow him in 18 others ſtationed at an adjacent Port. 
The Britons expected Cz/ar ; they were prepared to re- 
ceive,. and determined to oppoſe him. The firſt Blow at 
Britiſb Liberty was ſtruck on the 26th of Auguſt in the 


- Year of the World 3950, of Rome 699, and 54 Years 


before the Chriſtian ra: On which Day Cz/ar brought 
up his Fleet in view of the Cantii, or the Inhabitants of 
Kent; who, with the reſt of the Brit States, covered 
the Hills with their Troops, to prevent their Enemy from 
Landing; which Cz/ar would have attempted about the 
Cliffs of Dower, if the Britons had not made ſo formidable 
an Appearance: Therefore, Cæſar bore down about 
eight Miles farther, either to Richborough, or Deal in 
Am, where he was reſolved to land, * 
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Fux undiſciplined Britons were now to encounter the _—_ 
diſciplined Romans: The one a bold, but naked Enemy; . 
the other the braveſt Army of the braveſt People, the beſt 
able to make Offence. and Defence; that ever the World 
beheld. The Britih Forces conſiſted chiefly in their 
Foot; though they could draw great Numbers of Horſe 
into the Field upon Occaſion: They likewiſe ufed Cha. 
riots in Fight, which, with ſhort. Scythes faſtened to the 
Ends of the Axle-Trees, gave ghaſtly Wounds, and 
great Terror; made fierce Charges upon the Ranks of 
their Enemies, and were of much force to break or diſor- 
der them: Their common Arms were ſmall Shields, and 
ſhort Spears; the latter having a round Bell of Braſs 
faſtened to the lower End, whick: the Soldiers at the be- 
ginning of a Fight ſhook with great Courage to diſmay 
their Enemy; but their Swords were large; which ex- 
preſſed more deſire of wounding their Enemies than de- 
fending themſelves. In the beginning of a Battle they 
fought in Chariots, in the Management of which they 
were very expert: But when they were mixed with their 
Enemies they fought on foot, retiring upon Occaſion to 
their Chariots, which while they encountred on foot were 
drawn afl together. The Romans were much better 
armed, eſpecially the Legionary Soldiers, whoſe Swords 
were like the preſent. Turkifþ Scymitars; their Shields 
were of Wood, joined together with little Plates of Iron, 
covered with. a Bull's: Hide, and four Feet in length; 
Their Spears were long ; and their Bodies were ſecurely 
covered with Armour. No wonder then, that the Bri-- 
tons ſhould be incapable of repelling the Romans : Though 
theſe fought. only for that. Honour which they had long 
acquired, thoſe for that Liberty which they were always 
unwilling to loſe. No wonder if the Diſcipline of the 
one. was ſuperior to the Spirit of the other ; eſpecially as 
Cz/ar ſays of his Soldiers who fought againſt the Nervii, 
that by their Experience in former Battles, they could as 
well preſcribe to themſelves what was to be done, as any 
other Commander could teach them; and theſe were the 
ſame Soldiers which attended Cz/ar into Britain. — 


8 
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Before Tx the firſt Times of the Roman Republick, the Romans 


were ſtrangely furious for Liberty, and the public Good ; 


the Affection they bore to their Country, leaving no 


Obligation to the Motion of Nature: The Zeal of the 
Citizen robbed the Man of himſelf; and the Genius of 
the People was as ruſtical as it was wild: Though theſe 
old Romans, as much uncivilized then as the Britons were 
in the Time of Cz/ar, have been erroneouſly taken for 
the moſt conſiderable Perſons of the World; becauſe * 
their Poſterity conſecrated the very leaſt Particular of their 
Actions; which was occaſioned either by the People na- 
turally reſpecting the Beginners of great Actions; or by 
their Poſterity, glorious throughout, being deſirous that 
their Anceſtors ſhould be Maſters of Virtues, when they 
were not of Greatneſs. The Spirit of Liberty was as 
much predominant among the Britons; they ſcorned Sub- 
jection even to the Romans; becauſe they conſidered 
the Pretext of Alliance only as a politer Term for Sla- 
very. 

Trovcn the Britiſb States were independent of each 
other ; yet in Times of imminent Danger their particular 
Intereſts were conſolidated z and their Forces united, un- 


der one Commander elected for the Preſervation of the 


whole. 'This was now the Caſe: The Britons perceived 
the Intention of Cæſar to land about Richborough, which 
was a plain and open Shore; they ſent their Chariots 
and Horſe before; who made ſo ſtrong an Oppoſition, 
that nothing but the invincible Spirit of Cz/ar could have 
ſurmounted the Difficulties which his Troops met with 


from the Britons. Cæſar ſays that his Soldiers were ter- 


riſied, and loſt their uſual Courage: Indeed, the Britons 
were brave and vigilant; nor would the Romans have ſuc- 
ceeded if it had not been for their Gallies, to which the 
Britons were Strangers, and from whence they were ſe- 
verely annoyed by the Roman Slings, Engines, and Ar- 
rows. The Romans were ſafe in their Armour; the Bri- 
tons were naked, and compelled to retire, when the Ro- 
man Standard Bearer caſt himſelf into the Sea, which 
exhorted the Soldiers to follow his Example, more for 
fear of the greateſt Diſhonour which could * to 
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them by loſing their Eagle, than out of Alacrity to en- Before 
gage the Britons, whofe Love of Liberty inſpired them 1 
with a Courage equal to Deſpair: So that the Romans —— 
were greatly annoyed in Landing, till they formed their 
Ranks about Five in the Afternoon; when their regular 
Diſpoſition obliged the Britons to retreat ; though with- 
out being purſued; which Cæſar attributes to the Want 
of his Horſe, who were not yet arrived from Gaul. 

THE Britens, ſoon after their Flight, recovered from 
their Conſternation, and diſpatched Deputies to Cz/ar, 
intreating for Peace, offering Hoſtages, and promiſing 
Obedience to whatever he commanded ; they alſo releaſed 
Comius of Arras, and ſent him back to Cæſar, implo- 
ring Pardon for the Offence, which they. threw upon 
the Populace : Whereupon Peace was concluded, ſome 
Hoſtages ſent to Cz/ar, and others promiſed: After 
which his Ambition muſt have been highly gratified, 
when, in a general Aſſembly, the Britiſb Princes recom- 
mended their States to his Protection; though they were 
determined to renounce it; to grant that Protection them- 
ſelves from the Ravages of Ambition, and to recover 
their Liberties on the firſt favourable Occaſion. 

ACCORDINGLY, this Occaſion happened in four Days 
after; when a terrible Storm aroſe, which drove ſome of 
the Tranſports with the Roman Horſe on board back 
again to Gaul, and ſunk the reſt: while a Spring Tide 
wrecked and damaged ſeveral of the Ships and Gallies 
with Cæſar. Theſe Accidents ſtruck a Panick into the 
whole Body of the Romans, who, notwithſtanding the 
Peace, looked upon themſelves in an Enemy's Country, 
without Magazines to ſupport them there, or Shipping to 

them Pack again. The Britiſh Princes rejoiced at 

fo favourable an Opportunity of ſhaking off the Raman 
Yoke, and deterring the Romans from any future Invaſion. ; 
they deſerted from the Roman Camp, collected their Men 
together, prevented the Romans from getting Proviſions, 
and were reſolved either to make an advantageous Attack 
upon them, or to defer any further Negociations of 
Peace till the Winter, when they expected more friendly 
Conditions : For it is with great Difficulty that a 1 
| | | whe 
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Before who have long enjoyed the Bleſſings of Liberty; or been 
Chriſt governed by Commanders of their own Election, are 
2 fabjeted even to the golden Chain of Bondage, or the 
Obedience of the moſt illuſtrious Strangers. As Men 
are inclined to Society; ſo, as the chief End of it, they 
defire a free Diſpoſition of themſelves and their Poſſeſ- 
ſions: Therefore, in the Government of a conquered 
State, any Loſs or Diſadvantage which happens to the | 
Victor, the conquered People eſteem it as a Part of their | 
Adverſary's Overthrow ; conceiving, on thoſe Occaſions, | 
ſuch Spirits as anſwer the Greatneſs of their Hope, and 
are ſuitable to the Strength of their Will, which makes 
every Thing ſeem eaſy to'be accompliſhed that it defires : 
And this was the Reaſon why the Britons altered their 
Reſolution of Peace, upon the Loſs which the Romans 
had received in their Shipping ; eſpecially as the Britons 
eſteemed Cz/ar the greater Aggreſſor, by invacing their 
Country after they had promiſed to ſend him Hoſtages 
for their Loyalty, and ſignified their Readineſs to enter 
into Alliance with the Romans before Cz/ar ſet ſail from 
Gaul: "The Romans invaded Britain for the A pprandize- 
ment of their Empire, or in hopes of Plunder: The 
Britons acted only upon Principles of natural Equity; for 
what they were ündertaking was only their Duty to their 
Country, and to their Poſterity. Ne 
CAR ſuſpected the Intentions of the Britons, and 
he made the neeeſſary Preparations to circumvent them, 
by gathering Corn, 'repairing his Navy, and procurin 
for his Army thoſe Neceſſaries which the Continent af: 
forded : But as the ſeventh Legion were foraging for 
Corn, the Britons attacked them ſo furiouſly from the 
Woods, that the Romans were preparing for Flight, 
when Cæſar appeared, who brought them a Reinforce- 
ment, revived their Courage, and cauſed them to retreat 
with Safety to their Camp. The Britons intended only to 
Karraſs the Enemy, and weary them out; not to bring on 
a general Engagement. Cz/ar appears here not to have 
deen attended with his uſual Fortune: He, who had al- 
ways been victoriouſſy deciſive in fifty different Battles, 
was now obliged to ſeek for Security in Retreat: He has 
C | not 
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this Occaſion, he ſays, that in all their Engagements they. 
performed the nimble Motion of Horſemen, and the firm 
Stability of Footmen. + | 

Tus Weather for ſome Days prevented the Britons 
from attempting any Thing againſt the Romans; but 
their Army being now very. numerous, they dropt their 
former Reſolution, and were determined to attack the 
Roman Camp, ſuppoſed to be on Barham Downs, before 
which Cz/ar drew out his Army, and a Battle enſued. 
The Roman Diſcipline prevailed. over Britiſb Courage: 
The Britons fled; the Romans purſued; burnt ſeveral 
Towns, and ravaged the Country: 

Tus ſame Day, the Britons ſent Deputies to Cæſar 
for a Renewal of the Peace; to which he readily con- 
ſented; as he found himſelf vac a Neceſſity of return- 
ing to Gaul; however, he ordered them to double the 
Number of their Hoſtages: But the Britons never com- 
plied with this Demand, which carried more the Air of 
an abſolute Conqueror, than the Civility of a pretended 
Ally. Cz/ar, impatient of returning to Gaul, ſet Sail 
from Britain the ſame Night; which was the 26th of Sep- 
tember; being attended with a proſperous Paſlage, and 
after having — in Britain about twenty-five Days; 
for which the Senate decreed him a Proceſſion. of twenty 
Days, becauſe, they imagined he had diſcovered, and 
led them to the Conqueſt of a new World; though it 
brought no Benefit either to him, or the Common- 
wealth. But as the Britons neglected to ſend their 
es to Gaul, or acknowledge their Submiſſion to 
2. Ceſar was reſolved to re · invade their Country; for 
which purpoſe he cauſed Ships to be built of a particular 
Structure, and made ſuch other neceſſary Preparations, as 
ſtrongly denoted that his Heart was entirely ſet upon the 
Reduction of this Iſland. 


SUETONIUS imputes the Deſire which Cæſar had gefore 
* reducing Britain more to his Avarice than Ambition; Chriſt 


becauſe — thought the Brit Pearls a precious Com- . 


modity. 


not mentioned ſo much himſelf, but his Countrymen Before 
have done it; and it is plain that Cæſar had a great Chriſt 
Opinion of the Britons military Worth, becauſe, upon 2 
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Before modity. However, having cauſed Dumnorix to be ſlain | 


in Caul, and leaving that Province under the Govern- | 


Chriſt 
53. 
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ment of Labienus, he prepared for his ſecond Invaſion of 
Britain. For this Purpoſe he had aſſembled fix hundred 
low flat-bottom'd Veſſels fit for Oars, with twenty-eight 


Gallies, at Portius Itius, which was either the pre- 
ſent Boulogne, or Calais; for Cæſar, being deprived of 
his Horſe before, was now reſolved to ceed with ! 
all his Forces together. On board of this Fleet he em- 


barked five Legions, conſiſting of 30,000 Foot and 2000 


Horſe, beſides ſome provincial Auxiliaries; which ar- | 
rived ſafely on the Britiſb Coaſt, and landed about Noon, 
in the Month of May, without any Interruption, on the 


Eaſtern Coaſt of Kent. 

THe Britons ſaw this Cloud, while it was gathering in 
Gaul; and they endeavoured to ſecure themſelves from 
Danger, when it was ready to break. The Confederate 
States aſſembled their Forces under the Command of 
Caſſibelan, King of the Caſſi, a Part of the Catieuchlani, 
who had alſo been inveſted with the Government of the 
Trinobantes, whoſe King Immanuentius was flain in a 
Diſpate about this Pre-eminence among the Britiſb Prin- 


ces, and whoſe Son Mandubratius fled to Cæſar in Gaul, 


where, putting himſelf under his Protection, he ſacrificed 
his Duty to his Reſentment ; which afterwards diſunited 


the  Britzh Confederacy, and left the Britons to be ſub- 


dued more by the Policy of Cz/ar than the Arms of 
Rome. Caſſibelan had a formidable Army; but, ſeeing 
ſuch a numerous Fleet, which Cæſar ſays was now aug- 
mented to eight hundred Veſſels, and dreading the addi- 
tional Forces they might well be-apprehended to contain, 
the Britiſb Prince thought proper to leave the Shore un- 
guarded, to draw his Forces ſomewhat further up the 
Country, and vigilantly to attend every Advantage that 


might be offered either from the Ignorance or Security of 


the Invaders. . 


_ C.ASAR, finding no Oppoſition, formed an Encamp- 


ment on Barham Downs, and, about Midnight, ſet out 


on @- ——— 


with the main Body of his Army to attack the Britons, 
who were advantageouſſy poſted, about twelve Miles 
ben North- 
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tion enſued ; but, as Caſſibelan had no Intention of coming 
to a general Engagement, the Raman Horſe forced their 
Way over the River, and the Britons retreated to the 
Wood which was well fortified both by Art and Nature 
all the Entrances being ſtrongly barricaded with lar 
Trees felled for that Purpoſe. The Romans purſued 
Britons, who repulſed their Cavalry as they attempted to 
force a Paſſage into the Wood ; but the ſeventh Legion, 
having raiſed a Mound, and forming themſelves into the 
Teſtudo, by 2 all their Shields together, and there- 
by forming a kind of Shell or Penthouſe above their 
Heads, they violently aſſaulted the Brit; Intrenchments, 
and obliged the Britons to retire: Though the Romans 
never attempted to interrupt their Retreat. ; 

In the mean 'Time, a violent Storm had greatly da- 
maged the Roman Fleet ; which obliged Cz/ar the next 
Morning to return to his Camp, where he had left Quin- 
tus Atrius with ten Cohorts, or 500 Foot and 300 Horſe, 
to protect the Ships from any Attack of the Britons. He 
ſpent ten Days in repairing his Ships, and drawing them 
on Shore, where he incloſed them within the Fortifica- 
tion of his Camp ; after which he returned to the Wood 
upon the Stour, where the Britons, who had rallied and 
augmented their Forces, were re- aſſembled under Caſſi- 
belan, who greatly harraſſed the Romans in their March, 
and — them while they were forming their En- 
campment near the Wood; in which attack the Romas 
advanced Guard was defeated, and the Tribune Quintus 
Laberius Durus was ſlain. | 

Tux next Day, Ce/ar ſent out three Legions and all 
his Cavalry to forage, under the Command of Caius Tre- 
bonius; who, being attacked by the Britons, obliged 
them to retreat with great Loſs; after which, Caſfibelam 
found himſelf deſerted by his Confederates, and left only 
with his own Forces to oppoſe Cz/ar, who had brought 
Mandubratius with him into Britain, and prevailed upon 
the Trinobantes to acknowledge him for their — 


orthwards from the Romax Camp, upon a riſing Ground, Before 
the River Stour in their Front, and a Wood in their Rear; Chriſt 
their Army conſiſting of Horſe and Chariots. An Ac- 
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- Before This Defection from the common Cauſe, by the Trino- 
1 4 bantes, induced others to follow their Example: That | 


belonging 


"NY 
"8 


<2. Confederacy was diſſolved, which only could have given 
Protection to the Britons: While the brave Caſſibelan, 
thus ignobly deſerted by his Countrymen, reſolved to ſhew ” 
Cz/ar the true Spirit of a Briton: But, incapable of op- 
poſing him in the Field, and determining to act upon the 
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defenſive, he retreated to preſerve his own Territory, j 


which Cæſar was preparing to invade. 


-'CASAR, to preſerve the Country of his new Friends 


| the Trinobantes from the Calamities of War, led his Army 


on the South Side of the Thames, near Walton in Surry, 
where the River was fordable for him to enter the Coun- 
try of Caſſibelan, who had poſted his Forces on the Banks 
of the oppoſite Side of the River, defended the Banks 
with ſharpened Stakes, and others of the ſame Nature 
were fixed in its Bed under the Surface of the Water. 

However, the Romans paſſed the River, attacked and diſ- 
perſed the Britons After which, Calſibelan, finding it in 
vain to reſiſt the Fortune of Cz/ar, or, as Cæſar ſays BS 
himſelf, having no Courage to contend any longer, diſ- 
miſſed- all his Forces, except four thouſand Chariots, 
with which he greatly harraſſed the Romans, who pene- 
trated. into the Country and ſacked the capital Town 
to Caſſibelan, which j 1s ſuppoſed to de Verulam, % 
ar the — St. Albans. 7 
Walls Ceyfar.-was- ſo. far diſtant from the Camp 5 
wherein he had. incloſed his Fleet, Caſſibelan formed a 
Plan for its Deſtruction, and; as General of the Confe. | 
deracy, ſent Orders to Gingeterix, Carwilius, Taximagulus, 
and Senogax, four Princes of the Cantii, or Kent, to at- 
tack the Roman Camp. Theſe Princes, who retained 
their Fidelity to Caſſibelan, obeyed his Orders, by aſ- 
ſembling their Forces, and attempting to ſtorm the naval 
Entrenchments of the Romans: But, as Cæſar had pro- 
vided Fortifixations ſufficient to defeat all ſuch Attempts, 
the Britazs were repulſed by Quintus Atrius, and defeated | 
:by a Sally which the Romans made upon them, wherein 
e Ante ure 18 and eg taken 8 7 
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or Peace, who expreſoly ſays, that Caſibelan was induced 
to it by the Revolt of the Britons. Comius of Arras ſo- 
licited this Peace in behalf of Caſſibelan; and, as Cæſar 
Vas deſirous of returning into Gaul, a Treaty of Pacifi- 

cation was concluded; whereby Caſſibelan engaged to 
7 give no Diſturbance to Mandubratius in his Government 
Jof the Trinobantes, the Britons were to give Hoſtages for 
he due Performance of the Treaty, and to pay a Tribute 


W 


* Fo the Romans, which was deſigned as an Acknowledge- 
„ nent of Superiority, rather than a Matter of Advantage, 
Per the Badge of Submiſſion; for the Britons never paid 
4 Phis Tribute, nor was it ever demanded by Cz/ar; though 
£3 he Romans afterwards made the Pretence of this Tribute 


he Handle for their Invaſions, even fo late as the Time 
f ur in the Year 516. Cæſar could not exact any 
Pecuniary Tribute; for he tells us, that the Britons had 
0 Coin, but that they made uſe of Braſs, or Rings of 

ron, of a determined Weight, inſtead of Money. | 


= AL. Foſtilities ceaſed immediately upon the Conclu- 
1 on of this Treaty, when Cæſar returned to his Camp in 
ert, got his Navy ready for ſailing, and finally left - 
Britain in the Month of September, making a fate Ar- 
SF ival in Gaul; though without accompliſhing what he 
Priginally intended; for Dion Caſſius politively aſſerts, that 
is firſt Reſolution was to conquer Britain, and reduce 
he whole Iſland to a Roman Province; but Tacitus ſays, 
iat Britain was rather diſcovered than ſubdued by Cz/ar ; 
Ind even Horace and Tibullus intimated that in their Days 
She Britons were not conſidered as a conquered Nation. 
owever Cz/ar on his Return to Rome, as a laſting Mo- 
ument of his Britiſb Expedition, dedicated to the Venus 
f his Family a Corſlet embroidered with Britiſb Pearls; 
poſſibly, ſays an Engliſb Hiſtorian, as a Tribute due to 
that Goddeſs from the Spoils of a People, who, by 
Tradition, derived their Origin from her in common 
wich himſelf:“ But if Cz/ar had diſcovered ſuch an 
pinion among the Britons, it is ſtrange that this great 
| C Man, 


w- 


I D1$ayPoinTED in his View, ſtruck with the Deſola- Before 
ton of his Country, and the treacherous Conduct of his Chit 
Countrymen, Caſſibelan was obliged to treat with Cæſqar 2. 
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Before Man, who was remarkable for his Sagacity in all Things, 

Chriſt neglected to turn it to his Advantage, by flattering the 

a2. Britons with their Conſanguinity : For though it is cer- 
tain that the Julian Family boaſted their Pedigree from 
Julius the Son of AZneas; it is not apparent that the 
Britons at this Time imagined they were deſcended from 
Brutus the Grandſon of Julius or Aſcanius; or that Cæſar 
ſhould think ſo; becauſe, in the Fifth Chapter of the 
Fifth Book of his Commentaries, he implies, that the 
Britons held it by Tradition that they were the Aborigines 
of the Hand, and that their Anceſtors ſprung from the 
Earth of their own Country. 

- NoTrinG but the civil Diſſentions among the Britons 
could have rendered them a Prey to the Romans : But 
their Governments being independent, their Princes jea- 
lous of each other, and, inſtead of conſulting or confe- 
derating in common, warring with one another, this gave 
them up one by one a Conqueſt to the Romans. 

CASAR, who had put to the Sword a Million and 
ninety- ſix Thouſand Perſons, afterwards ſubdued Pompey, 
became the ſole Maſter of the Roman Empire, and ſub- 
-verted the Liberty of his own Country, after ineffectually 
attempting to deſtroy that of Britain: But he died for his 
Ambition in the forty-ſecond Year before the Chriſtian 
LEra: While Cafſibelan reigned happily ten Years after 
the Departure of the Romans, without ſeeing his Country 
ravaged again by their Return. The Roman Empire was 
ſo embroiled by civil Wars after the Death of Cæſar, 
that the Brit; Tribute was not demanded for twenty 
Years; and though Auguſtus afterwards attempted to exact 
it, when he was peaceably inveſted with the Imperial 
Diadem, be thought it Policy to reſtrain the infinite De- 
fire of enlarging the Roman Empire, and to leave the 
Britons unmoleſted ; which Example was followed by his 
Succeſſor Tiberius: For, in both of their Reigns, the 

| Britons were eſteemed rather as the Friends than the Ene- 
mies of Rome; and, inſtead of paying a ſervile Tribute, 
they were allowed to eſtabliſh a Treaty of Commerce 
with Auguſtus, whereby they were to pay certain Duties 
upon 
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upon thoſe Commodities which they either exported to, 
ar imported from Gaul. | 
CALicula, who ſucceeded Tiberius, intended to in- 


in Gaul and Belgium; for, having drawn his Forces up 
along the Coaſt oppoſite to Norfo/4, he went on board a 
Galley; and 1 a little way into the Sea, as if 
intending for Britain, he returned with all the Pomp of 
Victory; ordering his Soldiers to fill their Helmets om 
Cockle-Shells, which he ſent to Rome as Trophies of his 
Conqueſt, and for which he ſhamefully demanded the 
Senate to grant him a Triumph. 

WHAT Rome could not effect by Conqueſt, ſhe ac- 
compliſhed by Policy. The Intercourſe between the 
Britens and Gauls, made the former very familiar with the 
Romans, to whom the latter were ſubje&t : The Britons 
were no longer unanimous in the Defence of Liberty; 
they made Improvements in the civil Arts by the Example 
of the Romans; but their Spirit was dwindling away, till 
they had almoſt loſt all Senſe of their Anceſtors Virtue 
and Independency. Claudius, the Succeſſor of Caligula, 
perceived this Degeneracy among the Britons ; he for- 
mally demanded the Tribute impoſed by Julius Cz/ar ; 
the Britons refuſed to pay this Tribute ; and Claudius or- 
dered Aulus Plautius to invade their Country; who, after 
ſome Difficulties embarked his Legions from the different 
Ports in Gaul, and landed about Richborough in Kent, 
without any Oppoſition. 
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at the Head of the Brit; Confederacy to oppoſe the 
Romans; but, receiving Advice of a Mutiny among the 
Legions in Gaul, they neglected to guard the Coaſt, 
ſcattered themſelves into different Bodies, and by ſeparate 
Defeats, were ſubdued by the Roman General, who fol- 
owed ſuch as afterwards united together, through the 
Heart of the Country, upon the Borders of the Si- 


ures, 
4 C 8 Tu 
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vade Britain, which was ſo well guarded that he relin- _ 
quiſhed his Deſign, after a vain and oſtentatious Parade 


TOGODUMNUS and Caractacus, the Sons of no- A. D. 
beline, at this Time governed the Trinobantians, and were 
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and paſſed the River; whereupon a general Battle enſued, 


were at laſt obliged to retreat. 


- 
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were over-awed; whereby the War was ended, and 


ſeſſion of their Properties, and Plautius in the Govern- 
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Tux Britons were careleſsly encamped on the Weſtern 
Side of the River Severn, when the Romans appeared, 


in which the Britons greatly ſignalized their Bravery, but 1 


Ir was neceſſary for the Britons, on ſeveral Accounts, 
to remove the Seat of War as frequently, and as remote 
as poſſible. They now begun their March ＋ 6 the 
Country of the Dobuni, which had ſubmitted to the R- 
mans; they continued their Rout through the Countries 
of the Attrebatii, Catieuchlani, and the 6 when 
they made a Stand towards the Mouth of the Thames, 
among the Fens and Marſhes, occaſioned by the Over- 
flowings of that River, upon the Coaſt of Eſex: But 
they were followed by the Romans, ſurrounded on all 
Sides, and great Numbers of them put to the Sword. 28 

" PLAUTIUS being attended with ſuch Succeſs, ſent 
for the Emperor Claudius to reap the Honour of termi- 
nating the War, who embarked at Boulogne with a great 
Army, and arrived in Rent; where he headed his Army, 
compelled the Britons to a Battle, and obtained the Vic- 7 
tory: After which, he took Camelodunum the Capital of ll 
the Trinobantes, now Malden in Eſex. 4 
Tur Romans had now the moſt formidable Army that 
had ever been ſeen in Britain; ſome Countries had ſub- il 
mitted, in others they had built Fortreſſes, and the Bri- 
tons, who retained the Courage without the Ability of 
Calſibelan, had nothing but their naked Valour to defend 
them againſt a well-armed and well-diſciplined Enemy: 
So that many of the Britiſb States ſubmitted and others, 


Claudius returned to Rome; leaving the Britons in the Poſ- 


ment to prevent them from recovering the Enjoyment of 
their Liberties : While the Emperor 5 his new Vaſſals 
adore him as a God in Britain; and his old Subjects 
ſhew him the greateſt Profuſion of Honours on his Re- 
turn to Rome; the Senate alſo decreeing to himſelf and 


his Family the Surname of Britannicus. 
Ir 


* 
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Ir was a ſagacious Point of Policy in the Romans to A. D. 

eſtabliſh Colonies of their own People in the conquered _44:, *' 
Provinces ; as it not only created. a Familiarity and a 
Friendſhip between them, but introduced the Roman Lan- 
guage, Arts, and Manners among the provincial People : 
The ſureſt Way of rivetting the Shackles of Slavery. 
This Policy was now exerted in Britain; a military Cq- 
lony was eſtabliſhed at Camelodunum; and this Part of the 
Iſland was then reduced. to a Province; after which, 
Plautius returned to Rome, and was ſucceeded in his Com- 
mand hy Offorius. 6 | 
Tue Roman Colony was too ſevere a Curb upon the A. P. 
HBritons not to be ſenſibly felt, and heartily lamented: . 
The Roman Government was in Confuſion at home; and 
the Britons, fond of retrieving their Freedom, were con- 
tinually quarrelling with the Roman Coloniſts: So that, 
when Oſiorius arrived, he found Affairs in great Diforder : 
But he immediately aſſembled his Army, defeated ſuch of 
the Britons as made any Oppoſition, diſperſed others, aud 
reduced the whole to Submiſſion as far as the Severn: Af- 
ter Which, he erected a Chain of Forts between the 
Axon and the Severn, to prevent the Incurſions of the 
Silures, made London a trading Colony, and reduced all 
that Part of the Iſland lying between the Thames and'the 
Sea into the-Form of a Province, which he called Bei. 
tannia Prima. By theſe Meaſures, Offorius fo far inti- 
midated the Britiſß States, that the Southern Coaſts, 
with moſt of the inland Parts thereto adjacent, were en- 
tirely ſubdued ; while the reſt ſeemed at a Gaze, and to 
promiſe Submiſſion at firſt, rather than any Diſturbances, 
to the Progreſs of the Poman Arms; till, provoked b 
the Oppreſſion of ſome of the Prætors, and their corrup 
Officers, the Britons appeared in Arms towards the North 
and Weſt, ler ere the ſceni, Brigantes, and Silures; 
the two former of whom were ſoon reduced by Offor ius: 
But the S:/ures, the braveſt, and moſt powerful State in 
Britain, could not be tamed, either by Clemency of Se- 
ee en 1 
= CARACTACUS, or Caradoc, was King of the Sir A. D. 
res: The Britons efteemed him as another Ca/ibelan; _52, 
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A. D. and the other States, who were determined to oppoſe 
50. the Romans elected him their Commander in Chief; for ⁵ 
huis Abilities had been ſufficiently conſpicuous; becauſe 
nine Years together, he not only made a brave Defence 


againſt the Romans, but threatened ſome fatal Dangers 
to the Roman Colonies: Which made O/torias regard him 


as a very formidable Enemy, and worthy of his greateſt | 


Attention. 
THE Reman General bent all his Forces againſt the 


royal Briton; who, having the inferior Force, endeavoured i 
to ſupply the want of Strength in his Soldiers, by exert- 


ing all the great Qualities of a General. 'The Country 
of the Ordawices was more inacceſſible than his own : 


Thither he transferred the Seat of War, and determined % 
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to expect the Romans. He choſe an advantageous Si- bo 
tuation, on the Weſt Borders of Shrop/hire, near the In- 
flux of the Rivers Clune and Temd, which to this Day 


retaius the Name of Caen Caradoc, where he ſtrongly for- 
tified himſelf; when Oflorius, who could not reſtrain the 
Ardour of his Soldiers, came on to the Battle. The Roman 
Leaders animated their Men: The Britiſb Princes incited ü 
theirs to act bravely from all the Conſiderations attending 
the Hopes of Liberty, and the Deſpair of Slayery ; Ca» 
raacus, riding up and down, telling them, This was 


de "the Day that would give them either the one or the 


other; bidding them to call to Mind the Glory of their Wl 
« Anceſtors, who drove Cæſar out of Britain, and freed Wil 
* their Country from the Dominion of the Romans,” ll 
The Britiſb Soldiers lifted their Acclamations to the Sky; 
declaring they were ready to ſhed the la Drop of their 


Blood in Defence of their Liberty: The Reſolution that Wi 


appeared in their Looks ſtartled the Roman General, whe 


found his Enemy drawn up on the Side of a ſteep Hill, i 
of difficult Acceſs, with a little River at the Bottom, 


and a Mountain behind, where all the Paſles were blocked 


up by Stones, and lined by the beſt Troops among the 
Britons: However, the Romans ruſhed forwards the Mo- 
ment the Signal of Battle was given; they paſſed the 
River; but, in approaching the Britz/5 Camp, many of 


them were ſain by a Shower of Darts and Javelins. The 


Romans 
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Romans formed the Teſtudo, and advanced np to the A. D. 
XX Ramparts, which the Britons bravely defended; though, _ 59+ 
being built of uncemented Stones, the Romans ſoon 
threw them down, and entered the Entrenchments, where 
it was not poſſible for the naked Britons to defend them- 
ſelves long againſt the Swords and Spears cf the Le- 
gionary Soldiers, who completed their Victory by the 
Captivity of the Wife and Daughter of Cara&acus, and 
the Surrender of his Brothers; though Caractacus him- 
ſelf, who had eſcaped for Protection to Cartiſmandua, 
Queen of the Brigantes, was afterwards treacherouſly de- 
livered up to Oftorius, who ſent them all Priſoners to Name; 
where the Conqueſt of Caractacus was declared equal to 
thoſe of Scipio over Syphax, and Paulus Emilius over 
Perſeus. | 
CARACTACUS, his Family, and Attendants, were 
led in a Sort of triumphal Proceſſion before the Emperor 
Claudius, who was ſeated on his Throne, ſurrounded by 
the People: The unhappy Britiſb Prince ſtruck even te 
Emperor and all the Romans with Awe and Compaſſion ; ö 
He walked with a ſettled Countenance, without holdin 
down his Head, or appearing too much dejected at his 
Misfortune; and, when he approached the Emperor, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, he accoſted him in the following elo- 
quent Speech. Had my Moderation in Proſperity 
been adequate to my Family and Fortune, then had [ 
* entered this City rather as a Friend than a Captive: 
% Nor would you, Sir, have diſdained an Alliance with 
& a Prince deſcended from illuſtrious Anceſtors, and the 
„ Chief of many Nations. My preſent Condition, to 
« me diſhonourable, to you is glorious. I was Maſter 
* of Horſes, Men, Arms, and Riches; no wonder, then, 
« if I was unwilling to. loſe them! For though 
« Ambition is Univerſal, does it follow that all Man- 
* kind is to ſubmit to the Yoke? Had I been ſooner be- 
“ trayed, I had neither been diſtinguiſhed by Misfor- 
tune, nor you by Glory; and had I fallen, Oblivion 
* had been the immediate Conſequence of my Fate : 
But, if you now preſerve me, I ſhall live the eternal 
Monument of your Clemency.” Which bold and 
C4 pathetick 
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A. D. pathetick Addreſs ſo much affected Claudius, that he 
50, —_— pardoned his royal Captive, bis Wife, and 
Family. 
A. PD. Tue Britons, eſpecially the Silures, fired with Indig- 
. nation at the Fate of Caractacut, reſolutely and ſucceſs- 
fully oppoſed the Romans: But they now began to ſhew 
as much Caution as Courage; ſo that the War was ſhi- 
vered into ſmall Encounters; Skirmiſhes were frequent 
and univerſal over the whole Face of the Country ; ſome- 
times, not unlike ſo many Robberies, in Woods or at 
Waters, among Mountains or Fens, as Chance or Ad- 
vice, Valour or Temerity, led them on, commanded or 
without Command; wherein the Britons were fo ſucceſs- 
ful that Offorivs, finding all his Laurels periſhing away, 
died with Vexation for being unable to reduce the Si- 
A. D. lures; who were happy to find that their Policy could 
break the Heart of that General, whom Caractacus could 
not conquer with his Sword. 
AULUS DIDIUS ſucceeded O/torius; and Venutiur 
- 54. commanded the Britons: The latter of whom was Huſ- 
band to Carti/manduo, Queen of the Brigantes, who re- 
lying on the Roman Favour for her infamous Surrender 
of Caractacus, renounced Venutius for her Huſband ; taking 
Felocad, one of his menial Servants, to her Bed, an 
making him Partner of her Throne. Yenutius was Prince 
of a State independent of the Brigantes: Some other 
Princes eſpouſed his Cauſe, and Carti/mandua was obliged 
to ſeek Protection from the Romans, who arrogantly in- 
terpoſed to ſupport the Rebellion of an Adultreſs againſt 
her Huſband. 
A.D. CLAUDIUS being dead, Nero was at the Head of 
the Roman Empire; who found that the Blood and Trea- 
ſure neceſſary for maintaining the Roman Conquelts in 
Britain, exceeded both the Profit and the Glory they af- 
forded; which made him defirous of evacuating the 
Iſland: though he was prevailed upon to continue his 
Forces there for the Protection of Cartiſmandua; who, 
notwithſtanding, was obliged to ſubmit to Venutius; all 
that the Romans could obtain in her Favour, being only, 
the Preſervation of her Life. 
6 | FERANIUS 
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FVERANIUS ſucceeded Didius in the Command over A- O. A 
the Romans in Britain, who died without undertaking _*%% 


any Thing conſiderable againſt the Britons, and was ſue- 
ceeded by Paulinus Suetenius, who was an excellent Com- 

mander ; and, being deſirous of increaſing his Glory, he 
ſuppreſſed the Incurſions of the Si/ures, ſtationed his Army 

among the 'Ordovices, and was determined to invade the 
Ille of Angleſea, called Mana by the Romam. This Iſland 
was the principal Seat of the Britiſb Druid; it was well 

inhabited; and the Britous ſo far endeavoured to defend 
their conſecrated Groves, that a Company of frantic 

Women and Prieſts appeared at the Head of the Britiſb 
Troops, animating them to fight in defence of their 

Religion, and pouring out dreadful Imprecations againſt 
the Romans; who were at firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo unuſual a 
Sight; but, ſoon recollecting themſelves, they made a 
great Slaughter among the Britons, daſtroyed their Tem- 

ples, and bridled the Iſland with a Garriſon: But, while 
the Roman General was reducing this remote Part of Bri- 
tain, the Britons were preparing to exterminate the very 
Name of the Ramans in their Iſland. | 


. 


A conſtant Intercourſe between the Romans and the R, D, 
tributary Britons, had ſo much emaſculated the latter; 


that they patiently ſubmitted to all the Exactions of the 
former: The Romans, it is true, poliſhed the Britons in 
the Roman Arts; but they depraved them in their Senti- 
ments of Britiſb Freedom: They not only ſubjected them 
to provincial "Faxes, but carried off the Natives as Re- 
cruits to foreign Services: Some free Britons ſecretly mur 
mured at theſe Impoſitions, eſpecially the latter; becauſe 
they thought it unworthy of a Briton to die for any Coun- 
try but his own.. Theſe Impoſitions were augmented z' 
an imperial Exchequer was erected in Britain; and Catus 
Decianus was appointed Superintendant of the Finances, 
who committed the moſt intolerable Oppreſſions upon 
the Britons; which, at laſt, ſpirited them up to a very 
formidable Inſurrection; and this was increaſed! by ano- 
ther concurring Accident. | | {96m 
Tux Iceni, on whoſe Confines the Colony of Camela- 
dunum had been eſtabliſhed, were now under the Protec-; 
HS CC: tion 
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A. D. tion of the Romans, but governed by a. Brity/h Prince, 

2. whoſe Name was Praſutagus. This Prince was very opu- 
lent; and, to preſerve hia Wealth in his Family, ap- 
pointed the Emperor Ners Coheir, with his two Daugh- 8 
ters, whom he left under the Guardianſhip of their Mo- 
ther Boagicea, a Woman of royal Extraction, and of a 
Spirit ſuperior to the higheſt Eminence of Fortune. Pra- 
ſutagus died: But, under Colour of ſecuring what he had 
deviſed to Nera, Catus took Poſſeſſion of the whole; the 
Dominions of Praſutagut became a Prey to the Raman 
Centurions, and his Houſe to rapacious Officers ; his 
Wife Baadicea was moſt diſhonourably violated with 
Stripes; and his Daughters moſt infamouſly raviſhed b 
the Soldiers; the Eſtates of his wealthieſt Subjects were 
conſiſcated by this unhappy Deviſe, and all his Family 3 
made little better than Slaves. Thus provoked by the 
heavieſt Grievances, and thus invited by favourable Op- | 

ities in the Abſence of Suetonius, the Icenians ga- 
ther Spirit, and rife up in Arms, under the Conduct of 
the brave and much injured Boazicea: Their Example was 
followed by the Trinobantes, and ſome other States whoſe 
Inhabitants had the Virtue to deſpiſe the State of Servi- 
tyde, however qualified under any other Appellation, 
and Bravery to recover their Freedom however fupprefled 
under the Weight of the moſt potent Enemy. The War 
was collected — many different Channels, and it burſt 
forth in a terrible Inundation, fweeping before it every | 
Thing that made Refiftance, till the Torrent was checked 
by a mighty Opponent. 

Tx Britons thought it was leſs perilous to execute, 
than to be diſcovered in concerting their Revolt: Yenutizs 
joined in the general Cauſe; but Boadicea was at the 
Head of the united Forces, which conſiſted of 120,000 
Men, who were aſſembled in the Iſle of EH. Boadicea, 
after publickly addrefiing her Army, pointing out their 
Grievances, and encouraging her Troops to recover their 
Liberty, led them on againſt the Coloniſts of Camaladu- 
num, which was weakly fortified; becauſe the Roman 
Veterans ſeated themſelves there with a View of living 
pleafantly, rather than defenſively. The City was _— 


* 
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and burnt, the Temple of Claudius deſtroyed, and all A. O. 


the Romans that could he found were put to the Sword. 


SUETONIUS had left the ninth Legion to awe the 


Country, under the Command of Petilius Cerealis, who 
was advancing with his Troops to the Aſſiſtance of Cama- 
X /:dunum: But he was met by the Britons, who cut all his 
Foot to Pieces, and obliged their Commander to fly with 
his Horſe to the Camp, which he made ſhift to keep 
by Means of its Fortifications: While the infamous Cazas 
fled to Gaul for Security. The Colony of Yerulam un- 
derwent the ſame Fate with that of Camaladunum; all the 
Places belonging to the Romans were depopulated, pil- 


JF laged, and deftroyed: Londen, at that Time remarkable 


for its great Trade and Plenty, was ſacked; and 70,000 
Romans, or their Friends, periſhed in this general 

wherein none were ſpared, none ranſomed; but all of 
them taſted either a preſent or a lingering Death; no 
Cruelty, that either the Reſentment of Boadicea, or the 
Inſolence of Succeſs among her exaſperated Troops, be- 
ing left unacted: For the Britons, to retaliate the Dili 
which the Romans had inflited on their Heroine her 
Daughters, cauſed the Wives and Daughters of the Ro- 
mans to be hung up naked, their Breaſts to be cut off, 
and ſowed to their Mouths; that, in the Agony of Death, 
they might ſeem, to eat their own Fleſh: While the Bri- 
tons made the greateſt Feſtivities in the Temple of Audate, 
their Goddeſs of Victory. | | 

SUETONIUS, being informed of this Revolution, 
immediately quitted his Conqueſts in the Iſle of Mona, 
marched through the Britiſb States, and arrived at Lon- 
don with his Army, conſiſting of only 10,000 Men; 
which he had Courage enough to lead againſt the nu- 
merous Army of Britons, who advanced to meet him, fo 
conſident of Victory, that they brought their Wives and 
Children into the Field in the Waggons that lined their 
Intrenchments, to be Witneſſes of their Proweſs, and the 
Deſtruction of their Enemies. 

Gxrar Men frequently find Means to extricate them- 
ſelves out of the greateſt Difficulties, by their Courage 
and Experience; in which the Roman General, at this 

Time, 


* : — 
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A, D. Time, was not more reſolute, than he was ſucceſsful. 

61. The Britons were in the Neighbourhood of London; near 

>= that Place the Fate of Britain was to be determined, and 
chere is Reaſon to believe that the Battle was fought in 
the Valley between the Thames and the Hills of Highgate 
and Hampſtead. Suetonius pitched upon a narrow Piece of 
Ground for the Field of Battle, with a Foreſt behind that 
ſecured him from any Ambuſcade in the Rear, and a 
large Plain before, where the Britons were encamped : He 
drew up his legionary Troops cloſe together in the Cen- 
ter; the light-armed were placed round them, and the 
Horſe made the two Wings: So that it is probable his 
Army now amounted to 20,000 Men; becauſe the Ro- 
mans, While they were in Britain, for every Legion or 
Cohort, had always an equal Number of light-armed 
Auxiliaries. The Britons ſwarmed about the Plain in 
Squadrons and Battalions, exulting in their Numbers, 
and ſecure of Victory; being animated by Boadicea, who 
told them that, Woman as ſhe was, her fixed Refolve was 
to conquer or die; but the Men, if they pleaſed, might 
live and be Slaves. 

Hirh ERTO what we have heard of Caſſibelan, Carac- 
tacus, and Venutius, has been full of Magnanimity, Pru- 
dence, and martial Judgment: Bat, on this Occaſion, 
the Britons feem to have loſt their Character; they ob- 
ſerved no Rule, or Precaution; regarded no Experience, 
or Eſtimation, either of themſelves, or of their Enemies ; 
who took Advantage of their Diſorder and Confufion; 
the legionary Soldiers burſt out like a violent Wedge, 
and overbore all Oppoſition : The Britons had no Leaders 
to rally them, they placed all their Safety in Flight, and 
even that was retarded by their own: Waggons: The Ro- 
mans committed a terrible Slaughter; they ſpared neither 
Age nor Sex; Men and Horſes, Women and Children, 
were heaped along the Field in ſo bloody a Scene, that 
upwards of 80,000 Brz/ons were lain on the Spot; while 
the Romans had only 400 Men killed, and as many 
wounded. Boadicea eſcaped; but, touched with a deep 
Senſe of her Shame and Loſs, ſne poiſoned herſelf: So 
that here ended the Britiſb Liberties, and the very Hopes 
b ' | * | ” wa 
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too which Britons might have entertained of any conſi- 45 D, 


derable Attempts ever to recover them. 


As there are but few Revolutions where, Men ſtop at © 


Terms of Moderation; 4 happy and an honeſt State is 
frequently changed into a miſerable and unworthy 'Con- 
dition. The Britons who had eſcaped by Flight from the 
Fury of the Romans, were now to periſh by Famine a- 
mong themſelves : Suetonius had his Army recruited by 
10,000 Men from Germany, who ravaged all the Coun- 
try; and the Britons were ſo far from being able to ma 
any Reſiſtance, that the Rommns would have complete 
the Conqueſt of Britain, if it had not been for Diſſen- 
ſions among themſelves. Ia 
ROME was now declining in her Glory, and wan- 
ing in her Virtue: The Forces of the Empire no more 
regarded Strangers ; the Power af the Emperor was felt 
by the Natives; and oppreſied Romans held the Place of 
ſubdued Nations. Suetonius was recalled, and ſucceeded 


— 
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by Petronius Turpilianus: But the Romans undertook.” no- A. D. 


635. 


thing further conſiderable in Britain till the Reign of 
Veſpaſian, when Julius Agricola was appointed Commander , p. 
in Chief againſt the Pritons, who, ſince the Defeat of 78. 


* 


Boadicea, had made ſome head under Jenutius. Agricola 
immediately reduced the Ordevices, and the Iſle of Mona: A. D. 


The next Vear he made ſome Conqueſts in the North, 
and afterwards endeavoured to ſubdue the Britons by 
winning their Affections, more than humbling them by 
his Arms: In which he fo far ſucceeded, that the Britons 
imitated the Cuſtoms of the Romans; and it was now 
faſhionable for the Britiſb Nobles to ſpeak the Latin 
Tongue, and wear the Roman Dreſs, to which they were 
before utterly averſe. The Rr:tons readily perceived the 
Difference of their State under Agricola, from what it had 
been under his Predeceſſors: Their Confidence in his 
Faith, grew as great as the Terror of his Army : There-- 
fore ſeveral independent States ſubmitted to Agricola, re- 
ceived his Garriſons, and ſuffered him to ere& Forts in 


79. 


their Territories: Which ſoon gave him an Opportunity A. D. 


of extending his Conqueſts heyond what any of his Pre- 
deceſſors had been able to diſcover. * 


* * 
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A Db. Tur Roman Arms were now carried into the Country i 

; - $3. of the Caledonians, or Scotland; where Agricola bounded 4 

his Conqueſt on the North, by erecting a Chain of Forts 

along the Peninſula which extends from the Frith of 

Forth to the Frith of Chde; whereby the Caledonians 

ſeemed ſhut up in another Iſland, and the next Year were 

defeated by Agricala, who ordered his Ships to ſail round 

Britain, which he firſt diſcovered to be an Iſland; but, 

after all his glorious Actions, he was recalled, and pri- 

- - yately poiſoned by the Emperor Domitian, to whom great 
Virtue was as puniſhable as open Vice. 

ArTzr theſe Eftabliſhments, the Romans called all 
that Part of the Iſland lying Northward from the two 
Friths, Caledonia; leaving the Name of Britannia to the 
Reſt which was reduced to their Obedience, and from 
that Time remained a Roman Province, enduring all thoſe 
Hardſhips, which are the uſual Lot of the vanquiſhed : 
The Roman Legions were recruited by Britons, whereby 

| the Ifland was drained' of its native Strength, and the 
Britens diſabled from revolting : However, ſeveral of 
them choſe to relinquiſh their Poſſeſſions, and retire into 
the North among the Pidts and Scots, rather than live in 
Subjection to the Roman Yoke; with whom they made 
continual War againſt the Romens, in Maintenanee of 
that precious Liberty, which was loſt to their unhappy 
Country; and thereby rendered themſelves ſo formidable 
to the Romans, that ſeveral of their Emperors were obliged 
to come over in Perſon, aud oppoſe the Efforts of their 
invincible Courage. 1 
A.D. From the Departure of Agricola, nothing material 
117. happened in Britain till the Reign of Adrian, when the 
- ——— Caledonians made an Irruption into the Roman Province; 
A. D. Which occaſioned the Emperor to come over in Perſon, 
120. to ſubdue theſe fierce and troubleſome People; but, find- 
ing it impoſſible, he left all the Country between Agri- 
coly's Wall and the Tyne to the Caledonians, in hopes by 
thus enlarging their Bounds to keep them quiet; for 
which Purpoſe, he cauſed a Rampart of Earth to be 
thrown up, from the Mouth of the Tyne to Sokway 
Frith about eighty Miles long; after which, he returned 
a to 
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' From this Time, the Southern Briror; were daily Ro- 
manizing themſelves, and 'were now made Denizens of 
Rome; which made the Northern Britons confider them as 
much their Enemies as the Romans were; ſo that they 
made ſeveral Irruptions into the Romar Provinces, till the - 
Emperor Antoninus ſent Lollius Urbicus to ſuppreſs their In- A. P. 
vaſtons, who raiſed another Rampart on the Neck of 
Land between the two Friths where Agricola had formerly 
built his Fortreſſes; whereby the Caledonians were com- 
pelled to remain peaceably in their Country till the Reign 
of the Emperor Commadus: But, under the Reign of Mar- A. D. 
eur Aurelius, the Chriſtian Religion was embraced by 
Lucius, King of one of the Britiſb independent States, 
whoſe Example ſoon made it general. | 

Tre Caledonians renewed their Incurfions ; which ob- A. D. 
hoed Commodus to fend over Ulpivs Marcellus, a General 
of great Reputation, who had the Succeſs to put an End 
to a dangerous War: Though, under the Emperor Se- 
werus, the Caledonians Rea the Roman Province again ; 
which occaſioned the Emperor to come over in Perſon, ac-'A: D. 
compamed by his Sons Caracalla and Geta, with a nu- _225-_ 
merous Army, intending to put an End to the continual 
Commotions in Britain by the entire Conqueſt of the 
North. Severus penetrated mto the Country of the Ca- 
ledoniant, and defeated them in fome Engagements: But, 
finding himfelf unable to reduce them, wr lofing 50,000 
Men, he confined himſelf, in Imitation of Adrian, by 
erecting a new Wall, in the Place where that Emperor 
threw up his Rampart; which the Britoxs called Murſever, 
or Severus s Wall; but the Engliſb afterwards called it the 
Pifs Wall, becauſe it divided the P:43. from the Britons. 
Severus, on Account of this Expedition, aſſumed the 
Title of Britanmcus Maximus, and died at York; being 
ſucceeded by his two Sons, who concluded a Peace wi 
the Caledonians, and returned to Rome: Aſter which, 
nothing conſiderable happened in Britain for a great 
Number of Years ; except that the Emperor Prabus, af- 
ter fubduing the Vandal, and — 
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A. D. Numbers of them here, ho. are thought, to have ſettled Þ Y 
2326, themſelves among the Leni, in Cambrid geſbire. a 
. Urox. the Divifions in the Roman 1 which was 
grown a Prey to their Armies, ſeveral Aſpirers to the im- 
perial Purple, decided their Batties in Gaul. Conſtantins, 
Emperor of the Weſt, having Britain in his Diviſion, 
A. D. came over to appeaſe ſome Commotions among the Nor- 
2 thern People, ho were now diſtinguiſhed by the Names 
of Deucaledonians and Vecturiens: But this Emperor died 
at ork in the Beginning of his Expedition; being ſuc- 
ceeded by Conſtantine his Son, who was born in Britain, 
and is reported to have had Helena og of Coel, a 
Britiſb Prince, for his Mother. 
during whoſe Reign the Britons lived in profound Tran- 
quility. Before this Time, Britain was divided into two 
Provinces only: But this Emperor divided it into three. 
The firſt was called Britannia Prima, becauſe firf con- 
quered ; containing all the Country South of the Thamez,, 
and having London for its Capital, which was now. very, 
conſiderable for its Commerce. The ſecond, named Bri- 
+ / tannia Secunda, becauſ: next ſubdued, contained all the 
t Country Weſt of the Sewern to the 2 Sea, now called 
ales, which had Iſca or Caer Leon for its Capital. The 
third Province was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Maxima 
Czfarjenfis; containing all the Country lying Northward, 
of the 7, hames, and Eaſtward of the Severn; having. 
York for its Capital: But this Province was afterwards 
ſubdivided into two Parts; the Southern Part retaining the 
old Name of Maxima Cz/arien/is ; and the other, more. 
Northward, being called Flavia Cæſarienſis. In theſe, 
Provinces were twenty-eight large Cities, which i in Time 
became the Seats of ſo many Biſhops. 

Ar rx the Natives of the Country were f into 
the le ionary or auxiliary Troops, and Britain had entirely 
ſubmitted to the Roman Voke, a great N umber of foreign 
Families were tranſplanted there, who had ſo far inter- 
mixed with the Natives, that they became one People, 
governed by Raman Officers: So that they all deſerved 
the Name of Britons; becauſe, the Romans, and other 

Foreigners, 
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oreigners, as well as the Natives, had the ſame Intereſt A. D. 
> defend Britain, which became their common Country. 327: 
he Roman Empire, under Conſtantine, was divided into 


pour large Præfectures: Britain, which before was go- 
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verned by the Emperor's Proprætor, or Lieutenant, now 
became a Province ſubje& to the Præfect of Gaul, and 
governed by his Deputy, who, with ſeveral inferior 
Officers, managed all civil and criminal Matters, ac- 
cording to the * Laws: But the military Govern- 
ment after the Reign of Conſantine was under the Com- 
mand of three General Officers, called the Duke of 
Pritain; who was to protect the Northern Parts, from 
the Irruptions of the Pics and Scots; the Count of 
Britain, who was to preſerve Peace in the inland Parts, 
on the Weſtern Coaſts; and the Count of the Saxon 
Coaſts, who was to guard the Eaſtern and Southern 
Coalts from the frequent Inroads of the Saxon Pirates: 
All theſe Generals having a Body of Troops, conſiſting 
of about 20,000 Faot, and 2000 Horſe. | 5 

BRITAIN affords nothing remarkable from the Death. P. 
of Conſtantine to the Reign of Yalentinian the Firſt; but it 
was ſubje& to many Extortions from the Raman Officers, 
and frequently invaded by the Caledonians, who were 
now denominated . Pi&s, Scots, and Atacots. Theſe, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Franks and Saxons, broke throiig:: the Ro- 
man Pretentures, and committed great Ravages in the 
Northern Province: Upon which, Valentinius ſent over 
his Lieutenant Theodefius, with a numerous Army, to ſup-A. P. 
preſs the Invaſion; who defeated his Enemies, refortifed 27 
the Pretentures, and enlarged the Roman Territories with 
a great Tract of Land belonging to the P:#s, which he 
erected into a fifth Province, calling it Valencia, in ho- 
nour of Valentinian. PE 1 ; 

From this Time, the Britons ſunk into the loweſt De- 
gree of Degeneracy : The Romans had long held them in 
a State of Servitude ; but all the Protection they met 
with from the Arms of their Maſters was owing to Ad- 
vantages ariſing from their ſervile Duties: They were 
without any Idea of Liberty; nor had they any other 
Poſſeſſion of Property than what they held by a n 

| wats Et 01117 nee? Mo 
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A. D. Tenure from their inſolent Inmates: They were become 5 
a Race of Slaves, ſunk to a State of Impotence, not 5 
only reproachful to them as Britons, but unworthy of 8 
them as Men: So that they werg incapable of defending | A 


themſelves, and were ſoon to be deprived of any Protec- | 

tion from the Romans. | - 

As the Roman Forces decreaſed in Britain, occaſioned | 

by the Diſputes between the ſeveral Competitors for the il * 
Empire; the Pia and Scots ſtill the more boldly infeſted | 

the Northern Parts, croſſing the Friths, and hovering 
about the Coaſts, in little Boats of Wicker, covered with 
Leather; filling all where they came with Spoil and | 
Slaughter; till repelled, by what remained of the Roman 
Forces, they retired ſtill into their Northern Neſt, watch- 

ing for the next Occaſion of Invaſion, and Revenge upon 

the neighbouring Britons, whenever the Romans were 
drawn away into remoter Parts of the Iſland. Theſe En. 
terprizes were often repeated, and as often repreſſed, for 
pn ſome Time; till, in the Reign of Honorius, upon the 
= mighty Inundations of thoſe barbarous Northern Nations, 
| which under the Names of the Goths and Vandalt, in- 
vaded the Roman Empire with infinite Numbers, Fury, 

and Danger to Rome itſelf, all the Roman Legions were at 

laſt drawn out of Britain, with moſt of the Britons that 
were fit for military Service, to relieve the Emperor. | 
The Britons then erected themſelves into an independent 

Government, electing Conſtantine for their Sovereign, and 
adorning him with all the Diſtinctions of imperial Dig- 
nity; who afterwards paſſed all his Army over to the 
"Continent, where he procured: himſelf to be aſſociated in | 
the Command of the Empire by Honorius; but this Eva- 
cuation gave the finiſhing Blow to the Roman Intereſt in 
Britain ; eſpecially, as moſt of theſe Britons deſpiſed their | 
degenerated Countrymen; and, inſtead of returning to their 
own Country, ſettled in Armorica, now Bretagne in France. 

- HONORIUS afterwards ſent a Legion twice to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Britons, who drove back the Pi#s, and i 
returned to the Continent ; after which the Pia and Scots 
renewed their Depredations, drove the Britons from the 
Wall of Severus, and conquered all the Country * 

that 
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that and the Forts of Agricola. The Britons again ap- A. P. 
plied to Honorius for Relief: But Rome was unable to 44. 


defend itſelf; being ſoon after reduced by Alaric the 
Goth. The Britons ſent over their miſerable Epiſtle for 
Aſſiſtance to the renowned A#tius, General of the Ro- 
man Forces, who had by ſeveral remarkable Succeſſes, 
for a Time, repelled the Violence of the Gothic Arms ; 
which was addreſſed in theſe Words; „ To tis, 
« thrice Conſul; the Groans of the Britons;” inform- 
ing him, after other lamentable Complaints, That 
« thebarbarons People drove them to the Sea, and the Sea 
c back to the barbarous People; between which, they had 
« only left the Choice of theſe two Deaths, either to be 
& killed by the one, or drowned by the other. But, having 
no Hopes given them by the Roman General of any Suc- 
cours from that Side, they began to conſider what other 
Nation they might call over to their Relief; and this 
occaſioned the Introduction of the Saxons into Eng- 
land, of which the Romans had been in Poſſeſſion 443 
Years. | 

Tuvs expired the mighty Empire of Reme; firſt in 
Britain, ſoon afterwards in Lay itſelf: An Empire which 
bore the principal Sway in this Iſland; though Britain 
was never thoroughly ſubdued by the Romans; with 
whoſe Empire alſo expired every Thing in the Weſtern 
World which before was chiefly Roman; ſuch as Learn- 
ing, Valour, Eloquence, Hiſtory, Civility, and even 
Language itſelf; all theſe, with equal Pace, diminiſhing 
and decaying together. 

As to the Religion of the ancient Britons, it has been 
already obſerved, that it was Druidiſm, founded upon 
the Pythagorean Syſtem : But this was.early eradicated by 
the Promulgation of the Chriſtian Doctrine, which is 
ſaid to have been firſt eſtabliſhed. in Britain, either by 
St. Paul ſoon after the Death of Chi; or by Joſeph of 
Arimathea, in the fixty-third Year of the Chriſtian /Era, 
who, according to William of Malmeſbury, erected Glafton- 
bury Abbey, in honour of the bleſſed Virgin. But as the 
Romans were not generally converted to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, till the Reign of Conſtantine the Great; and — 
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A. P. the Druidical Religion afforded many Advantages to the 
448. Briti/h Prieſts over the Reſt of the People, whom they if 


While Caſſibelan laid his Eagles low. 


kept in a State of ſuperſtitions Ignorance; the Tenets of F 
Chriſtianity were nat far diſſeminated in Britain, till the 
Converſion of Conſtantine, about the Year of Chri/t 318, | 
when the Romans every where followed the Example of 
their Emperor, who granted many Indulgencies to the 
Britons, among whom Chriſtianity ſoon bore down every 
Appearance of their ancient Paganiſm; the Temples of 
their Idolatry, and the Seats of their Druids were de- 
flroyed ; while Chriſtian Churches were erected, and ſe- 
veral Biſhopricks eſtabliſhed, in the different Parts of the 
Iſland, where the Roman Flamens, or Britiſh Druids were 
ſettled : Though, under the Perſecutions of Diocleſian and 
Maximian, St. Alban ſuffered Martyrdom, about the | 
Year 303, in ſupport of Chriſtianity, at Yerulam, which, 
from this Proto-martyr of the Zriti/5 Church, has ſince 
been called St. A/bans. Some of the Britiſb Biſhops were | 
inclined to Pelagianiſm ; which Hereſy was ſoon aboliſhed 
by the Interpoſition of two Ga/lican Biſhops, who, before 
their Departure, erected Schools, which produced many 
Eccleſiaſticks remarkable for their Learning and Piety. 
But it is obſervable that the firſt Biſhops of Britain, nei- 
ther paid or acknowledged any Supremacy to the See of 
Rome ; which, in ſucceeding Ages, accumulated all the 
Power of the Church entirely to herſelf; whereby ſhe } 


eſtabliſhed a Superiority productive of her own Superſti- 


tion, and deſtructive of the civil Rights, as well as of 
any religious Toleration of Conſcience, among other 
Nations. Fl 1 5 | 3 0 
In Freedom ſacred Cauſe the Britons bled, 
Till Rome in ſhameful Bondage Britain led. 
Vet mighty Julius fear'd his naked Foe, 


1 , 


The Britons, if united, had prevail'd d; 
Nor brave Caractacus in Glory faikd : * 

Vienulius had preſerv'd the Britiſ Race 
Nor Baadicra ſeen her foul Diſgracde. 
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he Curſe on the Arts by Agricola ſpread; | A. D. 
ey They robb'd the Heart, while they enrich'd the 446. 
of Head: * 
he The Britiſb Virtue loſt in Latian Pride, 

8, Freedom took Wing, and Britiſbꝰ Glory dy d. 

of Then Rome no more her Empire could command, 

he And Gothic Rudeneſs overſpread the Land. 

ry 

of 

— 


From the Beginning of the Saxon Heptarchy in 
the Year 455, to the Reduction of the ſeven 
States into one Kingdom by Egbert, in the 
Year 829. 


HE Britons were like their native Oaks tranſplanted 
into foreign Soils, where they loſt their Strength 
and Beauty: They had learned the Raman Civility only 
to ſuffer more from the Saxon Barbarity: And they were 
but juſt adopted Chriſtians, when it was their hard Fate 
to fall a Prey to a foreign Race of Pagans. 

As ſoon as the Romans left Britain to its ancient Inha- 
bitants, the Scots and Pifs renewed their Incurſions; 
while the Britons, ſunk into the loweſt State of Dege- 
neracy, loſt to all Senſe of publick.Virtue, and Strangers 
to every Sentiment of Liberty, ſought Refuge in Subjec- 
tion. They had elected ſeveral Princes, deſtroyed many 
of them, regarded none; till Vortigern, Count or King 
of the Dunmonii was elected their Chief, rather than ſole 
Monarch, who became popular, becauſe his Vices ſorted 
well with thoſe of the People. Vortigern was too much 
addicted to Luxury, to prove the Protector of his People 
by his Bravery: The Scots and Pi#s formed a joint In- 
vaſion; the Britons trembled at the approaching wy 
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they found no Shelter from their Prince, and a general 
Council was held to provide ſome Means of Defence 
Na againſt their powerful Invaders; when, by the Artifices of 
Vortigern, it was determined to ſend a Deputation to the 
Saxons, deſiring their Aſſiſtance againſt the Scots and 
Pics. 

VORTIGERN repreſented to the Britons, that the 
Romans were the ſole Cauſe of their Misfortunes, by 
draining the Iſland of all her Youth capable of bearing 
Arms: That, from the little Union between the principal 
Members of the State, he had no Hopes of reſcuing his 
Subjects from their preſent Calamities : Concluding, that 
the Britons could not exiſt without a foreign Aid; and 
that none but the Saxons were in Condition to give them 
Aſſiſtance. The Prince ſucceeded ; the Aſſembly con- 
curred in his Opinion; and this brought on the total 
Ruin of their Couutry. It was reſolved, that ſome Lands 
ſhould be aſſigned to the Saxons; and, after great Debate, 
the Ifle of Thanet in Kent was appointed for the Reſidence 
of theſe Auxiliaries; who were alſo to be allowed a cer- 
tain Pay from the Br:tonsfor granting them their Aſſiſtance. 
Whether Variety was thought an Abatement of Evil ; 
or whether Men in Deſpair fondly imagine a Kind of Re- 
fuge from one Miſery to another; it frequently happens 
that Men, through Impatience, or Timidity, eſteem the 
preſent Misfortunes the heavieſt which can befal them ; 
and, to remove the Evil which they fuffer, are ready to 

pull on a greater: This was the Caſe of the miſguided 

ritons; who were ſoon convinced of this invariable 
Maxim, that Mercenaries always conquer for themſebues ; 
for, as Aenopbon obſerved to the Athenians, it would be 
more for their Reputation abroad to truſt the Fortune of 
their State to the Courage and Valour of their own Ci- 
tizens, than in the Hands of Foreigners. Ambaſſadors 
were ſent to the Saxons, who accepted the Invitation, 
arrived in the Country, and foon acquired the whole 
Poſſeſſion of it to themſelves. 

Tus Saxons had rendered themſelves a formidable 
People, even to the Romans while they were in Poſſeſſion 


of Britain ; ; and when the Britons ſent for their Aſſiſtance, 
they 
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Weſt Frieze/and, Holland and Zealand; the Center of their 
Empire being at Brunſwick. The Saxons were a Branch 
of the Afatic Goths, or Getz; who under the Conduct 
of Moden, or Odin, poſſeſſed all thoſe mighty Tracts of 
Land ſurrounding the Baltic Sea. Theſe Gothic Na- 
tions were divided into ſeveral Branches; of which 
the Saxons were the Chief, who received their Name 
from their Weapons or Swords; theſe being of two Sorts; 
a long one worn by their Side, or at their Back; and 
another ſhorter, ſerving for a Bayonet or Dagger: Both 
were of the Shape of a Cutlaſs, and were called 
Seaxes, which in the Saxon Language ſignified a Wea- 
pon or Sword. 

Tus Saxons were again divided into ſeveral Branches, 
as they ſettled in different Countries; But the Suewi were 
the moſt remarkable People, both for their military Diſ- 
cipline, and their civil Polity. Before the Wars of Cz/ar in 
Gaul, the Suevi had invaded and ſubdued a great Part of 
Germany; where they had rendered themſelves ſo for- 
midable, that when the German Nations on the Rhine 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar, they told him, © they would 
« neither ſeek War with the Romazs, nor avoid it; that 
« they eſteemed themſelves as valiant as any other Na- 
tion, excepting only the Szevr; for whom the very 
« immortal Gods were not a Match; and Cz/ar ſeems 
to have dreaded them, as he never attempted to invade 
their Country. | 

Trese Suevi became afterwards divided into two ſe- 
parate Nations; both numerous, brave, and powerful. 
Thoſe towards the South-Eaſt of Germany were called 
Franks, from their great Love of Liberty; who, on the 
Decline of the Roman Empire, invaded Gaul, under the 
Conduct of Pharamond, about the Year 420; where they 
eſtabliſhed the Kingdom of France: While the other 
Branch of the Suevi, more properly underſtood by the 
Name of Saxons, extended their Seats all over the Coaſts 
of the North-Weſt Sea; from whence they committed 


ſeveral Depredations upon Merchants at Sea, and alſo 
upon 


they were in Poſſeſſion of large territorial Dominions in A. D. 
Germany; particularly of We/{phalia, Saxony, Eaſt and 448. 
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A. D. upon the maritime Coaſts of Britain; when Vortigern 
443. applied to them for their Aſſiſtance, and gave them an 
Opportunity of eſtabliſhing the Kingdom of England. 


THe Britons had been ſubjected by the Romans, who 


were obliged to abandon their Country, without leaving | 


behind them the Roman Form of Government ; they were | 


for a long Time the Elm which ſupported the Bret 
Vine; but as the Tree decayed, the Shrub periſhed. 


Though when the Saxons came, they ſpread their Root fo 


deep into the Britiſb Soil, that it has flouriſhed in a glo- 
rious Manner beyond the Corruption of Time, from the 
firſt Introduction of the Saxons under Hengift and Hor/a, 
to the Reign of his preſent Britannic Majeſty, King 
George the Second, the great Deſcendant of this principal 
Branch of the Saxen Family: And it ſhould be obſerved, © 


that the Franks, Saxons, and Alemanni, all Branches of 
the Suew!, are now in Poſſeſſion of France, Britain, and | 


Germany; the three moſt powerful Countries in Europe: 
While the Romans, and their Gothic Conquerors, are va- 
niſhed into nothing. 

Tus Religion of theſe Saxons was Paganiſm ; nor 
were they converted to Chriſtianity till about the End of 
the ſixth, or Beginning of the ſeventh Century. Their 
principal Gods were the Sun, Moon, Tuiſco, Moden, J hor, 
Friga or Fræa, and Seater or Crodo: To whom they con- 


ſecrated the ſeven Days of the Week; as appears by the 


preſent Names of theſe Days among the Germans, Fle- 
miſh, and Engliſb. Tuiſco is ſaid to be the Grandſon of 
Japbet, and to have firſt peopled the North of Europe; 


the Word Teutch, or Dutch, as the Germans call them- i 
ſelves, being probably derived from Taui/co. The God | 


Thor was the ſame among the Saxons, as Jupiter among 
the Romans, or Taramis among the Britons, that is, the 


\ Thunderer. Moden was the God of War; becauſe under 


his Conduct the firſt Saxon made their Migrations and 
Conqueſts: He was likewiſe conſidered as the Founder of 


their chief Families, who gloried as much in deriving *| 


their Deſcent from Moden, as the Romans did in tracing 
their Genealogy from Romulus. Fræa was the Wife of 


Woden, and was worſhipped as the Venus of the Saxons. 
| | Seater | 


i 
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Seater was conſidered as their Saturn. Beſides, they A. D, 
had a Goddeſs whom they termed Eaſter, and another 448. 


Herthus: They conſecrated the Month of April to the 
former, which ſtill gives Name to the Feſtival of Eafter, 
as it generally falls in that Month ; and by the latter they 
meant the Earth, or the Roman Cybele. 

As to their form of Government, it was rather ari- 
ſtocratical than monarchical; for Succeſs in War gave 
Precedence in Rank, and approved Wiſdom Authority in 
Council. Their Dominions on the Continent, were di- 
vided into twelve Governments, or Provinces; each of 
which had a Chief accountable to the general Aſſembly 
of the Nation: But, in Time of War, they elected a 
General who commanded their Armies, and was in- 
veſted with almoſt ſovereign Power ; which ceaſed at the 
End of the War, like that of the Roman Dictator. The 
whole Body of the People were conſulted on important 
Affairs; particularly War and Peace: Their Approba- 
tion was expreſſed by the Clangor of their Arms; and by 
a tumultuous Noiſe they ſhewed their Diſapprobation : 
But the more immediate Buſineſs of theſe Aſſemblies 
was to appoint the Chiefs who were to preſide in their 
ſeveral Diviſions, as Shires, Hundreds, Streets, and Vil- 
lages; each of theſe Chiefs having a Hundred of their 
Commons as their Aſſeſſors, or Jurors. They were ſa 


fond of military Honour, that they held their public 


Conſultations generally in Armour; they were the firſt 
People who gave riſe to the Science of Heraldry, by 
rendering the Devices upon their Shields hereditary ; 
and no Man could wear Arms without the public Per- 
miſſion. As Romulus diſtinguiſhed his People according 
to their Honour and Quality, giving the better Sort the 
Name of Patricii, and the reſt the common Title of 
Plebeii: So we find the Saxons diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
into the three Ranks of Noblemen, Freemen, and Slaves. 
The Manners of the Saxons, in general, were like what 
Tacitus deſcribes of the ancient Germans; they avere re- 
markable for their Hoſpitality, their Plainnefs, and Sim- 
plicity of Food, as alſo for their Love of martial Exerciſes, 
They were conſidered by __ Romans as the braveſt of = 
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A. D. the German Nations, whom they excelled in Magnani- 

443. mity of Mind, Strength of Body, and Firmneſs of Con- 
ſtitution : They were clad in ſtrong Armour; their Arms 
were long Spears, and ſmall Shields; with Swords like 
Cutlaſſes as before mentioned : Their Cloaths were Caſ- 
ſocs looſe, and generally of Linen Cloth, trimmed with 
broad Borders, wrought of ſeveral Colours: Their Hair 
hung down upon their Shoulders: And they were re- 
— for the Beauty and Grace of their Perſons: 
But, though they were brave in the Field, they princi- 
pally relied on their Power at Sea. 1 

SUCH were the People who were now to be introduced 
into Britain; theſe were the Men who reared up the ſolid * 
Fabric of Briti/ Liberty; theſe were the Anceſtors of 
Engliſbmen, who conveyed to their Poſterity, the beſt, faireſt, | 
and happieſt Form of Government, that was ever in- 
ſtituted for the Welfare, Safety, and Honour of So- 

cCiety. 

Tur Saxons muſt be conſidered as Soldiers of For- 
tune, numerous in their Tribes, and ready to embrace any 
advantageous Settlement: They knew what was to be 
found in Britain; and, upon the Arrival of the Briti{ 
Ambaſſadors, Vitigiſil, General of the Saxons, ſummoned 
an Aſſembly to hear what the Britons had to propoſe, |} 
The Britons requeſted the Protection of the Saxons; and 
offered to ſubmit to what Terms they ſhould think rea- 
ſonable, provided by their Aid they were enabled to | 
drive the Enemy out of their Country. The Saxon Ge- 
neral aſſured them that the Saxons would ſtand by them in 
their preſſing Neceſſities: Terms were agreed upon, and 
the Negociation concluded; whereby the Saxons were to 
ſend gooo Men into Britain, who were to be put into Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Iſle of Thanet, and alſo to be paid and main- 
tained by the Britons. 

'HENGIST and Horſa, both Sons of V tigifl, were 
appointed to command the Saxon Troops intended for the 
Relief of: Britain: They were of the Line of Wogen; 
both brave and reſolute Men, fit for ſuch an Enterprize, | 
and fond of ſuch an Acquiſition which was now to be | 
— As it was uſual with the Saxons to give their 

Children 
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and Horſa a Horſe. Hengi/t was about thirty Years of 
Age; he had ſerved in the Roman Armies, where the 
Emperors generally kept ſome Saxon Troops in their Pay: 
His Prudence was equal to his Courage, and both to- 
gether warranted his Succeſs. The two Brothers, like 
Romulus and Rhemus, were to be the Founders of a migh- 
ty State: Hengiſi ſucceeded like Romulus; if the one had 

higher Views than governing in Alba, the other was am- 
1 bitious of poſſeſſing the fertile Country of Britain, inſtead 
1 ot dwelling in the uncultivated Tracts of Germany: But 
cif Horſa loſt his Life like Rhemus, after his Brother had 

partly ſucceeded in his Attempt; with this Difference, 
that the Saxon fell by his Enemies, the Roman among his 
Friends. The Romans, under Romulus, were like the 
Saxoms under Hengiſt; having a kind of Fierceneſs, or 
rather Wildneſs in their Temper, utterly averſe to every 
s Thing that was polite and agreeable: Both Nations re- 
4 lied ſolely on the Force of their native Virtue, without 
h being indebted to the Advantage of Art, for the Im- 
0 provement of their Reaſon, or for the Aſſiſtance of their 
5 Courage: From whence, a Groſsneſs of Invention paſſed 
d current for Wit, and Study was eſteemed an unmanly 
Labour; eſpecially while they found, that their exact 


to Discipline, and unconquered Reſolution, rendered them 
5 Maſters of Nations much more knowing than themſelves. 
* | Virgil, in a Reign when all the Civility and Learning in 


14 Ny © World were tranſplanted to Rome, choſe to make the 
Arts of Government and War the diſtinguiſhing Excel- 

i. lencies of his Countrymen; the ſame, with equal Rea- 
ſon, may be aſſerted of theſe Saxons; with much more 

of their Deſcendants. Both Nations were civilized by 
ſimilar Accidents: The Romans, when Philip of Macedon 
had a Deſign againſt the Liberty of Greece, had their 
W firſt Intercourſe with the Greciazs; when, according to 
| their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, they 
rather made themſelves Maſters of that People, by whom 
their Manners were refined, as their Power was increaſed : 
And the Parallel may very well be extended to the 
D 2 Saxon, 


- 


Children the Name of Animals, theſe Princes received A. D. 
theirs on that Account; Hengiſt ſignifying a Stone-Horſe, 448. 


A. D, 
448. 


A. D. 
449. 


Vortigern, who immediately put them in Poſſeſſion of 


A. D. 
Expedition of his Son Hengiſt, and hoping to form a Set. 
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Saxons, who came over to aſſiſt the Britons: But the Ro- 
man Greatneſs was too unwieldy to ſubſiſt without Decay ; 
the Saxon Power was ſo compacted as to retain its pri- 
mitive Vigour to the preſent Time, and perhaps to, the 
lateſt Generations. | | 

Tre Saxons, notwithſtanding their Promiſe to ſend 
gooo Men into Britain, only ſent three Ships with 
1500 Men, who embarked from Zealand, and arrived at 
Ebbesfleet in the Iſle of Thanet ; where Hengiſt and Horſa 
were received with the greateſt Civility and Reſpe&t by * 


that Iſland according to Agreement. The Pids and 
Scots were advancing againſt the Britons: Hengift joined 
Vortigern, and, inſpiring the Briti/h Troops with Courage 
enough to march boldly againft the Enemy, a Battle was | 
fought near Stamford in Lincolnſhire, wherein the Pi; 
and Scots were defeated ; as they were alſo in ſeveral other 
Encounters; which obliged them to abandon their Con- 
queſts, and retire into their own Country; dreading 
nothing ſo much as engaging with the Saxons, who had 
the Advantage both of Arms and Diſcipline. 

AFTER ſignalizing their Proweſs, the Saxons returned 
to their appointed Station in the Iſle of Thanet: But} 
Hengiſt was now ſenſible of the Fertility of Britain, the 
Diſſentions among the Brit Chiefs, and the Dege- 
neracy of the People; therefore he thought of nothing 
but extending his Territory beyond the little Limits pre- 
ſcribed to him by Vorti gern, on whom he prevailed to | 
ſend for the Remainder of the Saxon Forces from Germany, |5 
to protect him againſt his murmuring Subjects, who were 
now jealous of the increaſing Number of Saxons, and 
apprehended that Vortigern was conſpiring the Ruin of 
his People, for the Gratification of his Ambition. 1 

WITIGISIL, who had great Expectations from the | 


tlement no leſs glorious and advantageous than what the 
Saxons enjoyed in Germany, equipped ſixteen large Vel- | 
ſels, in which he tranſported about 8000 Men under the 
Command of Eſcus the eldeſt Son of Hengi/?, who * 
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found himſelf ſufficiently formidable to plant the Saxon A. D. 


Branch in the Soil of Britain. 

THe Experience of all Ages, and of all Nations, 
ſhews us, that a People who cannot defend themſelves, 
can never 'rely upon the Defence of others, eſpecially 
upon Mgrcenaries, as the Saxons were to the Britons; who 
ſoon took an Opportunity of complaining that their 
Wages were not adequate to their Service, and from Ser- 
vants ſoon became Maſters. The Britons perceived the 
Intention of their new Friends, whom they now dreaded 
more than their old Enemies: They were afraid of the 
Yoke that was preparing for them; but they knew not 
how to prevent it: The Wolf was in the Fold, and he 


vas not to be ſcared away. Indeed, the Britons, through 


all their Hiſtory down to the preſent Age, might have 
been ſenſible of the Danger of Auxiliaries; eſpecially in 
an Iſland, and a fruitful Country: Moſt Nations have given 
them the Example: Thus Demetrius being called to aſſiſt 
Alexander ; inſtead of defending, deprived him of Ma- 
cedon; and Syracen the Turk ſerved Sonar the Sultan of 
Egypt in the ſame Manner: Thus, the Emperor of Con- 
fantinople, by hiring 10,000 Txrks, occaſioned the Ser- 
vitude of the Chriſtians: Thus the Saxons uſed the Bri- 
tons; and thus the Engliſb treated the Iriſb. 

HENGIST, ever attentive to his favourite Scheme 
of enlarging his Dominion, had greatly ingratiated him- 
ſelf into the Favour of Vortigern, whom he invited to 
Supper, when he ſhewed him many Marks of his Reſpect 
and Gratitude. Eſcus had brought over Rowena the 
Daughter of Hengiſt, a very beautiful young Lady, who 
being ods to Vortigern won ſo far upon his 
Affections as to occaſion him to demand her in Marriage: 
But Hengi/t refuſed his Conſent, till the amorous Briton 
offered him the Poſſeſſion of Kent; upon which the 
Match was concluded: From whence it is evident, that 
the important Fate of Nations, frequently depends upon 
trivial Circumſtances; for what could be more fo, than 
the Accident of Rowena preſenting a Bowl of Wine 
to Vortigern? And this little Accident, occaſioned the 
greateſt Revolution that had ever been felt in Britain. 
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Taz Saxon Prince was continually alarming Yortiger: 


. with the Diſcontent of the Britons, and their Attach- 


A.D. 


452. 


ment to Ambroſius, who was of Royal Britiſb Extraction, 
and had taken Refuge from the hatred of Yortigern in the 
Court of Alaroen King of Armorica: Whereby the timo- 
rous Fortigern was induced to grant his Permiſſion for the 
Introduction of a larger Body of Saxons into Britain, 
who arrived in a Fleet of forty Ships, conducted by Oe 
the Brother of Hengiſt, and Ebuſa or Abiſa the Son of 
Odta, who at firſt ſettled in Northumberland, beyond the 


Wall built by Severus, on the North Side of the Tyne to- 


A. D. 


wards the Eaſt; from whence they gradually advanced 
towards the South, and drove the Britoxs beyond the 
Humber; their Pretence of ſeating themſelves in this 
Colony, being to guard that Frontier againſt the Scots 
and P:#s, and prevent their Incurſions upon the Britons; 
which theſe Saxons effected with great Bravery and Suc- 
ceſs; obliging thoſe Nations to bound their Territories 
with the rough and mountainous Countries that lie be- 
tween the two Seas, near the River Tweed; which have 
ever ſince continued as the Borders between the two King- 
doms of England and Scotland, into which the Iſland came 
afterwards to be divided. 

BRITAIN being now delivered and ſecured from its 
ancient Foes, Diſſentions aroſe between the Britons and 
their new Allies: The Saxons valued too high the Aſ- 
fiſtance they had given; and the Britons too low what 
they had received; till the firſt, allured by ſo fair a Prey, 
and the fertile Soil of ſo ſweet a Country inviting ſtill 
greater Numbers from the Continent, eſtabliſhed the two 
Saxen Kingdoms of Kent and Northumberland ; whereby 
they were in Poſſeſſion of the Southern and Northern 
Parts of what belonged to the Britons, from whence they 
were invaded on both Sides, with the greater Hatred and 
Diſtinction, becauſe the Saxors were all Pagans, and the 
Britons generally Chriſtians. | 

VORTIGERN, for the ſake of marrying Rowena, 


455- was divorced from a former Wife; by whom he had a 
Son named Yortimer, who was as much the Deliverer, as 
his Father was the Deſtroyer of his Country: In 

rie 
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Grief and Indignation, he ſaw the Saxors extending their A. Di 
Bounds: He ſaw them not only in Poſſeſſion of Kent, 


but of another large Tra& which they afterwards called 
Middleſex, Eſfjex, and Suffolk; where their Inſolence 
rouzed his Reſentment; and that Reſentment, like the 
Flint when applied to the Steel, ſtruck out the dormant 
Sparks of Brit; Bravery: Vortigern was abandoned by 
the Britons; and Vortimer was elected their General, who 
attacked, and was ſucceſsful againſt the Saxons, particu- 
larly in a Battle at Aylesford in Kent, wherein Horſa fell 
by the Hand of Yortimer. 


| The Saxon Kingdom of Kent, which begun in 
455, and continued to the Year 823. 


HENGIST, on the Death of his Brother, aſſumed 
the Title of King of Kent; and, fearful of Vortimer, 
concluded a Peace with the Scots and Pz#s, brought the 
Northumbrian Saxons to his Aſſiſtance, and obtained a 


farther Reinforcement from Germany. Vortimer dying in A. D. 
all the height of Glory and Succeſs againſt the Saxons, 457: 


they re- inſtated Yortigern on the Throne: But he was 
obliged to oppoſe Hengi/t, who ſeemed deſirous of ac- 
commodating all Matters by Treaty, rather than by 
Arms; for which Purpoſe an Aſſembly of the principal 
Men of both Nations was held on Saliſbury Plain, where 
the treacherous Saxons being ſecretly armed, fell upon 
the unarmed Br:tons, and ſuddenly maſſacred 300 of the 
Britiſb Nobility. 

AFTER this, the Britiſb Spirit was loſt for a conſi- 
derable Time, and Yortigern again deprived of his Dig- 
nity ; which the Britons conferred on Ambrofius, who pro- 


ſecuted that War againſt the Saxons, whereby Britain, in A. D. 
the End, was peopled with new Inhabitants, and a new 465. 


Face of Things introduced over the whole Iſland. 

IT is the being accuſtomed to Arms, that only can 
make Soldiers; the moſt enervated Nation will acquire a 
Spirit of Bravery, and a Knowledge of military Diſci- 
pline, when they are encouraged to take up, and inſtructed 
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A. D. how to handle their Weapons. The Roman Luxury had 
465. ſuppreſſed the Britzh Spirit; but it was revived by the 


an, 


A. D. 


A. D. 


A. D. 


477+ 
— 


488. 


495. 


Saxon Inſolence. Ambrofius was aſſiſted by his Nephew Ar- 
thur, who was King of Danmonia, or Cornwal: Could Bri- 
tain have been protected from the Ravages of the Saxons, 
theſe Princes could have done it; both of them having 


all the Qualities of the moft celebrated Heroes in an emi- | 
nent Degree: But its fate was determined; this noble 
Country was deſtined to undergo an extraordinary Re- 


volution, and become a Prey to the Saxons. 
Tre Britons muſt be conſidered at this Time, much 


an the ſame Light as they are repreſented to have been ' 
when Julius Cæſar invaded the Country: They were ſtill l 


governed by ſeveral Princes, and Ambroſius was now the 


Chief of the Confederacy, in the ſame Manner as Ca- 


belan and Caractacus had been formerly. Several Battles 
were fought between the Saæons and Britons; the former 
aſſiſted by the Nerihumbrians, the latter by the Scotch; 
till both Sides were weary of military Contentions ; and, 
without the Formality of a Treaty, ſought that Repoſe 
in Peace to which they were prompted by a mutual Ne- 
ceſſity. 

Dvurixc this Ceſſation of Arms, another Colony of 
Saxons arrived to ſeek their own Fortunes in Britain, and 
ſupport the Intereſt of their Countrymen: They conſiſted 
of about 4000 Men, and landed on the Coaſt of that Part of 
the Country which was afterwards called Szſeæ, under 


the Conduct of Ella, and his three Sons Cymen, Whecing + 


or Pleting, and Ciſa; who, after ſome Reſiſtance on their 
landing, kept Poſſeſſion of that Part of the Country, 
where they eftabliſhed the Kingdom of the South Saxons. 

HENGITIST died, and was | by his Son E/ca; 
ſoon after which, a great Battle was fought between the 
Kentiſh Saxons and the Britons, wherein the former were 
victorious : But Ella was at the Head of the Saxon Con- 
federacy. 

Tux Year 495 is diſtinguiſhed by the Arrival of Cer- 
dic, and his Son Cyrric, two Saxon Princes, in five Ships, 
at a Place called Cerdichore, near Yarmouth in Norfolk; 


who afterwards proceeded Weſtward, and * the 
ing- 
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Kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. Cerdic was one of the A. D. 
Deſcendants of Woden: He was a very warlike Prince, 495- 
and had acquired great Reputation in Germany ; but he 

is principally remarkable on Account of his Poſterity ; 
becauſe, from him the Kings of England are deſcended ; 

in the Male Line down to Edward the Confeſſor, and in 

the Female down to the illuſtrious Prince who now ſits 
upon the Britiſb Throne: Beſides, the Kingdom founded 

by Cerdic ſwallowed up all the reſt; ſo that he is to be 
eſteemed, if not as the firſt, at leaſt as one of the princi- 

pal Founders of the Engliſo Monarchy. 

Tus Britons ſtill endeavoured to oppoſe the increaſing 
Power of the Saxons; but in vain: The Britons were 
divided among themſelves, which has always been more 
fatal to them than to their Enemies; while the Saxors 
united all their Forces, and continued to invite others from 
the Continent to partake of thoſe Bleſſings with which 
Providence had enriched the Iſland. 

AMBROSIUS and Arthur oppoſed both the South A. PD. 
and the Northern Saxons ; but their Succeſs was impeded . 
by a conſtant Supply of Recruits to their Enemies from 
Germany, who were rendered much more formidable by 
the Arrival of Porta, and his two Sons Breda and Megla, 
who landed with 1500 Men, in two very large Ships, at 
Portſmouth in Hampſhire ; where they defeated the Bri- 
tons, and eſtabliſhed themſelves. 

As the Saxons were ſo ſtrongly confederated together, A. D. 
the Britiſb Princes collected all their Forces, and were 593-_ 
determined to put the Fate of their Country upon the 
Deciſion of one general Battle. Cerdic was now Succeſ- 
ſor to Hengiſt as the Chief of the Saxon Alliance; he was 
Joined by the Forces of Esa, Ella, and Porta; with 
theſe he met the Brits; a dreadful Battle enſued ; 
wherein both Parties alternately expected the Victory, 
which at laſt inclined to the Saxons, who flew 5000 of 
the Britons; and, among them, the glorious Ambroſtus, 
who fell with his Sword in his Hand, gloriouſly dying 
for that Country which he was unable to protect. 

ARTHUR, who was hereditary Prince of Cornaral, A. D- 
was elected by the _—— States to ſucceed Ambro/ius 322 

5 As 
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A. D. as the principal Commander of the Britiſb Forces: He is 
E reported to have fought twelve Battles againſt the Saxons, 


and to have been always victorious: But the Saxons {till 
increaſing from abroad rendered all his Bravery ineffec- 
tual. The War was carried on at many Times, and in 
many Places; the Event ſometimes favouring the Saxons, 


and ſometimes the Britons; wherein Arthur approved 
himſelf a great Prince, and a glorious Commander; the 
Britons ſhewed that they had the Senſe, and the Spirit of 
Freedom: While the Bravery of Arthur was oppoſed *: 


more by the Policy than the Force of Cerdic; for the more 


frequently the Saxons were defeated, ſo much the more 
frequent were the Supplies which they received from the 
Continent, where their Settlements were ſo numerous, 
that they have been properly termed the Workhouſe of 


Nations. 


AFTER the Arrival of Porta, the Saxons conſidered 
Britain as the Field of Fortune, and ſeem to have come 
over from ſeveral Parts of Germany, in ſtraggling indepen- 
dent Parties, each governed by a petty Leader, who © 
ſeized that Portion of Territory which the Weakneſs, 2 
Diviſions, or Negligence of the Britons rendered moſt | 
eaſy for Conqueſt; or the Convenience of Situation moſt 
advantageous for Poſſeſſion. The Britons were deſtitute 2? 
of all naval Force; while the Saxons had a numerous 


Fleet, which made them Maſters of the Sea: So that by 


preſerving their Communication open between the Saxons - 
ſeated in the North and Southern Parts of Britain, and 
both of them with the Continent, their Succeſs, and the 
ill Fortune of the Britons, are eaſily to be diſcovered ; for 
here is a ſtrong Inſtance, that Britain can never be re- 


tained, or conquered, without a Syperiority at Sea. 
VaLovk may be overtoiled, and at laſt conquered by 


perpetual Conqueſt: This was the Caſe of Arthur, great in 
Reputation, but weakened by Age, and diſturbed by do- 
meſtic Diſſentions, as well as foreign Invaſions. The 
Britiſb Prince concluded a Peace with Cerdic, who there- | 
by obtained the Countries ſince called Hampſhire and 


Somerſetſhire : Theſe were afterwards increaſed by Berk- 


Hire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire,* Dorſethhire, and a Part of - 


Corn- © 


— 
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and theſe Countries were ſoon inhabited by ſuch Saxons 
as were continually crowding from their numerous Hives 
in Germany: Whereby a new Name, a new Religion, a 
new Language, a new Government, and new Manners, 
were imported into Britain: While the old Inhabitants 
were diſpoſſeſſed of their Property, and became a Kind 
of Slaves to the Saxons; or abandoned their plentiful 
Seats, to preſerve their Liberty in the mountainous Tracts 
of Wales, and the remoter Parts of Carnaval; though ſome 
of them retired among their ancient Countrymen, who 
had ſettled themſelves in Bretagne in France. 


CERDIC, from the Ceſſions which had been made 4. P. 
him by Arthur, founded the Kingdom of Veſex, or of 332%. 


the Weſt Saxons ; ſo called, becauſe it lay Weſt of Kent 
and Suſex; the former of which was now governed by 
Octa, the Son of Eſca; and the latter was governed by 
Ciſa, the youngeſt Son of Ella. Cerdic allo conquered 
the Iſle of Wight, which he beſtowed upon his Nephews 
Stuff and Withgar: He then cauſed himſelf to be ſolemnly 
crowned at Wincheſter, the Capital of this new King- 
dom, where he exacted from his Subjects an Oath of 
Fealty, and died in the Year 534; being ſucceeded by 
his Son Cyrric in his Kingdom, and in the Command 
as Chief of the Saxon Confederacy. 


As Mordred had rebelled againſt Arthur, the Uncle , py 


prepared to chaſtiſe the Nephew : A civil War enſued, 
and a Battle was fought at Camblan in Cornwal, wherein 
both Princes fell by each others Sword; a great Number 
of their Soldiers periſhed, which, together with the 
Death of Arthur, was the ſevereſt Blow that could have 
happened to the Britons, who aſſiſted their Enemies in 
thus wantonly deſtroying themſelves. The great Arthur 
feemed like the Star of Britain, ſunk and loſt : He was 
buried at Glaſtonbury in Somerſet/hire ; where his Body was 
found, by the Command of Henry the Second, upwards 
of 600 Years afterwards; when Henry had the Satisfac- 
tion of viewing the ſacred Remains, and counting the 
glorious Wounds of this illuſtrious Hero; who may - 
term 


Cornaual, which were treacherouſly yielded to the Saxon A. D. 
Prince by Mordred the rebellious Nephew of Arthur; 527- 


542. 
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A. D, termed the laſt of Britons, with as much Propriety as 
542. Brutus has been called the laſt of Romans; and whoſe 


Name was held in ſuch high Eſteem, that King Richard 
the Firſt thought he could not confer a greater Honour 
upon Tancred King of Sicily, than preſenting him with 
the Sword of ſo great a Warrior. 

Uros the Death of Arthur, the Britons, with all their Bra- 
very, could only be conſidered as a Herd of Lions headed by 
a Deer, who might have been beat even by a Herd of Deer 
headed by a Lion; of ſuch more Conſequence is a good 
Commander over bad Soldiers, than of good Soldiers 
with a bad Commander. The Britiſb Confederacy was 
diſſolved, no Chief was appointed, five Princes contended 
for that Power which they were incapable of managing, 
and all their Diſſentions were fomented by the Saxons, | 
who now became Maſters of Britain, at leaſt that Part 
of it, which has always commanded the reſt, and which 
they now began to call Angle- land, or England: While thoſe 
Britons who adhered to that Independency which conſti- 
tuted the Glory and Happineſs of their Anceſtors, pre- 
ſerved their Liberties in the Mountains of Wales, where 
they were governed by Laws and Princes of their own 
till the Year 1272, when that Principality was united to 
England by the Policy of Eawar the Firſt; and they were 
proud of that —_— which they uncorruptedly re- | 

tain even to the preſent Hour. A poor Independency, to a 
brave Soul, is preferable to a Glendid Servitude: The 
honeſt Britons found this among their barren Mountains, 
which made that Refidence as delightful to them as the 
Switzers at this Time find their unfruitful and uncom- 
fortable Soil: But thoſe Britons who were loſt to the 
Senſe of Manhood, and the Honour of their Anceſtors, ; 
funk into a State of infamous Servility ; they were ſcat- 
tered among the Saxons, wholly ſpoiled of their Lands 
and Goods, uſed only for Tilling of Ground and Feed- | 
ing of Cattle; the very Children born of theſe miſerable | 
People belonging to the Lord of the Soil, like the reſt 
of the Stock of Cattle upon it; and thus began Villenage 
in England, which continued 960 Years, before it was 


happily aboliſhed by Henry the Seventh. 
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CYNRIC, the King of Veſex, was at the Head of A. D. 
the Saxon Confederacy; who defeated ſome Attempts . 
made by the Britons of Wales and Cornwal to recover 
their Country: But the Saxons having ended their old 
Quarrels with the Britons, began new ones among them- 
ſelves. From the Time Heng:i/t had peopled Efex and 
Middleſex with Saxons and Jutes, they were governed by 
a Deputy under the King of Kent; and the Northumbrian 
Kingdom, founded by O#a and Ebuſa, the Brother and 
Nephew of Hengiſt, was alſo held in a Kind of Subordi- 
nation to his Succeſſors: But, in the Year 527, Erkenawin 
aſſumed the Title of King of Efex, or of the Eaſt Saxons; 
this Kingdom lying Eaſtward of the other three, and 
containing Ex and Middle/ex, of which London was the 
Capital. In the Year 547, Ida brought a great Num- 
ber of Saxon Families from Germany,. which he landed in 
forty Veſſels at Flamborough in Yorkſhire, and was acknow- 
ledged the. King of Northumberland, which he held inde- 
pendent of Kent. In the mean time, Multitudes of Angles, 
under the Conduct of twelve Chiefs, all of equal Autho- 
rity, landed on the Eaſtern Coaſt of Britain, where they 
founded the Kingdom of Eaſt Anglia, or of the Eaſt 
Angles, containing the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge, of which Ufa was the firſt King in 571. 

Urox the Death of Ida King of Northumberland, that“ · P- 
Monarchy was divided by his two Sons into two King. 
doms; Bernicia, or the Northern Part was governed by 
Aadda; and Deira, or the Southern Part, was allotted to 
Ella; but none of our Hiſtorians, even the moſt modern, 
have made any Enquiry concerning this Diviſion; which 
probably was occaſioned by the great Annoyance the 
Northumbrians had received from the Britons on the South, 
and the Pi#s on the North; ſo that it was requiſite to 
have a Commander or King on each Side of the Fron- 
tier. 

CEAU LIV, the Son of Cynric, ſucceeded his Father A. D. 
in the Kingdom of Veſex, and the Dignity of chief 560. 
Monarch of the Saxons, which he wanted to render en- 
tirely abſolute ; though this could not be effected till the 
Reign of his Deſcendant Egbert, 295 Years W 

Wno 
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who reduced all the independent Saxon Governments into 
one glorious Monarchy. : 

Tae Weſt Saxon Prince kept the Britons and Saxons 
in Awe; and by the Diviſions of the latter, the former 
might have gained great Advantages, if they had been 
bleſt with an Arthur or an Ambroſius for their Leader, 
The Britons were ſenſible of the Opportunity, and they 
attempted to embrace it: But all their Hopes were for 
ever diſappointed by the Arrival of another formidable 
Body of Saxon Adventurers from Germany, under ths 
Conduct of Crida, or Cridda, of the Race of Woden, who 
landed in Eaſt Anglia, marched into the Country, and 
took Poſſeſſion of all between the Humber, the Sewern, | 
and the Thames, which he erected into the Kingdom of 
the Middle Angles, or what was afterwards more gene- 
rally called Mercia. 

Tuus the Britons, after a reſolute Defence of 130 
Years, were obliged to give up their Country to the very 
People they had called to their Aſſiſtance: But the Diſſen- 
tion of the Britons was the principal Cauſe of their De- 
ſtruction: The ſame Diſſention afterwards ſpread itſelf 
among the Saxons; which gave Occaſion for the Strong 
to oppreſs the Weak, and at laſt made Way for one to 
ſubdue all the others. 

Tu Saxons had now formed themſelves into ſeven 
Kingdoms, which were called the Heptarchy ; the whole 
being conſidered as making but one Body under the ſame 
Government, and called the Country of the Angles or 
Engle-land, and afterwards England. But the Britons re- 
tired into Cambria, to which the Saxons gave the Name 
of Gwallſh or MWalliſb-land, and afterwards Wales, on 
Account of their ſuppoſed Extraction from the Gau/ls: 
Where the Britons divided themſelves into ſeveral petty 
Kingdoms, which were at ſometimes ſeparated, at others 
united, according to the Power or Ambition of their 
Princes; who, from Time to Time, made ſeveral At- 
tempts to recover what they had loſt: However, their 
Efforts proved ineffectual; as alſo did the Endeavours of 


the Saxons to force them in their mountainous Retreats. 
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Taz Saxons, who had thus poſſeſſed themſelves of the A. D. 
faireſt Part of Britain, came from ſeveral Parts of Ger- 582. 


many, and had ſeveral Appellations according to the 
Places from whence they came; as the Saxons, on Ac- 
count of Saxony; the Futes, on Account of Jutland; 
and the Angles, on Account of Anglia; all which were 
adjacent Countries. Saxony and Futland till retain their 
Names ; the former being one of the preſent Circles of 
Germany, and the latter a Part of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark : But Anglia ſoon loſt its Name; being ſituated be- 
tween Saxony and Futland, and is now the Dutchy of 
Holftein. They all confidered themſelves as one People: 
And it is remarkable that the Name of the Saxon, ſtill 
remains in Germany, whilft that of the Angles is entirely 
loſt; and, on the contrary, this latter is perpetuated in 
Britain, where the former is almoſt forgot. 

IT is now proper to take a View of the Saxon Heptar- 
chy ; and to ſhew how the Country was inhabited, on 
this great Revolution of Inhabitants, Government, Name,. 
Language, Manners, Cuſtoms, Laws, Arms, Diſcipline, 
Poſſeſions, Titles, Religion, and even the whole Face of 
Nature. , | 

I. Taz firſt was. the Kingdom of Kent, founded by 
Hengiſt in 455, and containing only that County; being 
inhabited by the Futes: It continued 368 Years, and 


ended in 823; having been governed by ten of its own 


Kings, and ſeven doubtful or foreign Princes; of whom 
four were Pagans, and thirteen Chriſtians: Its principal 
Places being Canterbury, Dover, Rocheſter, . Sandwich, 
Deal, Folkflone, and Reculver. 

IT. Tux ſecond was the Kingdom of the South Saxons, 
founded by Ella in 491, and containing the Counties of 
Suſſex and Surry, whoſe principal City was Chicheſter - 
It continued about 109 Years, and ended about the Year 
600; having only five of its Monarchs ; of whom two 
were Pagans, and three Chriſtians : It being moſtly under 
the Power of the Kings of Kent and the Weſt Saxons. 

III. Tus third was the Kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, 
founded by Cerdic in 519; containing Cornwal, Dewon- 
Hire, Dorſetſhire, Wilthhire, Somerſetſhire, Hampſhire, _ 
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the Iſle of Wight, and Berkfhire; though the Remains of 
the Britons likewiſe inhabited Cornwa/l; the principal 
Places being Winchefler, Southampton, Portſmouth, Saliſ- 
bury, Dorcheſter, Sherborne, and Exeter: It continued till the 
Norman Conqueſt, being 547 Years, and ended in 1066: 
Having been governed by ſeventeen Monarchs during the 
Heptarchy, of whom five were Pagans, and twelve 
Chriſtians, the laſt of which was Egbert, who, in 829, 
became ſole Monarch of England. 

IV. Tur fourth was the Kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, 
containing, Mzdal:ſex, Eſex, and Part of Hertforaſhire ; 
where the principal Places were London and Colcheſter : 
It was founded, in 527, by Erkenwin, and continued 
220 Years, ending in 747; having been governed by 
Twelve Monarchs, of whom two were Pagans, and the 
reſt Chriſtians. 

V. Tus fifth was the Kingdom of Northumberland, 
founded by Ida in 547, containing Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Weſtmorelana, Northumberland, and 
Part of Scotland as far as Edinburgh Frith; the principal 
Places being York, Durham, Carliſie, Hexham, and Lon- 
caſter: It continued 245 Years, and ended in 792; ha- 
ving been governed by twenty Princes; of whom four 


were Pagans, and the reſt Chriſtians, whoſe Subjects 


were Angles, and called the Northumbrian Angles. 

VI. Tux fixth was the Kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, 
which contained Norfo/k, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire, with 
the Iſle of EY; where the principal Places were Norawich, 
Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge: It was founded by Uſa, 
in 575, and continued 218 Years, ending in 793, when 
it was united to the Kingdom of the Mercians. 

VII. Tus ſeventh was the Kingdom of the Mercians, 
or the Middle Angles, founded by Cridda in 582; con- 
taining G/ouceflerſhire, Hereford/hire, M orceſlenſpire, War- 
ewickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Bedford(hire, Buckinghamſhire, 
Part of Berk/hire, Oxfordſvire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, and Cheſhire ; the principal Places being 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, Litchfield, 
Northampton, Warcefler, Glouceſter, Derby, Cheſter, —_— 
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bury, Stafford, Oxford, and Briflo/: It continued * 
Years, and ended in 874, having been governed 
eighteen Monarchs, of whom four were Pagans, and the 
reſt Chriſtians. | | 
Tuus the Southern Part of Britain was called Eng- 
land; and the ſeventeen Britih Governments were re- 
duced into ſeven Saxon Kingdoms, excluſive of Wales, 
which was ſtill governed by Fritiſb Princes. The Saxon 
Revolution was entire as far as it extended: The Lan- 
guage, which before was either Latin or Britiſb, was now 
grown wholly Saxen or Engliſb; and the Land, that was 
before divided into Roman Colonies or Governments, was 
now partitioned into Shires, with Names given- to them 
by the Saxons, as they firſt poſſeſſed, or afterwards thought 
fit to diſtinguiſh them. The Habits in Peace, and Arms 
in War; the Titles of Officers in both, as well as of 
great Counſellors to their Kings, or great Proprietors of 
Lands, came to be all according to the Saxon Forms and 
Uſage. The Laws of this Country, which before were 
Roman, changed now into old Saxon Cuſtoms or Conſtitu- 
tions. Their Princes,. or Leaders of their ſeveral Na- 
tions, became Konings,-or Kings, of the Territories they 
had ſubdued: But all the ſeven Kingdoms were conſidered 
as one grand State, ſuch as the ſeven united Provinces 
are at preſent; and the Command of their Armies was 
given to one Prince, choſen out of the ſeven, on whom 
ſome have beſtowed the Title of Monarch, on Pretence 
of His having the Precedence, and ſome Superiority over 
the reſt; though his Dignity ſeems to have been like that 
of the Dutch Stadtholder. The Princes reſerved Part of 
the Lands to themſelves for their Revenue; ſharing 
the reſt among their chief Commanders by great Divi- 
ſions, and among their Soldiers by ſmaller Partitions : 
The firſt who had the great Diviſions were called Earls 
or Barons; thoſe of the ſmaller were Knights; and the 
ſmalleſt of all were Freemen, who poſſeſſed ſome Pro- 
portions of Free Lands, and were thereby diſtinguiſhed 
from the Villains, or Villens, who held nothing but at 
the Will of the Landlord. And they eſtabliſhed a- Form 
of Government as like as poſſible to what they lived ps 
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der in Germany: Their Wittena Gemot, or Aſſembly of 
wiſe Men, being like our preſent Parliament, of which it 
is the Original, where they deliberated upon the common 
Affairs of the ſeven Kingdoms; and, though each King 
was Sovereign in his own Dominions, and had a Par- 
liament of his own, both he and his Subjects were bound 
by the Reſolutions of the general Aſſembly, 

THe Saxons were now firmly eſtabliſhed in their Poſ- 
ſeſſions; and, according to the uſual Circle of human 
Affairs, War ended in Peace, Peace in Plenty and Luxu- 
ry, thoſe in Pride, and Pride in Contention, till the 
Circle ended in new Wars, The Saxon Princes of the 
Heptarchy fell into Emulations of each others Greatneſs, 
Diſputes about the Bounds of their ſeveral States, or about 
Succeſſions or Uſurpations, pretended or exerciſed in one 
or other of them; which were followed by formal Wars 
among them, the Stronger ſwallowing up the Weaker, 
and theſe having Recourſe to their Neighbours for De- 
fence againſt encroaching Power: So that many fierce 
Encounters, Sieges, Battles, Spoils, and Devaſtations of 
the Country, ſucceeded in the Progreſs and Deciſion of 
theſe mutual Injuries and Invaſions, between the Saxon 
Kings, for above two hundred Years. 


The Gothic Hive annoy'd imperial Rome, 
And Weder's Sons ſeiz d Britain for their Home. 
Tame Vortigern diſgrac'd the Britiſb Line; 
While Hengi/t planted deep the Saxon Vine; 
This ſoon in ſev'n luxuriant Branches ſpread, 
Sev'n Kingdoms, with one Monarch at their Head. 
Yet, gen'rous Vortimer the Yoke diſdains, 
And nobly ſtrives to break the Saxon Chains: 
In vain he conquer'd, and in vain he dy'd: 
In vain Ambroſius ſhew'd a Briton's Pride: 
Long did the valiant Chief in Glory reign, 
And drove the Saxons o'er the tented Plain: 
At length he fell, oppreſt by Cerdic's Force. 
But glorious Arthur ſtopt the Victor's Courſe, 
Till Britain tore herſelf in civil Strife, 

And all was loſt with royal Arthur's Life. 
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No more the Britons take the martial Field: 
They fly for Freedom, or as Slaves they yield. 
The Cambrian Mountains gave them a Retreat, 
And ſav'd the Remnants of the Britiſb State: 
While, from its Ruins, EncL an got its Name, 
Its Glory form'd, eſtabliſſi'd all its Fame. 

The Blood of Cerdic ſtill ſupremely roſe ; 

And now that Blood in Brunfwic's Lineage flows. 
Bleſt Iſland ! what a glorious Fate is thine ? 

Firſt, to be conquer'd by the Ceraic Line; 

And yet, ſo many diſtant Ages paſt, 

In that illuſtrious Line, ſo glorious ſtill to laſt? 
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The Saxon HERETARCRHx. 
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The Kingdom of KENT. 


H* NG 1ST having reigned thirty-one Years died in 
488, and was ſucceeded by his Son Eſca, as ſole King 
of Kent; who never enlarged his paternal Dominions; 
being obliged to act rather upon the defenſive thanoffenſive. 
Eſca died in 519, and was ſucceeded by his Son Otta or 
Octa, who could not prevent the diſmembering of Eſeæ 
and Midalgſex from the Kingdom of Kent, to form the 
Kingdom of the Eaſt ** Erkerwin. Octa died in 
536, and was ſucceeded by his Son Immeric, or Ermenric; 
who died in 568, leaving Ethelbert his Son to ſucceed him 
in the Kingdom. 8 
ET HEL BERT is remarkable for being the firſt Saxon 
Monarch who embraced Chriftianity : He had both Bra- 
very and Ambition; therefore beheld with Regret, that 
the Northumbrian Saxons had ſhaken off their Dependence 
on the Crown of Kent, that the Eaſt Saxons had formed 
themſelves into a ſeparate Kingdom, and that the Suc- 
ceſſors of Hengiſ had loſt the Superiority he had over 
the Saxons as Monarch, or Chief of the Confederacy, 
which was now enjoyed by Ceaulin King of Weſex. 
Ethelbert took up Arms againſt Ceaulin, and inyaded his 
Country : Whereupon a Battle enſued, which was fought 
at Wibbendune, now Wimbleton int Surry, wherein Ethelbert 
was defeated, and obliged to return into his own Terri- 
tories: But this Prince converted even Misfortune to Ad- 
vantage; he was four Times afterwards defeated by Ceau- 


lin; his Defeats gave him that Experience, which he only 
| wanted 
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wanted to ſubdue his Enemy ; ſo that, in the End, he 
defeated Ceaulin, who died ſoon after, and in whoſe 
room Ethelbert was elected Chief of the Confederacy. 
This Prince ſoon rendered himſelf too formidable to the 
other Princes of the Heptarchy, both by his domeſtic 
Strength, and foreign Alliance: For he attempted to exer- 
ciſe a Sovereign Authority over the whole ſeven King- 
doms; and he was the more ſucceſsful on Account of his 
Marriage with Bertha, Daughter of Caribert King of 
Paris: But the other Princes, jealous of his Power, and 
fond of Independency, formed a League againſt him, 
and confined him to his own Juriſdiction of Kent. Ethel. 
bert was converted to Chriſtianity by the Influence of Ber- 
tha his Queen, who was a Chriſtian; and all the Saxons, 
through their Intercourſe with the French, were daily cul- 
tivating themſelves and exploding their barbarous No- 
tions, 10 as to be ready for an eaſy Converſion from the 
Gloom of Paganiſm tothe Light of Chriſtianity: This was 
begunin 597, when Auguſtin, or Auſtin, arrived from Rome, 
4 converted Ethelbert, who permitted the Miſſionaries to 
make as many Proſelytes as they were able; the Subjects 
followed the Example of their Prince, their Example 
was followed by their Neighbours, and the Chriſtian 
Religion was ſoon diſſeminated throughout the whole 
Heptarchy ; but as this was done by an artful Prieſt, at 
the Command of an ambitious Pope, it gave the 1 
Pontiffs an Opportunity of trampling upon the Engli/o 
Liberties for many Generations. 

ETHE LBE RI had been converted twenty-one Years, 
and died on the twenty- fourth of February 616; be- 
ing ſucceeded by Eadbald his Son, who degenerated 
from his Father both in Religion and Virtue: However, 
he was reclaimed to the Chriſtian Faith before his Death, 
which happened in 640. 

ERCOMBE RT, the youngeſ Son of Eadbald, aſcend. 
ed the Throne in prejudice of his elder Brother Ermen- 
frid; though this was by the Appointment of the Father, 
Ermenfrid had two Sons, whom Ercombert intended to re- 
ſtore to the Succeſſion: But he died in Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, in 664, being ſucceeded by his Son Egbert, who 

cauſed 
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cauſed the Children of Ermenf+id to be murdered, to pre- 
vent any Diſturbance about their Right to the Inheri- 
tance. Egbert died in 673, leaving two Sons Earic and 
Widred; who were ſupplanted by their Uncle Lothair : 
But the South Saxons aſſiſted the elder Nephew with an 
Army to recover his Right, and a general Battle enſued, 
wherein Lothair was mortally wounded by a Dart in the 
Year 685. 

EDRIC reigned about two Years, and was ſucceeded 
by his Brother Widred or Withred, who was obliged to 
aſſociate Swwabert, or Swebheard, as a Partner in the King- 
dom; which cauſed thoſe inteſtine Diviſions, that ren- 
dered Kent a Prey to Cedwalla, King of the Weſt Saxons, 
who invaded the Country, and reduced it to the loweſt 
State of all the Heptarchy; ſo as never after to excite 
either the Ambition, or the Jealouſy, of the neighbour- 
ing Princes. 

Tu Crown afterwards deſcended to Eabert, Edilbert, 
and Alric, the three Sons of Vidred, who ſucceeded each 
other: But Alric died in 760, with whom the Hengiſi Fa- 
mily became extinct; upon which Occaſion, the King- 
F — of Kent became the Prey of every enterprizing Pre- 
tender, who had acquired Riches by Art, or Power by 
Faction. Edilbert, ſirnamed Prin, or Pren, was the moſt 
fortunate of theſe Competitors, and fate two Years upon 
the Throne; after which, his Country was ravaged, and 
himſelf taken Priſoner, in 794, by — King of 
Mercia, who made Kent a tributary Kingdom, and be- 
ſtowed it on Cuthred, one of his Dependants. Cuthred 
was ſucceeded by his Son Baldred: But, as the Kentiſb 
Saxons were uneaſy at their Vaſſalage to the Mercians, 
Egbert took this Opportunity of expelling Cuthred from 
the Kingdom, and uniting it to his own in the Year 823; 
whereby the Monarchy founded by Hengiſi became a Pro- 
vince to the Weſt Saxons, after it had exiſted about 368 
Years. 


The 
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The Kingdom of SussEx, or the South Saxons. 


ELLA, who founded this Kingdom, rendered it of 
Conſequence only by his own Importance as Chief of the 
Saxon Confederacy : But, after his Death, its ſmall Ex- 
tent in Territory, made it an eaſy Conqueſt to Ceaulin, 
King of the Weſt Saxons, who took Poſſeſſion of it on 
the Death of Cz/a, the Son and Succeſſor of Ella, in the 
Year 5 - The South Saxons endeavoured to ſhake off 
the Yoke of the Weſt Saxons; in which they were unable 
to ſucceed till the Year 684; when they placed Adel- 
avalch, or Edifwalch, upon the Throne: But this Prince 
was firſt taken Priſoner by Wulpher King of Mercia, and 
afterwards ſlain by Cedwalla the Weſt Saxon in 686; 
whereupon the Kingdom was jointly poſſeſſed by Authune 
and Berthune ; the latter of whom was ſoon after ſlain in 
a Battle againſt Cedwalla, and the former became his 
Tributary: So that the Kingdom of Suſex, became a 
Province to that of JY/eſex ; though not without ſeveral 
Attempts for recovering its Independency. 


The Kingdom of WEss kx, or the Weſt Saxons. 


Tuts Kingdom was the moſt conſiderable among the 

Heptarchy, as well on Account of its Extent in 'Terri- 
tory, and Number of People, as by the Bravery and 
Prudence of its Monarchs; particularly Egbert, the Fa- 
ther of the Engliſß Monarchy, and the auguſt Anceſtor 
in the Female Line of the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, 
who now gloriouſly govern that Kingdom which he hap- 
pily founded, by the Name it now enjoys of Britain, 
926 Years ago. 

CERDIC was the original Founder of this King- 
dom, in the Year 495; who, after reducing the Britons 
as Chief of the Saxon Confederacy, died in 534, and was 
ſucceeded by his Son Cynrric, whoſe Character is only me- 

morable 
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morable on Account of the Battle of Sarum, where he 
defeated the Britons. 

CY NRIC was ſucceeded by his Son Ceaulin in 560; 
who, after heading the Saxon Confederacy, and render- 
ing himſelf too formidable to the confederate Princes, 
was attacked by their united Forces, defeated, and ob- 
liged to ſeek Security in Exile, in the Year 591. He 
was ſucceeded by his Nephew Ceolric; who died in 597, 
leaving Ceolwulph his Succeſſor, who was Couſin Ger- 
man to the late King, a good Prince, and a brave Sol- 
dier; ever active in enlarging, ever vigilant in defending 
his Kingdom. : & 

CEOLWULPH died in 611; being ſucceeded by 
his Brother Cinegils, who aſſociated his Son Quinchelm in 
the Government, and in 615 fought a general Battle 


againſt the Britons at Banton in Devonſhire, wherein the 


Saxons were victorious ; as they alſo were ſoon after in a 
Battle fought againſt Penda, King of Mercia; and about 
this Time, Ceolavulph and his Son, were converted to 
Chriſtianity by Berinus, an Italian; but Quinchelm died 
in 636, and left his Father in the ſole Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom. 

CENW AL, the Son of Cinegils, ſucceeded his Father 
in 643: His Wife was Siſter to Penda King of Mercia, 
from whom he was divorced ; upon which a War enſued, 
wherein Penda was ſucceſsful, and drove his Enemy to 
ſeek Protection from Annas, the King of the Eaſt Angles, 
who reſtored him to the Throne. Adverſity brought Im- 
provement to Cenwal: he was attacked by the Britons in 
658, whom he defeated at Pene in Somer/et/hire; and in 
661 he fought againſt Vulphur, the King of Mercia, at 
Ponteſbury in Shropſhire, but with what Succeſs is uncer- 


tain. 
CENWAL died in 672, and was ſucceeded by his 
Wife Sexburgha, a Princeſs of great Courage, of a very 


ſublime and extenſive Genius, every way qualified for the 


important Truſt of Government, and worthy of ſovereign 
Command : But her Reign expired with the Year; when 
the Kingdom became a Prey to ſeveral ambitious Noble- 


from 


men, till E/cayin aſcended the Throne, who was deſcended | 
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from Cerdic. This Prince was attacked by Mulpbhur, King 
of Mercia, and a Battle was fought at Bedwin in Wilt- 
Hire, with mutual Loſs; after which, Eſcauin died, and in 
676 was ſucceeded by Kenwin the Son of the late Ki 
Cinegilt; who, in 685, was attacked, and ſucceeded in his 
Kingdom by his Kinſman Cedæualla, who alſo conquered 
the Iſle of Wight, attacked the King of Kent, and in 
689, being the Year before his Death, fet out for Rome, 
where he was baptized by Pope Sergius, and dying there, 
was buried in St. Peter's Church. | | | 
CEDWALLA was ſucceeded by his Couſin Ina, a 
Deſcendant from Cerdic in the eighth Degree; who came 
to the Crown. rather through the Merits of perſonal Virtue, 
than upon the Strength of royal Deſcent: For he was 
more remarkable than any of his cotemporary Princes 
for his Bravery as a Warrior, his Wiſdom as a Legi- 
ſlator, and his Religion as a Chriſtian. His Wars with 
the Britons in Cornawal, the Kings of Kent, the South 
Saxons, and Kings of Mercia, rendered his Valour con- 
ſpicuous, and his Reputation illuftrious. By publiſhing a 
Body of Laws, intituled Ve Saxon Lege, or the Laws 
of the Weſt Saxons, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the firſt 
Saxon Prince who regularly ſummoned a great Council, 
or Parliament, to enact Laws for the better Government 
of his Kingdom; which conſiſted of nine Articles, and 
ſerved for the Foundation of the Laws publiſhed in the 
next Century by A!fred his Succeſſor. By reſigning his 
Crown to his Couſin Etbelberd, and aſſuming the Cowl, 
which was then looked upon as an undoubted Mark of 
Religion, his Memory has been greatly ſignalized by the 
Monkith Writers, who were ambitious of exalting their 
own Stations on the Follies or the Ruin of Princes; be- 
ſides, Ina was not content with falling into the common 
Superſtition of the Age; he alſo built and endowed a 
magnificent Church and College at Rome; for whoſe 
Maintenance he exacted a Tax of a Penny on every Fa- 
mil in his Kingdom, under the Name of Rome-ſcot; and 


| this was afterwards impoſed by Offa King of Mercia on 
Name of Peter-pence ; Aﬀter which, 
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from a glorious Prince in Arms, Ina died unnoticed in a 
Monaſtery at Nome. | 

INA having reigned thirty-nine Years, reſigned his 
Crown to Ethelerd in 728, whoſe Succefſion was diſputed 
by Ofwald, a Deſcendant of the royal Line: But Ethel- 
erd vanquiſhed his Rival, and reigned in Peace to the 
Year 741, when he died, and was ſucceeded by Cuth- 
red, his Brother or Couſin; who, in 743, defeated the 
Britons; in 752 was victorious over Ethelbald King of 
Mercia, in a Battle fought at Burford in Oxford/hire ; 
_ dying, in 755, was ſucceeded by his Couſin Si- 
evert. 
n Tuis Prince was unworthy of Government; he found 
his Subjects a free People; and his Ambition was to leave 
them Slaves: Not contented with the juſt Power of a 
Prince, he arrived at the unnatural Authority of a Ty- 
rant; which ſtript him of all Power; for his Subjects de- 
throned that Prince who had violated their Laws: They 
depoſed him of Power, but they had too much Venera- 
tion even for ſo bad a King to deprive him of Life: He 
had a large Domain allotted for his Subſiſtance: Vet his 
Tyranny continued in his Adverſity; he killed Cumbrar, 
the only Nobleman who remained faithfully attached to 
his Fortunes; and, in Revenge, Sigebert was killed by 
the common Hand of a Swineherd belonging to Cum- 
bran. 2p 
KINEWULPH, or Cenwulf, was elected King on 
the Depoſition of the Tyrant; in whom the Scepter ti}! 
deſcended in the Blood of Cerdic; though Cyneheard, the 
Brother of Sigebert, and a promiſing Prince, was alive. 
Kinewulph was ſucceſsful againſt the Britons ; but jealous 
of Cyneheard, who, to prevent his own Deſtruction, aſ- 
ſaſſinated the King at Merton in Surry, and fell himſelf at 
the ſame Time by the Domeſtics of Xineauulph, who lf 
ſhewed their Duty to their Monarch in revenging his 
Death, and placing his Son on the Throne. F 

BRIT H RIC, ſucceeded his Father Kinewulph in 784; | 
but he was as much jealous of Egbert, as his Father had 
been of Cyneheard: For Egbert was not only of the Blood 
Royal, but his Virtues were an Ornament to his _ ; 
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he was the Idol of the People, and therefore the hated 
Object of the King, who baniſhed him the Realm, and 
obliged this royal Youth to take Protection in the Court 
of France, where he was graciouſly received by Charle- 
magne, the greateſt Prince of his Age, under whom he 
acquired the Knowledge of Government in Peace, and 
the Command of Armies in War. Charlemagne ſubjected 
all Germany, Hungary, Sclawonia, Italy, Denmark, and 
almoſt all Spain to his Empire, and cauſed himſelf to be 
crowned Emperor of the Weſt: Egbert was elected to 
the Crown of Weſſex, he reduced all the Heptarchy into 
one Kingdom, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned King 
of England: So that the great Egbert was to his Coun- 
try, what the great Charles was to France; both of them 
acquired the Name of Great by their illuſtrious Actions, 
and both of them were the Founders of mighty States 
by their own Virtues. 

AFTER the Baniſhment of Egbert, the Danes made 
their firſt Attempt againſt the Auglo-Saxons, by landing at 
Portland, in 787, in three Ships; but they were ſoon re- 
pulſed, and compelled to retire to their Ships: How- 
ever, if Brithric had ſuſpended his Fears about Egbert, 
and was afterwards undiſturbed by the Danes, he ſoon 
fell a Prey where he leaſt expected the Deſtroyer: He 
was poiſoned by his own Queen, who was Siſter to Ofa, 
King of Mercia; butſhe periſhed a common Beggar in the 
Streets of Pavia in Italy: While Egbert, by the united 
Voice of his Countrymen, was elected King; being 
ſent for from Rome, where he accompanied Charlemagne, 
who had been a Father to his illuſtrious Exile, and now 
parted from him with all the Tenderneſs of a Parent, 
giving him the ſtrongeſt Marks of his Affection, and 
wiſhing him the full Completion of that Glory which he 
ſo nobly acquired. 


The Kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, or Esskx. 


Tars Country was of ſo little Importance among the 
Heptarchy, that it was a a Vice- royalty, than an 
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independent State; being at firſt dependent upon the 
Kings of Kent, and afterwards tributary to Mercia; though at 
Erkenwin, who founded it in 527, out of the Counties 
of Eſex and Middleſex, while they were ſubje&t to Kent, 
intended to have erected an abſolute Monarchy. His 
Succeſſors are ſo many royal Cyphers in the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Times; for their particalar Hiſtories amount to no 
more than their bare Names; which were Sledda, and 
Fabert; Saxred, Seward, and Sigebert, who reigned to. 
gether, and were all three killed in one Battle againſt the 
Weſt Saxons in 623; two Sigeberts, the one called the 
Little, and the other the Good, the latter of whom ſuc- 
ceeded the former, though he was only his Couſin-Ger- Wi 
man, and though the former had both a Son and a Bro. 
ther; but Sigebert the Good was aſſaſſinated by two of 
His Noblemen, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Sævi- 
thelm ; Sigher and Sebba who reigned jointly ; Sighard 
and Senefrid, who alſo reigned jointly; Offa, Seolred, . 
and Swithred, under whom the Kingdom of Ee was 
ſubdued by Egbert, in 47. 

Tue Hiſtory of E/ex is the moſt imperfect of all the 
Heptarchy : Its Princes are remarkable for nothing but 
the Superſtition of ſome, and the Infidelity of others : 
Sabert was the firſt who was converted to Chriſtianity; | 
but his three Sons apoſtatized to Paganiſm, as alſo did 
Sigher : However, this Contempt for the Chriſtian Reli- i 
gion was balanced by the Zeal ſhewn to it by their Suc- WM 
ceſſors; for Sebbha turned Monk, as alſo did Ofa; the for- 
mer of whom died in London and was buried at St. Pauls, If 
where his Coffin remained till the Year 1600; the latter 
died in Rome, and was buried at St. Peter's. 


| 
The Kingdom of NoRTHUMBERLAND. ; 


T#1s Monarchy was properly eſtabliſhed by Ida in 
£47 ; it was remarkable for the Number and Bravery of | | 
its Inhabitants, who were always in Arms, either againſt } 
the unſubdued Britons on the one Side, or the invading 
Pie; and Scots on the oth" — 
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704 died in 560, and was ſucceeded by his two Sons, 
Aula and Ella; who divided the Kingdom into the two 
States of Bernicia and Deira: The former, containing the 
country beyond the Tyne, and North of Severus's Wall, 

Jas far as Edinburgh Frith, was ſubject to Aada; the latter, 
containing the Southern Part as far as the Humber, was 
ſubject to Ella: But, after ſive Kings reigning in Ber- 
nicia, Edelfrid married Acca the Daughter of Ella, where- 
by the two Kingdoms were re-united in 588, on the 
Death of Ella; though in prejudice of his infant Son 
Edwin. 

EDELFRID was a brave, and a fortunate Prince ; 
he repelled an Invaſion of the Scots; and afterwards led 
his victorious Army againſt the Britons, who had formed 
an Union with the Scots to reduce the formidable Power 
of Edelfrid. The Britons, or Welch, were in Poſſeſſion of 
Cheſhire ; and Lancaſhire was a Part of the Kingdom of 
Northumberland: Edelfrid, in 613, prepared to attack the 
City of Caerleon, or Cheſter; and the Britons prepared for 
its Defence: The Northumbrian Prince was at the Head 
of a numerous Body of brave Soldiers; the Britons were 
headed by a numerous Body of Prieſts : The Beſiegers 
approached the Walls, and the Beſieged ſallied to meet 
them in the Field: A Battle enſued, wherein Eaelfrid 
was victorious; after putting about 1200 Monks to the 
Sword, as they were praying for Succeſs in Sight of the 
Britiſh Army. Edelfrid advanced into Wales ; and, be- 
ing a Pagan, deſtroyed the famous Monaſtery of Barger 
in Flint/oire: But Blederic Duke of Cornaual, Margeduc 
Prince of South Wales, and Cadwan Prince of North 
Wales, joined their Forces together, advanced againſt 
Eaelſrid, killed 10,000 of his Men, and obliged him to re- 
tire into his own Country; where he ſoon after loſt his 
Life and Crown, in a Battle fought between him and 
Edwin, whoſe Right he had uſurped, and obliged to 
wander about in Exile, till he found an Aſylum in the 
Court of Redwald King of the ER Angles; who gene- 
rouſly protected the young Prince, headed an Army in 
his Favour, and engaged i near the River Jdl in 
Nottinghamfhire, in 617 ; in Mich Engagement Egelfrid 
E 3 was 
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was ſlain, his Army routed, and his two Sons obliged to 
retire into Scot/and; leaving the Kingdom of Northumber- 
land to the Mercy of Redwald, who nobly beſtowed the 
whole upon Edwin. 

THE Northumbrians were brave in Arms, but uncivi- 
lized in Manners ; they were yet Pagans in Religion, and WM 
Strangers to the ſocial Virtues: But Edwin ſoon brought Ml 

them into a State more happy for themſelves, and leſs Mt 
dreadful to their Neighbours : He embraced Chriſtianity 
himſelf, and made ſuch excellent Proviſions for reforming 


his People, that Theft and Rapine were no more to be 


ſeen; in Conſequence of which, his Subjects became 
Chriſtians, and enjoyed their Properties in ſuch Security, 
that Hiſtorians ſay, a Child might have gone over the 
whole Kingdom of Northumberland, with a Purſe of Gold 
in his Hand, without Danger of any Robbery. 
REDWALD, on Account of his noble Behaviour to lu 
Zawin, and his Victory over Edelfrid, obtained the Dig- 
nity of Monarch of the Saxons, or Chief of the Confe- 
deracy ; upon whoſe Death, in 624, Eduiz was inveſted 
with that Dignity; which he maintained witch great Re- 
ſpe&: For he carried the Prerogatives of the Monarchy 
higher than any of his Predeceſſors; and he. was feared, 
as well as eſteemed, by his Cotemporary Princes of the 


Heptarchy, over all of whom he pretended to have an Au- 1 
thority; and hy an Enſign carried before him in the Form 


of a Globe, as a Symbol of the heptarchial Government 
in his Perſon, he intimated to them, that he would be. 
conſidered not only as their Head, but their Maſter. 
This Ambition was as fatal, as it was great: Penda the King 
of Mercia, whoſe Dominions were large and the moſt 
contiguous to thoſe of Edwin, ſcorned the Thoughts of 
being a tributary Prince, and entered into an Alliance 
with Cadwall, Prince of North Wales, to reduce the 
Power of the Northumbrian Monarch. The confederate 
Princes aſſembled their Forces together, and marched to- 
wards the Territories of Edwin, who met them upon his 
Borders, and a bloody Battle enſued at Hatfe/d in the 
Weſt-Riding of Yori/ire, Wherein Edin was defeated 

and ſlain, with Offred his eldeſt Son. 
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rut victorious Princes took Poſſeſſion of the King- 


dom, put Edſrid the ſurviving Son of Edwin to Death, 
and committed ſuch Acts of Cruelty, as to inſpirit the 


j 3 People rather to die honourably with their Swords in 
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A their Hands, than to periſh tamely by the Barbarity of two 


inſolent Tyrants. They elected O/ric King of Deira, and 


== //-:d King of Bernicia; but their Hopes of Deliverance 
from the Scourge of foreign Power, were fruſtrated by 


domeſtic Diſſentions: The two Monarchs, ſoon after 
their Election, were ſeparately attacked, defeated, and 
ſlain by Cadwallo, who continued his Barbarities in a 
very enormous Manner, till he was oppoſed by Ofvald, 
Brother of Anfred, who defeated and flew Cadwallo at 
Haledon ; while Penda was in Mercia. : 

OSWALD expelled his Enemies, and took Poſſeſſion 
of the whole Kingdom of Northumberland, to which he 
was Heir; being intitled to Bernicia by Edelfrid his Fa- 
ther; and to Deira by Acca his Mother, Siſter of Edwin. 
But the Fortune of this brave, wiſe, and virtuous Prince, 
was like the Opening of a vernal Morning; fair and 
glorious, at its firſt Appearance; ſoon to be obſcured 
with ſudden and unexpected Clouds. He had been 
long an Exile in Scotland; in this State of Adverſity he 
improved himſelf in every Virtue that could recommend 
him to obtain a Crown, and intitle him to preſerve it: 
He was the Protector of his Subjects from a rapacious 
Tyranny, and himſelf” the beſt Pattern of Juſtice; he 
was elected Chief of the Heptarchy, and proved the beſt 
Support to Chriſtianity. He was'many Years happy as 
a Prince reigning in the Hearts of his Subjects; whoſe Fe- 
licity conſiſted in that of their Prince: But the Ambition 
of Penda threatened Deſtruction to both. The Mercian 
Monarch envied the Greatneſs, and the Virtues of O/- 
wald; he was diſpleaſed at his excellent Character, and 
a profeſt Foe to the Chriſtian Religion: Therefore, he 
attempted to overturn all together; and to invade the 
Northumbrians without any Declaration of Hoſtilities. 
But Oſwald ſoreſaw, and endeavoured to avert the Storm, 
by carrying the War into the Country of his Enemy : 
He entered Mercia, and Was met by Penda with a ſu- 
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perior Army at Maſerfelth in Shropſhire, where a fatal 
Battle was fought, in which Ofwalid was flain, and his 
Army defeated: The inhuman Conqueror cut the Body of 
this excellent Prince in ſeveral Pieces, and erected them 
on Stakes, as ſo many Trophies, in the Field of Battle, 
which, from that fatal Day, received the Name of O/- 

waldſiree, or Oſweſtry. _ | | | 
_ PENDA, again, invaded Northumberland, and acted 
with all the Cruelty of ſavage Inſolence; after which, he 
attacked the Eaſt Argles; whereby the Northumbrians were 
freed from the Horrors of ſo dangerous an Enemy, and 
at Liberty to make another Election to the Crown. Ac- 
cordingly, Cuy, the Brother of Ofwald, was placed 
upon the Throne of Bernicia; but the Crown. of Deira 
was given to Ofewin the Son of Ofric, who was ſlain by 
Cadwalh: But Oſuy, in 651, cauſed Ofwin to be mur- 
dered, in Hopes of uniting the two Kingdoms; in which 
he was deceived; for the Deirans deteſted the Murder, 
and, inſtead of ſubmitting to the Murderer, immediately 
ſet Adekwalt, Son of his Brother O mala, on the Throne, 
who was better able to defend himſelf than his Prede- 
ceſſor. Ofevy, jealous of his Rival in the divided Power, 
ſought to augment his own by an Alliance with Penda, the 
implacable Enemy of the Race of Ida: He ſucceeded in 
his Alliance fo far as to marry his Son Alfred to Chineburga 
the Daughter of Penda, and alſo his own Daughter to 
Peada the Son of the Mercian Monarch : But Penda had 
no Compunction from the Ties of Blood; his only Paſ- 
fion was War, and all the Pleaſure he found in his Wars 
was the Deſtruction of the Northumbrians, whom he again 
began to invade, and committed ſuch Outrages that at 
laſt rouſed up the Spirit of the injured Prince, and his 
afflicted People. | 
PENDA had formed an Alliance with Aaelaualt King 
of Deira, and Ethelbert King of the Eaſt Angles; they 
were preparing to attack Ofwy with their united Forces, 
and Oſuy was preparing for Defence. The Bernician 
Prince met the confederate Army, in 655, and a Battle 
enſued on the Banks of the River Aire in York/bire, 
wherein Agdelwalt deſerted his Allies, which gave Y%y 
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the Battle, wherein both Penda and Etbelbert were ſlain; 
after which the Place was called Vinuidſeld, and now 
Leeds. 

Tus victorious Ofwwy entered Mercia, and made it tri- 
butary three Years ; obliging the Sons of Penda to ſeek 
Security in Baniſhment: But the Northumbrian Officers 
were too oppreſlive on the Mercians, who took up Arms, 
drove their Enemies away, and placed Vulpher the Son 
of Penda upon the Throne. However, Ofwy repaired 
this Loſs by the Acquiſition of Deira, on the Death of 
Adehwalt, who died without Heirs; whereupon the 
Northumbrian Dominions were once more united under 
one Sovereign; which Ofewy ſoon after divided again, by 
giving Deira to his natural Son A//red: However, Ofwy 
died in 670, when Alfred was diſpoſſeſſed of his Kingdom, 
and obliged to fly into Ireland, by Egfrid, who ſucceeded 
to all the Dominions of his Father O/uy, and alſo to the 
Monarchy of the Anglo Saxons. 

EGFRID, as well as his Father, was the Chief of the 
Heptarchy ; being efteemed at Home, and feared Abroad. 
He was ſucceſsful againſt the Mercians, who invaded his 
Country ; after which he ſent an Army, under the Con- 
duct of Bertfrid, to reduce Ireland, who was obliged to 
return with conſiderable Loſs. Eg fri4 then turned his 
Arms againſt the Sco/s and P:#s, who in 686 led him into 
their Moraſſes and Fens, where they ſurrounded his fa- 
miſhed Troops, deſtroyed half his Army, .and faw the 
King periſh among his Soldiers ; though with all that 
Spirit in the Hour of his Death, which had made him il; 
luſtrious in his Life : But the Loſs of their King was not 
the only Loſs felt by the Northumbrians; for, after this 
Defeat, the Pics improved their Victory by the Conqueſt 
of ſuch Part of Bernicia as lay convenient to them: 
While the Scots and Britons repoſſeſſed themſelves of thoſe 
Portions of Territory which had been diſmembered from 
their Dominions. | | 

As #gfrid left no Iflue, Alfred was recalled by the 
Northumbrians from Ireland, and crowned Monarch of 
both Kingdoms, which from thenceforward continued 
united; though much contracted in Extent: But the Mo- 
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narchy of the Heptarchy deſcended to the Kings of 7/:/- 


ALFRE D defended his Nominions, without ſeeking 
to enlarge them, and died in 705 leaving his Son Oy/ric 
to ſucceed him at eight Years of Age, under the Guar- 
dianſhip of Briibric, one of his Nobles, who ſappreſſed a 
Rebellion during the Minority of his Prince, which the 
Prince was not able to do for himſelf when he came to 
Years of Maturity. Another Rehellion was formed 
againſt him in 716, by Cenred and Oſric, Deſcendants of 
Ogga, the natural Son of Ida; who gave the King battle, 
in which he was defeated and ſlain in the eleventh Year 
of his Reign; Cenred being his Succeſſor. Cenred was ſuc- 
ceeded by O/ric, the other principal Author of the Re- 
volt; and O/ric left the Crown to his Couſin Ceokwulph, 
who, after reigning eight Years, deſerted his Palace for 
the Sakeof a Monaſtery: A Cuſtom among the new 
converted Saxons, as reproachful to their Monarchy, as 
It was profitable to their Prieſts ; being the Marks of a 
ſuperſtitious Weakneſs in the former, and of a political 

Ambition in the latter. ö - : 
 EDGBERT ſucceeded his Couſin Ceolwulph, in 
738; and imitated him by deſpiſing the purple Robes of 
a Prince, for the mean Habit of a Monk, after he had 
ſhewn his Courage againſt the Pics, from whom he had 
recovered a great Part of their new conquered Territory, 
which, together with his Crown, he left to his Son 
Ofulph in 757, who was murdered the ſame Year, by his 
own Family. 3 

ETHELWAED, or Mollon, was the next Monarch: 
But, as he was not of the Royal Blood, all the Nobles 
thought themſelves equally intitled to the Crown; which 

3 thoſe Factions that at laſt terminated in the en- 
tire Loſs of the publick Liberty. Alured ſucceeded Ethel- 
wald in 765, who was ſoon after baniſhed : He was ſuc- 
ceeded both in his Kingdom, and in his Fortune, by 
Ethelred, who was obliged to leave his Crown to ſave his 
Life. A/fwwold, his Succeſſor, was murdered by his re- 
bellious Subjects in 788 ; and his Brother Oed, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the Crown, was ſoon afterwards baniſhed : Up- 
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on which, Ethelred was recalled ; who having got Oe 
into his Power, put him to death in 792, and was killed 
himſelf in 795: He was ſucceeded by Oſwald, who in 
leſs than a Month was drove into Exile; when Eardulf 
was made King, and likewiſe dethroned; but he recover- 
ed his Crown, by a Victory which he obtained over the 
Rebels, in 798, at Whaley in Lancaſhire ; though eight 
Years after, he was driven from his Throne, to ſeek his 
Fortune like the meaneſt of his Subjects. Erfwold, and 
Eandred, afterwards enjoyed the Crown: But their own 
Diſſentions, the Incurſions of the Scots, the Deſcent of 
the Danes, and the Glory of Egbert, obliged the Nor- 
thumbrians to ſubmit to this great Prince, who reduced the 
Heptarchy, and put an End to thoſe civil Commotions 
which had torn this miſerable Country to Pieces, by 
filling it with every Scene of Blood and Calamity thar 
civil Rage could inſpire, or bloody Ambition execute. 


The Kingdom of the Eaſt ANGLES. 


Tart Nation of the Eaſt Angles was of little Conſe - 
quence among the Heptarchy, except under the Reign of 
Rechuald, who was the Chief of the Confederacy; at 
other Times, it was in ſubjection to Northumberland, and 
never abſolutely free, being annexed to the Kingdom of 
Mercia, before it was reduced by Egbert. 

TxE1R Princes are as little remarkable for their mili- 
tary or civil Characters, as their Country for its Power, 
except the abovementianed Redꝛbald, with Sigebert, and 
Annas: The former of whom protected Edwin from the 
Malice of Eaelfſrid King of Northumberland, flew him in 
Battle, and gave his Kin om to Edwin : The ſecond 
was a great Promoter of the -Chriſtian Religion, and 4 
generous Encourager of Learning; but he deſpiſed tem 
poral Buſineſs for monaſtic Indolence; however, his Coun- 
try being invaded by Penda the Mercian, his Countrymen 
prevailed on him to appear at the Head of the Eaſt An- 
g/ian Army; he depended more on religious Grace, than 
military Courage; inſtead of Armour, he wore only the 
; Hat 
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Habit of a Monk; inſtead of a Sword, he carried only 
a Wand; the EA Angles were defeated, and Sigebert, 
with Egric to whom he had reſigned the Crown, were 
lain in the Engagement: And Aunas was brave enough to 
Cenwal King of Weſſex from the Reſentment of 
Penda, and Friend enough to reſtore him to his Crown. 
As for the other Kings of Eaft Anglia, it is ſuffici- 
ent.to mention their Names, which Hiſtory has adorned 
with no Honours in War, and decked with no Virtues in 
Peace; the Dates, not the Matters of their Reigns, 
alone diſtinguiſhing them from their Subjects. Ca, who 
founded this Kingdom in 571, died in 578, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Fitilus, whoſe Son and Succeſſor was 
Redwald: After whoſe Death the Crown came to Eorp- 
*vaid, Sigebert, Egric, Annas, Ethelric or Ethelbert, who 
was killed with Penda in a Fight againſt the Northumbri- 
ans, Ethekwald, Aldulph, Alfwold, Beorna, Ethelred, and 
Etbelbert; in the latter of whom the Eaſt Arglian Line 
became extinct; for this Prince, being invited by Of 
the King of Mercia to court his Daughter Ee, was 
treacherouſly put to Death by Offa in 792, who ſeized 
upon the Kingdom, which continued annexed to Mercia 
till the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


The Kingdom of MxciA. 


Tuis Kingdom was the fineſt and largeſt of all the 
Heptarchy ; being 160 Miles long, and 100 broad: It 
was bounded on the North by the Humber. by which it 
was ſeparated from Northumberland; on the Weſt by the 
Severn, beyond which were the Welch or Britons; on the 
South by the Thames, by which it was divided from the 
Kingdoms of Kent, Suſſer, and Weſſex ; having the King- 
doms of Eher and Eaſt Anglia on the Eaſt: Thus Mer- 
cia was guarded on three Sides, by the three principal 
Rivers in the Hand, which rai into the Sea, on the Eaft, 
South, and Weſt Parts of the Iſland; ſerving for Boun- 
daries to all the other Kingdoms: From whenee the Name 


of Mercia is derived; the Word Merc 6gnifying 2 Bound, 
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or Mark, in the Saxon Language: But the Inhabitants 
of this Kingdom were terined by ſome Hiſtorians Medi- 
terranei Angli, the midland Exgliſb, or the middle Angles ; 
and by others, the South Humbrians, as being South of 
the Humber: Howeyer, their moſt common Name was 
that of the Mercians. 

CRID DA, who founded this Kingdom in 582, was one 
of the Deſcendants of Moden; he Hed in 594, and was 
ſucceeded, by his Son Vibba, who died in 615: But 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, pretended a Right of Superi- 
ority to this Crown, as the lineal Succeſſor of Heng!f, 
and exerciſed it ſo far, as not only to ſeize the Crown of 
Mercia during the Life of Vibba, but after his Death to 
deprive his Son Penda of the Inheritance, and place 
Cheer] his Couſin German on the Throne in his ſtead. 

CHEORL ſhewed more Love to his Country, than 
Gratitude to his Benefactor: His Ambition prevailed on 
him to keep the Crown; but his Patriotiſm would not 
ſuffer him to wear it as a Dependency, even from the 
Prince who beſtowed it upon him; he, therefore, threw 
off the Yoke of Kent, kept his Country free, and left it 
ſo at his Death, which happened in 653; but, as he 
— without Iſſue, he was ſucceeded by Penda the Son of 
WVibba. 

Tx1s Prince was 50 Years of Age when he aſcended 
the Throne of Mercia; he was ſolely addicted to War, 
being a Terror to his Neighbours, and ſo ſevere an Enemy 

6 Chriſtians, that he killed in Battle five Chriſtian 
Kings; but was at laſt killed himſelf as he fought againſt 
Oſuy King of . Northumberland in 65 . | 
' OSW/X, on the Death of Penda, ſeized che Kingdom 
of Mercia, from which he was afterwards diſpoſſeſſed by 
three Mercian Noblemen, who put I ulnber the Son of 
Penda upon the Throne. This Prince had the Courage 
proper for a Soldier, and the Wiſdom neceſſary for a 
Governor: He was as much a Chriſtian, as his Father 
was ,a Pagan; and as much. a Friend tg the Church, as 
Penda had its Enemy. * reduced the South Sax- 
ons; he canquered the Iſſe of Wight; was elected Mo- 
narch of the Heptarchy ; — 4 ghtiog a bloody __ 
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tle againſt Eſctvin King of Weſſex, died in 675; being 
ſucceeded by Ethelred, though in prejudice to his Son 


Kenred. 

ETHELRED erected Herefordſbire into a ſeparate 
Government, in favour of his Brother Meregvald; but it 
was ſoon re-annexed to Mercia. He invaded Kent in 676, 
deſtroyed Rochefter, and returned to his own Kingdom 
with great Spoil. In 679, he was ſucceſsful againſt the 
King of Northumberland. After which, he embraced a 
monaſtic Life; leaving his Crown to his Nephew Ken- 
red, who was the right Heir; but, during the Uſurpation 
of his Uncle, had devoted himſelf to Retirement and Con- 
'templation ; for which, he contracted fo great a Habit, 


. that, after reigning five Years, he reſigned the Weight 


of Government to his Kinſman Ceolred, the Son of Ethel. 
red; went to Rome with Offa King of Ehex, received the 
Tonſure, and died there in the Garb and Profeſſion of 
a Monk. 
 CEOLRED had the military Spirit of his Family, 
and oppoſed Ina the brave King of Veſex, whom he ri- 
valled in the Field, and died in 716; when he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Ethelbald, the Grandſon of Coppa, Brother to 
Penda. | 
ETHELBALD was remarkable for his Bravery : 
He invaded Northumberland, attacked moſt of the other 
Kingdoms, and was elected Chief of the Confederacy : 
After which, he aimed at extending the Prerogative; 
but was killed in an Inſurrection headed by Beornred in 


S FEORNR E D uſurped the Crown; but was ſoon obli- 

ged to relinquiſh it by the Mercian Nobles, who elected 

Offa, of the Blood Royal, for their Monarch. Offa ap- 

proved himſelf worthy of the Election; he became Chief 

of the Confederacy ; dreadfal for his Valour Abroad, 
and amiable for his Juſtice at Home. He attacked Alric 

King of Kent, and flew him with his own Hand at Or- 

ford; he afterwards ſubdued that Kingdom; next turned 
his Arms againſt the Weſt Saxons; and then invaded 
Northumberland ; being every where ſucceſsful; Whilſt 
Offa was conquering the other Saxons, his own Domini- 
ons 
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ons were invaded by the Welch in 776: But Ofa con- 
cluded a Peace with the Saxons, and repulſed his Inva- 
ders, from whom he took all the plain Country between 
the Severn and the Ye, peopled it with Saxons as a Bar- 
rier againſt future Invaſions, and threw up that prodigi- 
ous Entrenchment, ſince called Ofa's Dike, to prevent 
the Welch from ever recovering the conquered Country. 
This Dike extended about ninety Miles ; it run through 
Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, Shropſhire, Montgomery/ſhire, Rad- 
norſhire, Herefordſhire, and Monmouthſhire, reaching from 
the Mouth of the Dee, to that of the Fe; and formed the 
Boundary between the Saxons, and the Britons; which 
is now plainly to be diſtinguiſhed, at ſeveral Places. In 
787, 0% aſſociated his Son Fg frid in the Sovereignty of 
Mercia: He was become extremely formidable; and, in 
92, his Power was encreaſed by joining the Kingdom of 
Eaſt Anglia to his own; for, having invited Ethelbert to 
his Court, with a Promiſe of giving him his Daughter in 
Marriage, Me Eaſt Anglian Monarch was murdered at 
Mardon near Hereford; when Offa ſeized upon his Domi- 
nions. This Crime blackens the Character of the Mercian 
Prince; which has been attributed tothe Inſtigatfons of his 
Wife; but Ofa ſhewed ſuch Remorſe for it, that he un- 
dertook a Journey to Rome, to obtain Abſolution from the 
Pope: The Pontiff indulged the Prince, arid the Prince 
gratified the Pontiff: Murder was to be pardoned by an 
idle Ceremony ; but that Ceremony was not to be granted 
without an Equivalent in Money; and this Equivalent 
conſiſted in no leſs than the Foundation of a Papal Supre- 
macy over the Church of England: For Offa augmented 
the Revenue of the College founded at Rome by Ina, by 
ordering a Penny to be yearly collected of every Family 
within his Dominions, which conſiſted of twenty-three 
Counties; where their Lands, not including their Tene- 
ments, amounted to the yearly Rent of thirty Pence, 
The Rome-Scot of Ina, was now turned into the Peter- 
pence of Offa, becauſe it was payable on the Feaſt of St. 
Peter; which was only intended to defray the Expences 
of ſuch Exgliſb People as came to ſtudy at Rome: But the 
Popes afterward* pretended it was a Tribute paid by the 
| Englifh 
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Engliſs to St. Peter, and his Succeſſors, and converted it 
to their own Uſe, till it was entirely aboliſhed by Henry 
the Eighth, ſeven- Hundred and forty Years after the 
Grant of Ofa. | 

OFFA, on his return to Rome, gave ſeveral laviſh En- 
dowments to the Church, particularly St. A/ban's; but 
ſtill he was more the temporal than the ſpiritual Man; he 
preferred Grandeur to Hermitage, and he kept his Crown 
till his Death, which happened in 796; dying full of 
Years and Glory; for he reigned forty Years, and his 
Reign was memorable on ſeveral Accounts; as his Dike; 
the Union of Eaſt Anglia to Mercia; the erecting of Litch- 
field into an Archbiſhopric; Peter pence; and a Body of 
Laws, publiſhed under the Title of Mercens Leaga, or 
the Laws of the Mercians, which were adhered to by 
his Succeſſors, and many,of them inſerted in the Laws 
of King Alfred, publiſhed about the End of the next 
Century. | | 

EGFRID ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom of 
Mercia, and Dignity of Monarch: But he died the ſame 
Year; leaving his Kinſman Cenulph for his Succeſſor; 
who invaded Kent, took the Kentiſb King Priſoner, and 
annexed his Dominions to Mercia; after which, he died 
in 819, and was ſucceeded by his Brother Ceo/wulph, 
who was ſoon after expelled the Kingdom by Beornulf: 
This Prince was ſlain by the Eaſt Ang/es, and ſucceeded 
by Ludecan: But it will be more proper, under the Reign 
of Egbert, to ſhew how Mercia was reduced by that 
Prince, as well as the reſt of the Heptarchy. 

As for the Britons; they were entirely confined to the 
mountainous Country of Wales, where they preſerved 
themſelves free from the Saxon Yoke, and lived to ſee 
the Saxons bow to the Normans, while the ancient Bri- 
tons continued brave and unconquered: They preſerved 
their Liberties till the Year 1282, and they retain their 
Language to this Day. | | 
Ares their total Defeat by the Saxons, thoſe Britons 
who were fond of Freedom united together, and formed 
a new Monarchy, under one Sovereign, who had the 
Title of King of Britain, which exiſted till the Year 
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689, when, on the Death of Cadwalladey, the Name 
and Nation of the Britons were altered: For-Idwal#, oft 
the Death of his Father, inſtead of continuing the 
Sovereignty of King af the Britons, aſſumed only the 
Title of King of Vals, which continued under the 
juriſdiction of one Monarch, until the Year. 870, when 
Rageric the Second, firnamed Maur, or Great, divided it 
between his three Sons, with a Reſervation of Supremacy 
from the Kings of South Wales and Poauiſſand, to the 
Kings of North Wales ſuceeſſirely. The Welch ſtruggled 
hard with the Saxons to recover a Part of their Country : 


yt in vain: They ſeveral Times invaded the Saxons; 


ſometimes with Succeſs, at other Times with Loſs; at 
laſt Ofa confined them by his Dike, and Egbert obliged 
them to keep their own Boundaries. . But, all this Time, 
the Britons were as free in their Religion, as in their 
Government; they paid no more Obedience to the See of 
Rome in ſpiritual Matters, than they paid to the Saxons in 
civil Aﬀairs: They had ſeven Dioceſes, and were under 
the Care of their own Biſhops, of whom Dubricius was 
the moſt remarkable, who removed the metropolitan or 
archiepiſcopal Seat from. Chefter to Landa, by whoſe 
Care many Seminaries of Learning were eſtabliſhed, par- 
ticularly the Manaſtery at Bangor, in Imitation of which 
the Univerſity of Oxford was afterwards founded by 
King Alfred. Dubricius devoted himſelf to a monaſtic 
Life, and was ſucceeded in his ecclefiaſtical Dignity, by 
St. David, Uncle to King Artbur. St. A/aph was alſo one 
of the Bniiiſb Biſhops; and the Brits Church, under 
ſuch excellent Paſtors, was remarkable for its Doctrine 
and Purity. | 


From the bleak Baltic's leſs delightful Shore, 
The Saxons, Futes, and Angles, into Britain pour. 
I. Where the ſmooth Medway takes her winding 
Way, 
The Race of Hengift long maintain'd their Sway. 
II. But E//a's Offspring found a ſhorter Date; 


For Meſex Ceaulin won their Suſſex State. 
III. Cerdic 
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III. Cerdic eſtabliſn'd firſt the e/ex Throne; 5 


And Ha added Luſtre to his Crown; 


But Fgbert's Pow'r did all the Nations own. 


IV. 05 er Eſſex, Erkenwin began to reign; 


Though ſmall his Bounds, and few his martial 


Train. 
V. When firſt che — round Humber” 5 
Shore, 
Their Leaders both acknowlodg'd Hengift's Pow'r: 


But Ida, o'er Northumbria's ſpacious Plains, 
An independent, happy Monarch reigns: 


Eduin, and O/æuald, grac'd the Crown they wore, 


Which from their Brows the bloody Penda tore; 


But Ofy from its Tyrants freed the Land, 
And Penda'fell by his victor.ous Hand. | 
VI. Upa firſt rul'd the ſmall Eaſt Anglian State; 


And Redwald made his little Country great 


VII. Where Severn Flows, and o'er the ſpacious 
Land 
Which Mercia form'd, firſt Cridda took Command: 
The War-hound Penda fell Ambition's _— P | 
But Wulpher nobly held the regal Sway: 


- . Offa was nobler Kill, whoſe Dike conün'd 
The Britons to the Bounds by him aſſign d. 


Such were the Saxon Realms, obtain'd in Blood; 
And rooted faſt by Laws, wiſe, juft, and good. 


But civil Diſcord, and Ambition's Pow'r, 


Contending Kingdoms violently tore; 


Till Egbert form'd the well-cemented Band, 


| That gave new Strength and Glory to the Land. 
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„he HISTORY of the ENGLISH 

Con ck, from the Converſion 
of Ethelbert King of Kent in 
the Year 597, to the Diſſolution 
of the Heptarchy in 829. 


5 HE Converſion of the Anglo-Saxons was occaſioned 
by Pope Gregory the firſt, who, before his Advance- 
| ment to the Pontificate, obſerved ſome. of them offered 
to ſale in the Slave-Market at Rome; it being a common. 
Cuſtom among the Saxon, to ſell their Children when they 
were overſtocked; and the ſingular Beauty of theſe 
Slaves made him think both them, and their Country- 
men, worthy Objects of chriſtian Charity, ſo as to be 
removed from the Gloom of pagan Ignorance. He at 
firſt undertook their Converſion himſelf: But, being 
prevented by the Pope, the Work was deferred till Gre- 
gory was advanced to the papal Chair; when he ſent over 
Auguſtin, or Auſtin, a Benedictine Monk, with forty of his 
Brotherhood, to accompliſh his Deſign : They were at- 
tended by ſome Franks, who ſerved them as Interpreters ; 
and, on their Arrival in Kent, they found little Difficulty 
in converting Ehelbert, whoſe Wite, Birtha, was Daugh- 
ter to Caribert King of the Franks, at leaſt of Paris, and a 
zealous Chriſhan.* Their Labours were ſoon extended 
through all Parts of the Kentiſb Dominions, and their Suc- 
ceſs was great, being the Effet of Perſuaſion, not of 
Compulſion: ſo that Auguſtin erected an archiepiſcopal 
See at Canterbury, and an epiſcopal See at Rochefter: The 
former claiming a Juriſdiction over all Eng/and, which 
See Rolt'; Hiſtory of France, page 27, | 
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at preſent it enjoys; though formerly this Submiſſion oe- 
eafioned great Conteſts between the Archbiſhops of this 
See and thoſe of York. | 

THe Eaft Saxons were converted in 598, by Melitus, 
one of the miſſionary Attendants on Auguſtin; and the 
Seat of the Biſhopric was in London. | 

Tux Eaſt Angles were converted by Felix a Burgundian 
Prieſt, in 624: The See being at firſt fixed at Dummoc, or 
Durwich, in Suffolk: It was afterwards divided into two 
Biſhoprics, and Dummoc was at laſt united to that of E/m- 
ham; from whence the epiſcopal See was removed to 
Thetford in Norfolk, and afterwards to Norwich, where it 
remains at preſent. | 

Tue Northumbrians were converted in 627 by Paulin, 
or Paulinus, who eſtabliſhed his See at York, which was 
afterwards removed to the little Iſland of Lindisfarne, or 


Holy and, on the Coaſt of Northumberland: This See 


was divided into two Biſhoprics; York for the Kingdom of 
Deira, and Lindisfarne for Bernicia: A third See was alſo 
erected at Hagulfiad, or Hexham; and a fourth at Whi- 
thern: But they were all Suffragans to the Metropolitan 
of York, or Lindisfarne. 

Tus Weſt Saxons were converted by Berinus, an Ita- 
lian, in 643; who fixed his epiſcopal See at Dorcheſter : 


But this Kingdom was afterwards divided into two Dio- 


ceſes, when another See was eſtabliſhed at Wincheſter : 
Theſe-were again united under the former; and divided 
again into the Biſhoprics of Winchefier and Sherborne. 
Tur Mercians owed their Converſion, in 644, to Dui- 
ma a Scotebman; and their See was firſt at Litchfield; but, 
that being inſufficient for ſo large a Kingdom, three 
other Biſhoprics were erected; being Worceſter, Hereford, 
and Leiceſter, or Cheſter ; who were all Suffragans to the 
Archbiſhop of Litchfield for ſome Time, but afterwards to 
the See of Canterbury. | | | 
 Anv' Chriſtianity was firſt planted among the South 


Saxons, by Wilfrid Biſhop of York, in 686; who efta- 


bliſhed his See at Se/y, which was afterwards removed to 
Chichefler, where it continues to this Day. 
HUS 
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Tavs it was eighty-nine Years before the Converſion 
extended over all the Heptarchy: But it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that the Chriſtian Church, at the Time the 
Anglo-Saxons were converted, was far gone from its ori- 
ginal Purity ; the Monks having introduced ſeveral reli- 
gious Practices that were not of divine or apoſtolical In- 
ſtitution. The Saxons, from pagan Perſecutors, were now 
become zealous Chriftians; where heathen Croelties had 
been exerciſed, flouriſhing Churches were eſtabliſhed; 
Idolatry was baniſhed, and happier Manners introduced 
with the Chriſtian Religion; which was a Bleſſing their 
$axom Brethren in Germany could not enjoy till 200 Years 
after. However, during this Propagation of the Goſpel, 
ſome of the ſeven Kingdoms were infeſted with Revolu- 
tions, whereby the Root of Chriſtianity was ſhaken, 
particularly in Hex, Northumberland, and Eaſt Anglia: 
So that, from the Beginning of theſe Converſions to the 
End, there was a Mixture of Chriſtians and Idolaters in 
England; ſome of the Kingdoms being converted, while 
others remained in Paganiſm; neither were all of the ſame 
Kingdom converted at once; yet, in leſs than ninety 
Years, all England embraced Chriſtianity. 

Tat Monks, in converting the Anglo-Saxons, took 
every Precaution to make them pay a Reſpect to the Su- 
periority of the Roman See, and to inſpire them with 
Reverence for Monaſteries; the former for the Aggran- 
dizement of the Pope, the latter for the enriching of 
themſelves. The Welch refuſed to acknowledge the pa- 
pal Supremacy, or to celebrate the Feaſt of Eafter in the 
ſame Manner as Auguſtin had ordered, and the Romiſþ 
Miſſionaries conſtantly irritated the Saxon Princes againſt 
them in Revenge. It is ſurprizing to think what a Num- 
ber of Monaſteries were erected, and how richly they 
were endowed: People were infatuated with a monaſtic 
Life, and their Infatuation was much to the Advantage 
of the Monks, who made an incredible Number of Saints, 
among whom were Kings, Queens, Princes, Princeſſes, 
or Perſons of the higheſt Birth and Stations; for, in leſs 
than 200 Years, there were ſeven Kings, ſeven Queens, 
eight Princes, and ſixteen Princeſſes, diſtinguiſhed * 
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the Title of Saints; beſides, there were ten Kings, and 
eleven Queens, who reſigned their Crowns and alaces, 


for Cowls and Monaſteries. 


In pagan Ignorance the Saxons lay, 
"Till Auſtin pierc'd the Gloom, and brought the Day. 
Their Altars reek'd no more with human Blood: 
The Chriſtian Faith in all their Boſoms glow'd: 
But Superſtition reach'd each neighb'ring Throne, 


— 


And England's Kings bow'd to the papal Crown. 


/ OF ENGLAND. 


The Diſſolution of the Saxon Hee- 
TARCHY; and the Foundation 
of the Engliſh Monaxcuy by 
Egbert. 


W ELL may it be aſked, how monſtrous were the 
Abſurdities that the Prieſthood impoſed on the Ig- 
norance and Superſtition of Mankind in the pagan World, 
concerning the Originals of Governments, their Inſtitu- 
tions and Rites, their Laws and Cuſtoms? And what 
Opportunities had they for ſuch Impoſitions, whilſt the 
keeping the Records, and collecting the Traditions, was 
the peculiar Office of this Order of Men in ſeveral Na- 
tions? In Britain, this was at firſt the Caſe among the 
Britiſo Druids, and afterwards among the Roman Flament: 
It was alſo the Caſe among the pagan Saxons; but now 
the Gloom begins to be Ailipated by the illuminating 
Rays of the Chriftian Religion: Learning begins to be 
encouraged, and the civil Arts promoted; Bede began to 
write in 700, Egbert began to reign in 819, and the 
Engliſb Hiſtory to make a fairer Appearance. 

From the Foundation to the Diſſolution of the Hep- 
tarchy, there was always one chief Prince or Monarch 
of the Saxon Confederacy; and they were eight in all: 
the firſt was Ella King of the South Saxons; the ſecond 
was Ceaulin King of the Weſt Saxons; the third was 
Ethelbert King of Kent; the fourth was Redwald King 
of the Eaſt Angles; the fifth was Edwin King of Nor- 
thumberland; the ſixth was Oßwald who ſucceeded Edwin ; 


the 
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and this was the happy Lot of Egbert. 
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the ſevekth was Oſtuy the Brother of Oſwald; and the 
eighth was Fgtert King of the Weſt Saxons, and the 
Founder of the Englib Monarchy. 

Amons all commendable Men, thoſe principally de- 
ſerve our beſt Eſteem, who have happily laid the Founda- 
tion of divine Worſhip, and true Religion: The ſame 
Eſteem next belongs to them who have been the Founders 
of Kingdoms and Commonwealths. It is true, that the 
Commendations paid to former Times, are not always 
paid with Reaſon: Becauſe, ſome Matters relating to An- 
tiquity are not entirely known; and others are concealed 
through Fear, or Party. Moſt Writers have ſo much fol- 
lowed the Fortunes of their Conquerors, that, to make their 
Victories glorious, they not only augment their virtuous 
Actions; but ſo depreciate thoſe of their Enemies, that 
Men. born in other Ages and other Countries, either con- 
quering or conquered, have Reaſon to admire thoſe Men 
and Times, to, reſpe& their Fame, honour their Virtues, 
and revere their Characters. Thus Cæſar has been greatly 
celebrated, and Catalme as greatly ſtigmatized ; though 
the former was the more to be cenſured, becauſe he exe- 
cuted the Hl, which the latter oply intended: Cataline died 
with Infamy by endeavouring to ſubdue his Country; Cz/ar 
lived in imperial Splendour for accompliſhing it: The Ro- 
man Hiſtorians were afraid of cenſuring Cæſar; though they 
were bold enough, in their Praiſes paid to the Memory of 
the excellent Brutus, to attribute much Honour to his 


Deſtroyer: But, who would not bave been this Brutus, 
rather than that Cz/ar? Or who would not be a private 


Scipio, in his native Country, rather than a publick Alex- 
ander over all the World? Or who would not rather wiſh 
to have the mild Power of Ageſilaus, Timoleon, or Dion, 


than the harſh Tyranny of Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyfius ? 


For a Prince truly aiming at Glory, ſhould wiſh to be the 
Chief of a diſordered State, not to ruin it wholly, like 
Cz/ar ; but to recompoſe and to reſtore it like Romulus: 
Than this, Men cannot deſire, nor Heaven beſtow 
greater Opportunities of acquiring. immortal Honour ; 
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Some Hiſtorians have choſe to commend Hieron of 
gyracuſe, when he was a private Man; rather than Per- 


us of Macedon, when he was a King: Becauſe, the one 


wanted nothing to make him a Prince, but a Principality 
the other enjoyed no Part of a King, but a Kingdom. 
The ſame Compliment is due to Egbert, who, from an 
Exile, became the illuſtrious Founder of the Exgliſb Mo- 
narchy. Brithric, the King of the Weſt Saxons, dying 
in 800, without Iſſue; his Subjects threw their Eyes upon 
Egbert for their King: He was in Exile at Rome; but his 
Actions and Virtues, obtained him, the Friendſhip of 
Charles the Great, and the Love of all the Weſt Saxons, 
who ſent for him over, and crowned him their Sovereign. 
This Prince was of the Blood-royal, the only ſurviving 
Deſcendant from IJnegila the Brother of King Ina, and the 
lawful Heir to the Throne; if the Government had been 
claimed as an Inheritance by the Prince, which ſeems to 
have been granted to him by the Election of the People, 
who, in the Language of William of Malmeſbury their 
beſt Hiſtorian, commanded him to reign. And from his 
Acceſſion to the Throne, the Engliſb Nation not only re- 
teived its Name, but the Eng// Hiſtory its Light: That 
was. rendered more glorious ; this was made more conſpi- 
cuous: Hiſtory before his Time, according to Milton, 
was little more than chronicling the Wars of Kites or 
Crows, flocking and fighting in the Air: But now, accor- 
ding to another Author, our Hiſtory leads us into a more 
extended Plain, where the View enlarges, and the Proſ- 
pect opens; where we can breathe a purer Air, and enjoy 
a brighter Sun, 

Maxy Authors have been of Opinion, particularly 
Plutarch, the beſt of all, that the Romans were more fa- 
voured by Fortune, than aſſiſted by their Virtues, in ac- 
quiring their Empire: Perhaps, the ſame may be ſaid of 
the Saxons; but this Rink can never be applied to 
Egbert, the greateſt of all the Saxon Princes, who ob- 
tained his Dignity by his Merit, ennobled it by his Vir- 
tue, and defended it by his Valour. - . 

EGBERT was no ſooner on the Throne of Veſex, 
than he perceived himſelf ſuperior to his neighbouring 
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Princes, and reſolved to make the beſt Uſe of that Supe. 
riority: He found the Saxons degenerating in their Man- 
ners, and declining in their Strength: He ſaw them 
weakened by their own Diviſions, and he wanted to 
conſolidate the whole by the Diſſolution of the Hep- 
tarchy. 1 
Tu Saxon Monarchs were faſcinated by the Romih 
Monks; Egbert perceived, and formed his Glory on their 
Error: He ſcorned the faſhionable Doctrine of the Times, 
which cauſed Princes to quit their Thrones, and enter 
Cells; he had the Example of Charles the Great for ex- 
tending his Empire, and he as happily carried it into 
Execution; after ſpending the firſt ſeven Years of his 
Reign in ſettling the Affairs of his Kingdom, gaining the 
Love of his own Subjects, and rendering himſelf popu- 
lar throughout the whole Heptarchy ; by which Means, 
all the Nations became ſenſible 'of his great Abilities, 
and were prepared to receive him as their general Sove- 
reign: But, to this, they were alſo incited by their com- 
mon Danger, and their common Liberty; becauſe, they 
were apprehenſive that Charlemagne would ſpread his 
Conqueſts into their Country; for the Prevention of 
which, they ſoon found it neceſſary to extinguiſh all their 
inteſtine Diſſentions, and unite themſelves under one 
King, who had both Power and Spirit to defend his 
Kingdom. | 
A. D. EGBERT was ſenſible that the Britons retained an 
808. inveterate Enmity to all the Race of Wager ; he knew 
they were naturally brave; that they only wanted a pro- 
per General to render them as formidable as ever; and 
therefore he reſolved to make them firſt ſenſible of his 
Power. Accordingly, in 808, he invaded the Corni/ 
Britons, with a well diſciplined Army, which he had 
been forming upon the Plan of Char/emagne: But thoſe 
Britons, being aſſiſted from Wales, made ſo good a De- 
A. D. fence, that Egbert was not able to ſubdue them entirely | 
813. till the Year 813, when he ſubjected them to his Obe- 
dience5 and annexed their Territory to his own Do- 


- minions. 
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neighbouring Princes; who now began to apprehend that 
Fobert was aſpiring to the ſovereign Command over all 
the Heptarchy. Beornulph King of Mercia thought him- 
ſelf in the greateſt Danger ; for though his Kingdom was 
conſiderably enlarged by the Acquiſition of Eaſt Angha, 
and though the King of Kent was become its Tribatary, 
it was far from being ſo powerful as Veſex: Upon which 


Account, Beornulph formed an Alliance with the Britons A. D. 
of Wales, cauſed an Inſurredtion among thoſe of Corx- $23. 


bal, and then invaded the northern Frontier of We/ex, 
with a numerous Army of Mercians. Egbert met Beor- 
nulph at Ellandune, ſuppoſed to be the preſent Wilton, 
near Saliſgury: A bloody Battle enſued ; the Mercians had 
greatly the Superiority of Numbers ; but the Weſt Saxons 
were as much ſuperior to the Mercians in Diſcipline, as 
Egbert was to Beornulph in Bravery : So that the Conſe- 


quence of this Battle was the total Defeat of the Mer- 


cians: While the Corniſh Britons were alſo defeated at 
Camelford in Cornwal, and reduced to their Allegiance. 
Tu Conqueror, inſtead of purſuing the Conquered, 
ſent Ethehwulph his Son, with a conſiderable Part of his 
Army, to invade the Kingdom of Kent, of which he 
became Maſter without any Difficulty ; when Egbert an- 


nexed it to his own Crown: He then ſubjected all that 


Part of the South Saxons Kingdom as had not been re- 
duced by Ina; and afterwards all Ee ſubmitted to the 
Conqueror; whereby Egbert ſaw himſelf in Poſſeſſion of 
the whole Country lying South of the Thames, and his 
Territory extended towards the North, which he was now 

at Liberty to encreaſe, 3 
Tuus, in about twenty-four Years after his Acceſſion 
to Sovereignty, Egbert found himſelf in the abſolute Poſ- 
ſeſſion of four Kingdoms that formed Part of the Saxon 
Heptarchy ; for the Reduction of which entirely, there 
remained only the Kingdoms of Mercia and Northumber- 
land to be ſubdued; becauſe that of the Eaſt Angles was 
{ure to follow the Fortunes of the former, to which it 
was tributary ever ſince the Reign of Ofa, 
F'Y Tur 


EGBERT received ſuch an Addition in his Popula-A. D. 
rity, and his Power, as to awaken the Jealouſy of the . 
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A. Tas Eaſt Angles eſteemed the Mercians as hateful 
—= Maſters ; whilſt the Mercians treated the Eaſt Angles with 


A. D. 


A. D. 


824. 


829. 
”— 


all the Contempt that could be ſhewn to Vaſſals; ſo that 
this oppreſſed Nation waited only for a ſeaſonable Op- 
portunity to revolt againſt the King of Mercia. The 
Northumbrians had lived for ſome Time in a ſort of 
Anarchy; they were not only at ſo great a Diſtance from 


the Country of Meſer as to apprehend little Danger from 


Egbert; but they were ſo far from oppoſing his Conqueſts 


of Mercia, that they were wholly intent upon deftroying 


one another. So that every Thing conſpired to favour 
the Views of Egbert, | 

THe Eaſt Angles found the Weſt Saxons their next 
Neighbours, by their Conqueſt of Efex; they looked 
upon Egbert as the only indiſputable Sovereign deſcended 
from the Loins of Moden; they implored his Protection, 
revolted, took up Arms, oppoſed Beornulph, ſlew him in 
Battle, and drove the Mercians out of their Kingdom. 
The Mercians elected Ludecan their King; who died ſoon 
after his Election, and was ſucceeded by Withlaf: But 
the Eaſt Angles were aſſiſted by Egbert, who invaded 
Mercia, defeated Withlaf, and annexed his Kingdom to 
his own; though he afterwards reſtored him to the 
Throne, on Condition of, paying Homage, and becom- 
ing Tributary to the Conqueror; who alſo was acknow- 
ledped by the Eaſt Angle for their Sovereign: Thus, in 
829, Egbert found himſelf the Monarch of fix Kingdoms, 
and the Sovereign of all England to the South of the 
Humber; after which, he meditated the Reduction of 
Northumberland: But, on his Approach, the Northum- 
brians, and Eandred their King, ſubmitted without any 
Oppoſition, accepting of the ſame Terms granted the 
Mercians and Eaſt Angles. > | 

In this Manner terminated the Heptarchy of the Anglo- 
Saxons, by the Reduction of the ſeven Kingdoms under 
the Dominion of the King of Weſex; after it had ex- 
iſted 378 Years from the Arrival of Hengift, or 243 Years 
from the founding the Kingdom of Mercia by Crida: But 
this Reduction of the Heptarchy was principally ig 
to the Diviſions in the ſeven Kingdoms, and the Defa , 
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of the Male Heirs in the royal Families of them all, ex- A. D. 
cept Weſſex. | 829. 

EGBERT was now the ſole Monarch of all the 
ſeven Kingdoms; and, in 829, he was crowned at Win- 
cheſter, King of Britain, hy the Conſent hoth of Clergy 
and Laity aſſembled there in a general Council: After 
which, a Proclamation was publiſhed, ordering that no 
future Diſtinctions ſhould be kept up among the Saxon 
Kingdoms ; but that they ſhould all paſs under the com- 
mon Name of EncLanD: Wincheſter being the Capital of 
all Egbert's Dominions; but the Kingdoms of Mercia, 
Northumberland, and Eaſt Anglia, were governed by tri- 
butary Princes. | 
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The KINGS of ENGLAND. 
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The Saxon LINE. 


I EGBERT the Great. 


A.D, T HE ſeven Kingdoms thus united by fo brave, and 
— governed by ſo good a Prince as Egbert; what had 
the Eng; Nation to fear? It might have been reaſonably 
expected that ſo wiſe and fortunate a Prince, at the 
Head of ſo great a Dominion, and ſo brave and nume- 
rous a People, as the Exgliſb, after the Expulſion of the 
Pifs and Scots out of his Country into the rough Nor- 
thern Parts, and of the Britons into the N orth-Weſ Cor- 
ers of the Iſland, ſhould not only have enjoyed the 
raits of Peace and Quiet, but left much Felicity as well 
as Greatneſs, to many ſucceeding Generations, both of 
Prince and People. Yet ſuch is the Inſtability of human 
Affairs, and the Weakneſs of their beſt Conjectures, that 
Egbert was hardly warm in his united Throne, when 
both he and his Subjects began to be alarmed and per- 
plexed at the Approach of new and unknown Enemies, 
and this Iſland expoſed to new Invaſions. | 
Tu Saxons, upon their firſt landing in Britain, ap- 
E to have been the ſtrongeſt maritime Power in Europe; 
ut their Diviſions into petty States, their Wars with the 
Britons, and their civil Diſſentions among themſelves, 
in a ſhort Time extinguiſhed their naval Glory: While 
a new Race of People ſucceeded them in thoſe Places 
which they had abandoned in Germany, and in that naval 
Power which has always conquered or preſerved * of 
reat- 
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Creat-Britain, from the Invaſion of Julius Cæſar, to the A. D. 
happy Reign of King George the Second. $29. 


WulLE Egbert was reducing the Heptarchy, a mighty 
Swarm of the old Northern Hive, who had poſſeſſed the 
Seats about the Baltic, began to infeſt the Seas, and 
ſpread themſelves along the Coaſts of France and Belgia. 
They were Goths; their Country was Scandinavia; Wo- 
den was the common Anceſtor of them, as well as of the 
Saxons; and, like them, being ſent out to explore new 
Habitations, they ſeized on Denmark, and ſeveral Parts 
of Germany: Which occaſioned Milton, in the Beginning 
of his fifth Book, to ſay, that the Danes by invadin 
England, drove out Danes, their own Poſterity; . 
Normans afterwards none but ancienter Normans: For 
this new Race of Scandinavian Goths diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by the Names of Danes and Normans; the former 
ſettled in Denmark, and gave Name to that Country; the 
other invaded a Part of France, and erected the Dutchy 
of Normandy ; both of them conquging England, and in 
their Turns ſubduing the Saxon. But, as the Danes and 


s 


Normans were only a remoter Branch of the Saxons, their 


Manners, Cuftoms, Laws, and Religion, were ſimilar 
to thoſe among the Saxons, when Hergiſi invaded Bri- 
tain: Except that the Danes, long before the Birth of 
CErift, were governed by a King, according to Pufen- 
dorff. 27 
Tas Saxon Writers called the Danes Wiccingi, from 
their Trade of Piracy; in which they were as formidable 
to Charlemagne; as ever the Saxons had been to the Ro- 
mans; they were more ſudden in their Invaſions, and 
leſs humane in their Conqueſts; becauſe the Saxons 
fought for Dominion, the Danes only for Deſtruction. 
IT has been obſerved, that the Danes firſt made their 
Deſcent at Portland in Dor/et/hire in 787: They had only 
three Ships, and were ſoon compelled to leave the Coun- 


try; but, this was no more than the Prelude to their fatal 


Fury; far, in the ſame Year, they invaded Mercia; and, 

in 793, they made a Deſcent upon Northumberland, in 

which they were repulſed, and moſt of them periſhed at 

Sea in a violent Tempeſt : But, in 832, they landed in 

F 4 the 
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A. p. the Iſle of Sheppey in Kent, and the next Year at Chas- 
B29. mouth in Dorſetſbire. 
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EGBERT was enjoying his Conqueſts in Peace ; his 


victorious Army was diſbanded ; and the Exerciſe of 


Arms laid afide: Beſides, the braveſt Blood of the Eng- 
ii had been exhauſted in their own civil Wars, during 
the Contentions of the Heptarchy ; fince thoſe ended, 
the reſt were grown ſlothful with Peace, and Luxury, 


ſoſtened with new Devotions of their Prieſts and Monks, 


with Cloiſters, Penances, and Pilgrimages ; ſo that they 
were now grown as unequal a Match for the Danes, as 


the Britons had been for the Saxons before. However, 
Egbert was like the Sun, glorious in his Decline : While 
he lived, the Engliſh were ſecure; when he died, they 
became miſerable. ' | 


A. D. SALUST obſerves, that the Romans fought with all 


other Nations for Power and Glory; but with the Franks 


every one fought for his Life and Safety: Which may be 
well applied to the Sgrons and Danes; the latter of whom 
appeared before Charmouth, in 833, with thirty-five ſail 
of Ships, containingꝰ about 18000 Men. Egbert was 


| prepared to receive them; he attacked them while they 
were landing, and endeavoured to cut them off before 


they were formed; but his Succeſs was far from anſwer- 
ing his Expectation: The Danes kept their Ground, and 
encamped near the River Char, where the Battle was 
fought; while Egbert was obliged to retreat, leaving 
Dudda and Oſmund, two of his principal Officers, with 


two Biſhops, and a great Part of his Army, dead in the 


Field; which was the only Check of Fortune that Egbert 
ever received. However, the Danes were ſo fearful of 
Egbert, that they ſoon returned to their Ships, and left 
the Ifland: After which, Egbert ſummoned a general 
Aſſembly of the States at London, to deliberate. on the 
Means of averting, for the future, the Inſults of the In- 
vaders. The Engh/p were ſenſible of their Diſability in 
that maritime Strength, which won them the Iſland, and 
for want of which they were now likely to loſe it: But no 
Fleet could be built Time enough by Egbert to oppoſe 
the Danes, who landed again with a large Fleet, in 825 

in 
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in Cornwal, where they were joined by the Corniſßi Bri- A. D. 
tons: However, Egbert was prepared for them by Land ; $35: 


he met them at Heng ſton in Cornwal, and gave them a to- 
tal Defeat. Yet, the next Year, the Danes renewed their 


Depredations, and Egbert again repeated his Victory; A. D. 
after which, he died as great as he lived, and was buried 836. 


the ſame Year at Wincheſter; being the firſt, and the 


greateſt Monarch of England: He was the Father of the 


Engliþ Monarchy ; and therefore well intitled to the 
Name of Egbert the Great. | 

TH1s Prince was juſtly ſenfible of the Neceſſity of a 
maritime Power: But the Revival of a Fleet was neglec- 
ted till the Reign of his Grandſon A{fred, in 882; nor 
was it fully compleated till the Reign of Edgar, in 959: 
Though this Negle& encouraged the Danes to renew their 
Depredations, and increaſe their Ravages. 


The Blood of Cerdic in great EBERT flow'd; 

Whoſe Heart with ev'ry princely Virtue glow'd ; 

Whoſe Arms, victorious, overran the Land, 

And bow'd the Heptarchy to his Command ; 

Whoſe Wiſdomgave to Englands Glory Date; 

And whoſe Deſcendants ſtill direct the State. 
Great EBERT, full of Glory, bleſt with Peace, 

Thought England's Troubles, and his own, might 

ceaſe : 
But vain the Hope! the furious Dane appears, 
And lays the Land in Blood for many Years. 


II. ETHELWULE. 


EGBERT was ſucceeded by his only Son Ethehruulf, 
as King of England. The Father, when he was dying, 
told the Son, I hat he might be happy, if that King- 
„ dom, which a laborious Courſe of Induſtry had ac- 
<« quired, was not deſtroyed by that Slothfulneſs which 
*« was ſo very common to its People.” This ſeems a 
very juſt Prediction, as it met with but too melancholy a 
Completion. Egbert had been always a Warrior; and 
till Z;helwnlf became a King he had been only a Prieſt : 
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A. D. For the Exceſs of ridiculous Devotion had for many 
. Years -inclined him to a monaſtic Habit: However, 
— 8 the papal Diſpenſation, and aſſumed a ſecu- 
lar Life. | . 

Tus Danes landed at Southampton in thirty-three Ships, 
in the firſt Year of his Reign: But Ethelwulf ſent Wulf- 
heard to oppoſe them, who attacked and routed the Pi- 
A. D. rates with great Slaughter. However, the Danes made 
La a ſecond Deſcent upon Portland; where they were op- 

poſed by Edelbelm, who, with ſeveral other Engl Of- 

| ficers, periſhed in the Engagement, and left the Dares in 

5 A Poſſeſſion of the Field of Battle. The next Year, the 

Dans made another Deſcent about Romney in Kent: An 

Army was ſent againſt them under the Command of 

Herebert, who alſo loſt his Life and the Victory; upon 

4 which the Danes over-run the Country with great ſlaugh- 

A.D. ter) The Year following, they marched to Canterbury, 

$39 Rochefter, and London, ' where they committed the moſt 

A monſtrous Acts of Barbarity : Plunder being the only In- 

citement to their Invaſions, and inhuman Murders the 
Conſequence of their Victories. 

A. D. Tus Year follöwing, a large Bpdy of Danes, in thir- 

$40. ty-five Ships landed on the Coaſt of Weſex; and Ethel- 

a, diflatisfied with the Conduct of his Generals, re- 

ſolved to go againſt them in Perſon. The two Armies 

met at Char mouth: A bloody Battle enſued; the Engliſb 

were defeated, and the Danes collected a valuable Booty 

in plundering the Country, The Dominions of Witblaf, 

the tributary King of Mercia, and of Ethelred the tri- 

butary King of Northumberland, were alſo greatly har- 

raſſed by the Danes; who continued their Depredations ſo 

ſucceſsfully as to make the Load of Government too 

heavy for Ethekwulf to ſupport ; which induced him to 

refign the Kingdoms of Kent, Efex, and Suſſex, to his 

Brother Athe/fan, with the Title of King of Kent ; reſer- 

ving to himſelf the Sovereignty of all Exglaua, with the 

Kingdom of We/ex. 

AD, Tur Danes never failed to viſit Exg/and once a Year, 

$4.5. entirely for the Sake of Plunder, and as yet without any 

Intention of making a Settlement in the Kingdom, un 
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the Year 845, they landed at the Mouth of the River A. D. 
Parret in Somerſetſhire ; but they were attacked, and de- 845. 


feated, by Alan the famous Biſhop of Sherburn, and 
Ofric an Engliſb Nobleman, who made ſuch a Deſtruction 
among the Danes as to intimidate them from renewing 
their Invaſions ; whereby the Southern Part of Exgland 
obtained ſome Relief: While the Pirates viſited Northum- 


berland, ſlew Ofwald the tributary Prince in battle, and 
ravaged his Country. | 


the Danes renewed their Deſcents a. D. 


HoweveR, in 851, 


upon the Southern Parts of England: They committed 84. 


great Ravages in ſeveral Places ; but at laſt were attacked 
by Ceorl, an Engliþ Nobleman, at Wigganbeorch, or 
Wenbury, near Plymouth in Devonſhire, where they were 
totally routed. Another Body of Danes was alſo defeat- 
ed by King Atbelſtan, who, conſcious of the Neceflity of 
a naval Power to obſtruct the Views of his piratical Ene- 
mies, had built a confiderable Fleet, with which he had 
Bravery enough to attack the Dany Fleet near Sandwich, 
and had the good Fortune to take nine of their Ships, 
obliging the reſt to ſeek for Security in Flight. 


THx1s ill Succeſs was no Diſcouragement to the Danes, A. D. 
who, the next Spring, came up the Thames with g50_*52- 


Ships; and meeting with no Oppoſition, they landed near 
London, where they began their uſual Ravages. Having 
pillaged Canterbury, London, and many other Towns, 
they marched into Mercia, and overthrew an Army led 
againſt them by Berthulph the tributary King, in defence 
of his Country: After which they carried their Arms 
Southward, paſſed the Thames, and penetrated into 


Surry. : a 

ETHELV ULF, when the War was come to his 
Doors, threw off his Indolence, and exerted all the heredi- 
tary Virtues of his Family. With his Brother Athelſlan, 
he aſſembled a numerous Army: The Danes were appre- 
henſive of being intercepted in their Return, when they 
were loaded with the Spoils of the Country ; therefore, 
they marched againſt Ethehwulf. Both Armies met at 
Okehy in Surry, where, after a deſperate Battle, the Eng- 


liꝶ proved ViRorious, and the Slaughter of the Pagans 
Was 


A. D. was ſuch as can fcarcely be credited: For this was the 
; 352: moſt conſiderable Battle, and the greateſt Victory, that 
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had ever been fought or gained in England; without ex- 
cepting even the Deſtruction of the Britons, under Boadi- 
cea, by Suetonius. - ; 
Tux Victory of Okely procuring Erhehwulf ſome Re- 
ſpite from his formidable Enemies, he was at Liberty to 
follow his natural Inclination, and ſoon relapſed into his 
uſual Indolence In this he was encouraged by Swithen, 
Biſhop of Winchefter ; who, under the Pretence of chriſ- 
tian Duties, made Ehehwulf forget thoſe of a Prince; 
by inſtilling into him an extreme Affection for the Church 
and Clergy, wherein the principal View of Religion was 
then made to conſiſt. Alan Biſhop of Sherburn was alſo 
a royal Favourite; but he was more for defending his 
Country, than enriching the Church: He was a -brave 
Soldier, as well as a learned Divine: He exhorted the 
King to employ his Time in making Preparations againſt 
the Return of the Danes; and he never ceaſed animating 
him, by laying before him the glorious Deeds of his An- 
ceſtors, particularly thoſe of his Father Egbert, in which 
he was moſt nearly concerned. But as Aan had been 
the Aſcendant in War, Swithen was now the Aſcendant 
in Peace: So that Ethelwulſ, inftead of making any 


A. D. warlike Preparations, granted to the Church the Tithes 
of all his Dominions; which was ſo liberal a Grant, that 


his_Succeffors in the Throne had frequent Occaſion to 
wiſh he had left the Cletgy in their former State; when 
the Revenues of the Church were not very conſiderable. 
Beſides, to carry his Regard ftill higher to the Church, 
he ſent his younger Son 4/fred, then about five Years of 
Age, to Rome, where he received the Ceremony of Confir- 
mation from the Hands of the Pope, who alſo anointed 
him as King, and adopted him for his Son ; which put a 
Seal of Diſtinction upon the Perſon and Dignity of the young 
Prince; and, in that ſuperſtitious Age, was the ſtrongeſt 
Guard to his Infancy, againſt the Ambition of his elder 
Brethren. But the great Zeal which E:hekuulf had for 
Religion, would not let him be eaſy, without the Satis- 
faction of paying a Viſit to the Pope in Perſon, and recei- 
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ving his Benediction; which he accordingly paid and re- A. N 
ceived in 855: His Devotion gratified the Vanity, and 88. 
his Liberality ſatisfied the Avarice, -of the papal See: He 
reſtored the Eng/i College at Rome, founded by Ina and 
enlarged by Offa, to great Splendour, it having been 
burnt down the Year before; he alſo encreaſed its Re- 
venues, and added to its Privileges ; for which Purpoſe, 
he extended the Tax of Peter- pence all over his Dominions, 
becauſe till then it had been levied only in Veſex and 
Mercia. 

AFTER continuing a Year at Rome, Ethehwulf ſet out 
upon his Return for England; but ſtopped at the Court of 
Charles the Bald, King of France, where he married the 
fair Judith, Daughter to that Prince, though very un- 
ſuitable to himſelf in Years. However, on his Arrival 
in England, he found his Subjects in general diſcontented 
with his Conduct; and a Conſpiracy formed againſt him, 
in favour of his eldeſt Son Ethelbald, by Biſhop Altar, 
and ſeveral of the principal Noblemen of Veſex, who, 
from the extraordinary Reſpect which he would have 
paid to his young Conſort, imagined that the King was 
reſolved to be Arbitrary : Beſides, he had appointed no 
Regency while he was Abroad, and the Danes lay hover- _ 
ing about Kent; which alarmed his Subjects, ſome of 
whom thought the King by withdrawing his Protection, 
ſeemed to releaſe: them from their Obedience; Duties 
which ought ever to be mutual between the Governor and 
the Governed. A ſtrong Party was formed for Ethelbald: 
But it appears, that A/an intended only the Welfare of 
his Country, and concerted only ſuch Meaſures as might 
beſt put the Government on a firmer Foundation. Ethel- 
bald openly declared his Intent to dethrone his Father, 
who alſo had a great Party: All Things tended to a 
civil War, which muſt have proved very fatal to England, 
ſince, beſides other Miſchiefs, it would undoubtedly brin 
on freſh Invaſions from the Danes: But ſome of the wif 
of the Nobility of both Parties, particularly Alan, fore- 
ſeeing the Calamities which might enſue, brought Mat- 
ters to an Accommodation. A Treaty was ſet on Foot; 
and a Partition of the Kingdom agreed upon _— — 

atner 
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_ Father and the Son; whereby Ethelwulf reſigned the 

ancient Kingdom of Veſer to Ethelbald; contenting him- 

ſelf with the Government of Kent, which included Eſex 

and Sy/ex, where the tributary Throne had been vacant 

* the Death of Atbelſtan, ſoon after the Battle of 
keley. 

ETHELWUL F out. lived the Partition but two Years, 
which he ſpent in Acts of Devotion, and Preparations 
for a future Life: But, as he was deſirous of preventing 
any Competition between his Sons after his Death, he 
made his Will, whereby his hereditary Dominions were 
bequeathed to his two elder Sons: So that all the Altera- 
tion it admitted of, in this Reſpect, was, that his ſecond 
Son Ethelbert ſucceeded to the Throne of Kent, which 
Ethekwulf alſo entailed upon his two younger Sons Ethel. 
red and Alfred, who, in Virtue thereof, afterwards ſuc- 


ceeded to the Government of that Kingdom. 


Il. ETHELBALDandETHELBERT} 


Ir) D. ETHELWULF, after reigning twenty-one Years, 

died in 857, and was buried at Winchefter; when Ethel. 
bald ſucceeded to the Throne of Veſex, and Ethelbert to 

that of ent: But the former, whoſe Reign was no ways 

remarkable, died in 860, when the two Kingdoms were 


re-united under £belbert. 


IV. ETHELBERT. 


A. D. Tae Danes, having left England for ſome Years un- 
360. moleſted, now began to renew their Invaſions: They 
landed at Southampton, and advanced to plunder Winche/- 

ter, which was ftill the Capital of the Kingdom: But, 

after ravaging the Country, they were attacked, defeated, 

and obliged to return to their Ships, to ſet ſail, and land 

in the Ille of Thanet, which afforded* them a ſafe Re- 
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ETHELIERT bore an excellent Character: He A. D. 
imitated the Virtues of his Father and Grandfather : But 
he was unable to free his Country from the Rapacity o 

the Danes, and died in 866, being buried at . . 
near the Corps of his Brother. 


V. ETHELRE D I. 


ETHEL BERT, though he left two Sons, was ſuc- A. D 
ceeded by his Brother E:helred, in Purſuance of the Will 855. 
of Ethelwulf their Father. The Reign of this Prince + 
was ſhort and troubleſome : For, from his Coronation to 
his Death, he had one continued Conflict with the Danes. 

He was remarkable for his Valour, Juſtice, Prudence, 
and Piety; yet he was a fignal Inſtance that theſe Vir- 


ues are not always attended by Fortune. 


H found the Authority reſerved by Egbert over the 
Kingdoms of Mercia, Eaſt Angha, and Northumberland, 
was much weakened, on Account of the frequent In- 
vaſions made by the Danes: For while the Kings of 
Weſſex were employed in defending their own Dominions, 
they could not improve the Sovereignty over the three 
Kingdoms of the Angles, to whom Egbert was willing to 
leave a Shadow of Liberty : Therefore, by Degrees, the 
Northumbrians freed themſelves from Servitude, and 
placed Ohhert on their Throne: The Eaſt Angles alſo 
elected Edmund their King: And Buthred, who married 
the Daughter of Ethehwulf, was King of Mercia, though 
tributary to the King of Weſſex: So that Ethelred was 
nothing like ſo potent as his Father had been, and the 
Danes found him too much Employment to think of re- 
covering the revolted Kingdoms; for, in the firſt Year of 
his Reign, a large Body of them arrived in Eaſt Anglia; 
where Go Natives, dreading the often experienced Ra- 
vages of the Pagans, were far from provoking them, and 
ſhewed all imaginable Diſpoſition to live with them in 
Friendſhip: Upon which, a Convention was entered into 
between them and the Danes, who were — 
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A. D. their new Friends with a great Number of Horſes, and 
866. were thereby enabled to over-run the whole Kingdom. 
In the mean Time a new Scene opened in Northun. 
berland, which gave the Danes an Opportunity of making 
their Fortunes there beyond their Wiſhes. O/bert, the 
new Northumbrian King, had moſt inhoſpitably and vio- 
lently committed a Rape on the Lady of Bruern- Brocard, 
a Nobleman who had the Charge of | eg the Sea- 
Coaſts againſt the Danes, and who ſeverely revenged 
himſelf upon the Monarch: For he not only renounced 
his Allegiance; diſmembered O/bert of that Part of his 
Kingdom which had been called Bernicia, and was now 
again created iyto another diſtin Monarchy under Ella; 
but he alſo went to Eaſt Anglia, and addreſſed himſelf to 
Inguar and Hubba, who commanded the Danes, with an 
Offer, if they aſſiſted him, to put them in Poſſeſſion of 
the whole Kingdom of Northumberland. The Danes ac- 
cepted the Invitation; they ſailed from Eaſt Anglia, and 
landed at the Mouth of the Humber, from whence they 
directed their March to York. 
A. D. Tür Northumbrians, who, on the Revolt of Bernicia 
367- from O/bert, were engaged in a civil War, were alarmed 
at a foreign Enemy, and healed their domeſtic Diſſentions. 
O/bert and Ella. united their Forces againſt the common 
Enemy; but not early enough to prevent the Pagans from 
ſeizing upon York, which was beſieged by the two Kings; 
when the Danes, endeavouring to eſcape an Aſſault, vio- 
lently ruſhed from the Walls, and totally defeated the 
Beſiegers, killed both the Kings, and cut in Pieces ſome 
Thouſands of their People. 
A. D. Is 868, a great Famine happened in Erxg/and, which 
$68. facilitated the Attempts of the Daniſb Princes, who had 
_, eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of Northumberland, 
and were determined to extend their Conqueſts over the 
reſt of England. Inguar accordingly led his Forces into 
Mercia, and advar ced as far as Nottingbam; committing 
Ravages wherever he came, particularly among 
the Monaſteries, where the Engliſb concealed their moſt 
valuable Effects. Buthred, King of Mercia, applied to 
Ethetred his Brother-in-law for Aſſiſtance, who joined _ 
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with all the Forces of Veſex: This ſtopped the rapid A. D. 
Progreſs of the Danes, who were ſurprized to find their 888. 


Forces inferior to thoſe of the Eng/;þ Princes: However, 
they took Poſſeſſion of Nottingham, which was a Place 
ſtrongly fortified : The Exgliſb Princes laid Siege to the 
Town ; but were obliged to grant the Danes an honourable 
Capitulation, and permit them to retire back to Northum- 


berland. 


In 869, the Danes continued at York; the Famine by A. P- 
this Time being attended by a Plague: But their Aver. 


fon to Chriſtianity, their Thirſt of Plunder, and their luſt- 
ful Paſſions, prompted them to commit the moſt horrid 
Cruelties among the religious Houſes, by murdering the 
Monks, raviſhing the Nuns, and plundering thoſe Re- 
poſitories of private Wealth in theſe Times of public 
Confuſion. There is a remarkable Story on this Occa- 
ſion: For Ehbba Abbeſs of Coldingham, a famous Nun- 
nery on the Borders of Scotland, being informed that her 
Houſe was to be attacked by the Danes, ſhe gave the 
Example, and prevailed with her Nuns to cut off their 
Noſes and Upper-Lips, to fkreen themſelves from the 
Outrages with which they were threatened : This was a 
glorious Inſtance of Virtue ; it preſerved their Chaſtity 
from Pollution, but it coſt them their Lives; which the 
luſtfu! Danes ſacrificed to their Diſappointment, by ſhut- 
ting the Nuns up in the Monaſtery, and reducing the 
whole to Aſhes. After which the ſame Fate, though 
not with the ſame Merit, attended moſt of the other 
Monaſteries and religious Houſes in the North of England, 
particularly the rich Abbies of Croy/and in Lincolnſhire, 
Peterborough, and the Nunnery of Eq. 


Tux Danes, now fully Maſters of mi A. D. 
2 Mercia, and fearleſs of Weſſex, reſolved to Rand 


reſume their firſt Intention of "conquering all England. 
Though Edmund, King of Eaſt Anglia, had received In- 
guar like a · Friend; the Dane broke the Convention he 
had entered into with the Exgliſßi Prince, and was deter- 
mined to ſtrip him of his Dominions, which were weakly 
haps mp the Poſſeſſion whereof would give him any ſea- 
nable Opportunity of invading Veſex. Accordingly, 

| Inguar 
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366. 
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their new Friends with a great Number of Horſes, and 
were thereby enabled to over-run the whole Kingdom. 

In the mean Time a new Scene opened in Noribum- 
berland, which gave the Danes an Opportunity of making 
their Fortunes there beyond their Wiſhes. O/bert, the 
new Northumbrian King, had moſt inhoſpitably and vio- 
lently committed a Rape on the Lady of Bruern- Brocard, 
a Nobleman who had the Charge of guarding the Sea- 
Coaſts againſt the Danes, and who ſeverely revenged 
himſelf upon the Monarch: For he not only renounced 
his Allegiance; diſmembered O/bert of that Part of his 
Kingdom which had been called Bernicia, and was now 
again created into another diſtin&t Monarchy under Ella; 
but he alſo went to Eaſt Anglia, and addreſſed himſelf to 
Inguar and Hubba, who commanded the Danes, with an 
Offer, if they aſſiſted him, to put them in Poſſeſſion of 
the whole Kingdom of Northumberland. The Danes ac- 
cepted the Invitation; they ſailed from Eaſt Anglia, and 
landed at the Mouth of the Humber, from whence they 
directed their March to York. 

Tre Northumbrians, who, on the Revolt of Bernicia 


from Oftert, were engaged in a civil War, were alarmed 


A. D. 
868. 


at a foreign Enemy, and healed their domeſtic Diſſentions. 
O/bert and Ella. united their Forces againſt the common 
Enemy; but not early enough to prevent the Pagars from 
ſeizing upon York, which was beſieged by the two Kings; 
when the Danes, endeavouring to eſcape an Aſſault, vio- 
lently ruſhed from the Walls, and totally defeated the 
Beſiegers, killed both the Kings, and cut in Pieces ſome 
Thouſands of their People. 

Ix 868, a great Famine happened in England, which 
facilitated the Attempts of the Dan; Princes, who had 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of Northumberland, 
and were determined to extend their Conqueſts over the 
reſt of England. Inguar accordingly led his Forces into 
Mercia, and advar ced as far as Nottingham; committing 
great Ravages wherever he came, particularly among 
the Monaſteries, where the Engliſb concealed their moſt 
valuable Effects. Buthred, King of Mercia, applied to 
Ethelred his Brother-in-law for Aſſiſtance, who joined _ 
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with all the Forces of Wefex: This ſtopped the rapid A. D- 
Progreſs of the Danes, who were ſurprized to find their 868. 


Forces inferior to thoſe of the Engl; Princes: However, 

they took Poſſeſſion of Nottingham, which was a Place 

ſtrongly fortified : The Exgliſb Princes laid Siege to the 

Town; but were obliged to grant the Danes an honourable 

1 and permit them to retire back to Northum- 
land. 


In 869, the Dares continued at York; the Famine by A. D. 
this Time being attended by a Plague : But their Aver- KL... 


fon to Chriſtianity, their Thirſt of Plunder, and their luſt- 
ful Paſſions, prompted them to commit the moſt horrid 
Cruelties among the religious Houſes, by murdering the 
Monks, raviſhing the Nuns, and plundering thoſe Re- 
poſitories of private Wealth in theſe Times of public 
Confuſion. There is a remarkable Story on this Occa- 
ſion: For EI] Abbeſs of Coldingbam, a famous Nun- 
nery on the Borders of Scotland, being informed that her 
Houſe was to be attacked by the Danes, ſhe gave the 
Example, and prevailed with her Nuns to cut off their 
Noſes and Upper-Lips, to fkreen themſelves from the 
Outrages with which they were threatened : This was a 
glorious Inſtance of Virtue; it preſerved their Chaſtity 
from Pollution, but it coſt them their Lives ; which the 
luſtful Danes ſacrificed to their Diſappointment, by ſhut- 
ting the Nuns up in the Monaſtery, and reducing the 
whole to Aſhes. After which the ſame Fate, though 
not with the ſame Merit, attended moſt of the other 
Monaſteries and religious Houſes in the North of England, 
particularly the rich Abbies of Croy/and in Lincolnſhire, 
Peterborough, and the Nunnery of Eq. | 


Tae Danes, now fully Maſters of Northumberland, A. D. 
overawing Mercia, and fearleſs of Veſex, reſolved to —— 


reſume their firſt Intention of conquering all England. 
Though Eamun, King of Eaſt Anglia, had received In- 
guar like a Friend; the Dane broke the Convention he 
had entered into with the Engliſßh Prince, and was deter- 
mined to ſtrip him of his Dominions, which were weakly 
arded, the Poſſeſſion whereof would give him any ſea- 
nable Opportunity of invading Ve. Accordingly, 
Inguar 
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A. D. Inguar left Hubba in Northumberland, marched with the 


De. Flower of his Forces through Mercia, and advanced into 


the Eaſt Anghan Territories as far as Thetford. They 
were faintly oppoſed by Edmund, who was defeated, and 
fled to his Country Seat at Heg/e/aune, hoping to find Se- 
curity in Concealment: But in vain: Inguar defeated and 
ſlew Earl Wulketule; after which, he diſcovered where 
Edmund was concealed; whom he commanded to ſubmit 
himſelf and his Kingdom to his Power; which Edmund 
refuſed : Whereupon Inguar broke open the Palace, ſeized 
the Prince, commanded him firſt to be cruelly beaten, and 
then bound him to a Tree, where he was inhumanly 
whipped ; all which Edmund manfully endured, ſtill cal- 
ling on the Name of Chrif, till his Enemies were ſo en- 
raped as to ſhoot his Body full of Arrows, and afterwards 
to cut off his Head. The Remains of this unfortunate 
Prince were afterwards interred at Sz. Eamundſbury in Suf- 
Folk, which received its Name from the Prince, whoſe 
Death intitled him to the Honour of Martyrdom. | 
Tux Death of Edmund reduced Eaſt Auglia entirely 
under the Obedience of the Danes, who were ſtill fed 
with new Supplies from their own Iſlands and the Con- 
tinent; ſo that they were now bent on invading Veſex; 
conſcious, if they could ſubdue that Kingdom, Mercia 
and Kent muſt follow of Courſe. 
A. Db. In the Year 871, guar left Eaſt Anglia to the Go- 
$71, vernment of Guthurn; and advanced with his Army, into 
— Weſtx, where he penetrated as far as Reading in Berkſhire. 
Ethelred expected this Invaſion, and was prepared to reſiſt 
the Invaders: The Mercian Prince had difobliged him by 
granting the Capitulation to the Danes while they were 
eſieged at Nottingham; and Buthred was jealous that if 
Ethelred protected Mercia from the Danes, he would keep 
it abſolutely for himſelf ; which prevented theſe Princes 
from again uniting their Forces againſt their common 
Enemy: But the Conduct of Ethelred, when he found 
2 Kingdom invaded, was an Honour to it, and to him- 
If, 
INGUAR was aſſiſted by two other Daniſb Generals, 
who were called Kings; and were encamped — 
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the Rivers Kennet and Thames; from whence they ſent A. B. 
out Detachments to plunder the Country: But one of 822. 
their ſtrongeſt Bodies was attacked and defeated by Ethel- 
uuf an Engliſo Nobleman. Three Days after, Ethel/- 
uu, was joined by King Ehelred and his Brother Alfred; 
fo that, in all, they had a formidable Army, which o- 
bliged the Danes to retire into Reading, where they were 
beſieged by Ethelred. The Engliſb of thoſe Days under- 
ſtood little of Fortification, or the Method of conducting 
a Siege: They imagined, that an Enemy by ſeeking 
ſhelter within Walls, was the ſame Thing as T 
for Safety: But the Danes convinced them of their Miſ- 
take; for though they accepted of a Capitulation at 
Nottingham, they now acted with more Reſolution; they 
collected all their Force, made a vigorous Sally, and 
drove the Engh/s from the Walls with great Slaughter. 
However, four Days after, the royal Brothers re- aſſembled 
: the Ezgliſß Forces, and marched againſt the Danes, who 
met them at Z/ce/dune, now Aſton, in Beriſbire, when a 
„general Battle enſued ; wherein the Eugliſb, chiefly by the 
WH Valour of Prince Alfred, were viftorious, putting the 
Danes to Flight with great Slaughter, killing Inguar, the 
two Sidrocs, with five more of their Generals, and ſeverab 
Thouſands of their common Men, while a great many 
fell in the Purſuit all over the Plains of Z/ce/dune. 
Tas Remainder of the Danes took Refuge in Reading, 
where their Supplies daily pouring in upon them made 
their Army more numerous than ever, which encouraged 
them again to take the Field. The Exgliſb were alſo inſpirit- 
ed by their late Succeſs: So that both Armies ſoon met at 
Baſing in Hampſhire, when a general Battle enſued, where- 
in the Exgh/þ had the Misfortune to be defeated, more 
by the Superiority, than the Valour of their Enemies. þ 
Two Months after, they had another Battle at Marden 
in WVilthire; in which the Eng were at firſt victorious; 
but in the End were defeated by the Danes. In this 
Battle the brave Ethelred was mortally wounded ; though 
he lived to be carried to Wittingham, where he died, and 
was buried at Winburn in Dorſegſbire, univerſally lamented 
by his Subjects. * | 


Bur 


A.D. 
$71. Daniſþ Hiſtory makes no mention of their Leaders: 80 
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Bur of all theſe terrible Invaſions by the Danes, the 


ce little Wit or Conſcience, ſays Milton, it ſeems they had 


* to leave any Memory of their brutiſh, rather than 
* manly Actions. 


YL ALFRED the Great. 


 ETHELRED left ſeveral Children, of whom A. 
fred was one, who was the Great Grandfather of Ethel. 
averd, the Hiſtorian: But A/frea the Brother of Ethelred 
ſucceeded to the Crown of Veſſex. 

Tuis Prince was twenty-two Years of Age on his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne: His moral Virtues, and martial 
Qualities, had endeared him to his Subjects: He had 
often protected them in the Field; they thought them- 
ſelves invincible under his Command; and they expected 
the greateſt Felicity under his Government, which, though 
violently moleſted by the Danes, was ſo glorious as to 
intitle him equally with his Grandfather Egbert to the 
Name of Great, and to honour him with the Appella- 
tion of TE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TION, 

He was crowned at Vincheſter: But his Acceſſion to 
Royalty was a melancholy Situation. 'The Danes were 
in the Heart of his Dominions, their Forces daily aug- 
menting from the Continent, and their Fleets comman- 
ding all the Sea-Ports for their Admiſſion : However, 
Alfred was more the Patriot, than the King; and all 
his Views terminated in the Protection of his Country. 

- Divine Providence, in the Perſon of Alfred, ſeems 
to have ſhewn with what Eaſe God caſts down, or ſets up 
Princes, according to his Pleaſure. The Danes 
were not only in the Heart of Veſex; but they were 
alſo Maſters of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia: The 
Death of Ethelred made them inſolent with Succeſs ; and 
before Alfred had been a Month upon the Throne, he 
found himſelf obliged to take the Field, with a ſmall 
Force, againſt theſe formidable Enemies, who were — 
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readily concluded a Treaty with Ared, whereby they 
obliged themſelves to abandon the Dominions of Weſex. 


In Conſequence of this Treaty, they marched from A. D. 
Reading to London, at that Time immediately ſubje& to $72:, 


Buthred King of Mercia, who was unable to prevent 
them from wintering there, and committing great Rava- 
ges. After this, Hubba returned with his Forces into 
Northumberland: But, allured by the Weakneſs of Buth- 
red, and invited by the Fertility of his Country, the 
Danes began to give Indications that they wanted to ex 
change their roving Way of Life, for a Settlement in the 
Engliſb Dominions. They re-entered Mercia, and plun- 
dered the Country: Buthred was unaſſiſted by Alfred, be- 
cauſe he was not to be-confided in: Therefore, he was 
obliged to make ſeveral Treaties of Peace; which the 
Danes conſtantly broke, and at laſt drove him into Exile ; 
when he took Refuge at Rome, where he obſcurely end- 
ed his Days, having reigned twenty-two Years. 


Tuus the Danes, without Difficulty, poſſeſſed them- A. D. 
ſelves of the ſpacious Kingdom of Mercia; though they 4. 


entruſted the Government of it to Ceofwulf, an Engliſh 
Traitor, *who held it upon the infamous Condition of re- 
ſtoring. it into their Hands upon Demand. Northumber-. 
land, Mercia, and Eaſt Anglia, were now ſubject to the 
Danes ; over which they had deputed their own Kings or 
Governors: But having received a prodigious Supply 
from the Continent, under Gothrun, Oſcitel, and Amund, 
they thought themſelves invincible, looking with a greedy 
2 upon Wefjex, which contained the other four King- 
doms,  - | 


ALFRED was ſenſible that there was no Depen- A. D. 
dence on Dani/b Faith: He found one Part of them be- 375: 


gan to cultivate Northumberland, and he juſtly apprehen- 
ed that the others only waited for an Opportunity of in- 
vading Weſſex. He had experienced their Strength by 
Lapd, which he perceived was continually _— by 

| ea 


A Battle enſued in the Neigh- A. D. 
bourhood of that Town; wherein Victory inclined to 2 
the Engliſb; though the Danes kept the Field of Battle: 
However, they were ſo much intimidated, that they 
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A. D. Sea; and, therefore, with a Genius truly great, he reſolved 
225. to try what he could do himſelſ upon that Element, 
Accordingly, he contrived, and ſo expeditiouſly built a 
Kind of light Gallies, proper for guarding the Coaſts, 
that this Year he was at the Head of his own Navy en. 
countering ſeven of the Dani/þ Ships, one of which he 
took, and put the reſt to Flight. | 
A. D. In 876, a new Swarm of Invaders made a Deſcent 
876. upon England: Theſe were called Normans, who, proba. 
—— bly, had the ſame Original with the Danes now in England; 
which was already too much overburdened with Foreign. 
ers, and the Dominions of Alfred too bravely defended, 
for them to think of making any Settlement, either in 
Weſſex, or in the Parts ſubject to the Danes. However, 
Rollo, the famous Leader of theſe Normans, invaded and 
conquered that Part of France to which he gave the Name 
of Normanay ; being the firſt of the Nar man Lineage, which, 
190 Years afterwards, gave a King to England, in the 
Perſon of William, ſirnamed the Conqueror. 

WHiLE one Body of the Danes were cultivating Ner- 
thumberland, under the Command of Halden: The other 
Body remained at Cambridge, under Gothrun, Oſcitel, and 
Amund, till they were prepared for invading Wefex. 
They ſet Sail from the Stour; and, after coaſting the 
Country, ſuddenly landed and ſurprized Yarhtam Caſtle 
in Dornſelſbire, which was the ſtrongeſt Place in all Ve 

ſex. Alfred knew it was in vain to expoſtulate about the 
Violation of the Treaty: He therefore aſſembled an Ar- 
my, and marched to diſpoſſeſs them of the Caſtle. The 
Danes were afraid of Alfred, who obliged them to con- 
clude another Treaty, whereby they were inſtantly to 
leave the Kingdom: But, though the Dares ratified this 
Treaty in the moſt ſolemn Manner, ſwearing, upon 
their Bracelet to obſerve it; yet no Sacraments were ſuf- 
ficient to bind the perfidious Barbarians, who broke the 
Treaty, and ſurpriſed Exeter, of which they took Poſ- 
ſeſſion: However, they loſt 120 of their Ships, or rather 
{mall Craft, at Swanwic, in Hamphire. 
A. D. Tus next Year, Alfred levied a confiderable Army, 
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put his Navy to Sea, to cut off all Supplies from the Ene- A. D. 

my. He was ſucceſsful both by Sea and Land: His $77. 
Fleet met with 120 Daniſb Tranſports, loaded with Sol 
diers, which the Eng; entirely deſtroyed : While 4/fred 

ſo vigorouſly preſſed the Siege of Exeter, that the Danes 

were obliged to demand a Capitulation, and renewed 

their Oath to leave his Dominions. 

Tate Danes retired into Mercia, where their Engli/þ 
Shadow of a King reſigned to them Part of his Domi- 
nions, and Part he was allowed to retain. They had 
fought . ſeven Battles this Year with A/fred; they were 
weary of leading ſuch unſettled Lives ; therefore, in Imi- 
tation of what Halden had done in Northumberland, they 
divided the Land, and incorporated themſelves with their 
Countrymen, who were in Poſſeſſion of Mercia, and 
Eaſt Anglia: Whereby an End was put to the Kingdom 
of Mercia, after having ſubſiſted near 300 Years. 

Trovcn*the Dares were in Poſſeſſion of three of the A. D. 
ancient Kingdoms of the Heptarchy ; yet there was not 878. 
ſufficient Room for all thoſe that were already in England, 
and for thoſe who were continually coming over with In- 
tent to ſettle, This made them all unite to invade We/ex, 
which they entered with a more formidable Army than 
ever, and took Chippenham, one of the fineſt and ftrongeſt 
Cities in the Kingdom. Conqueſt itſelf had been fatal to 
Alfred; as every Victory diminiſhed the Number of his faith- 
ful Followers: But the Reduction of Chippenham ſtruck his 
Subjects with ſuch a Terror that they had no longer the 
Courage to defend themſelves: Some fled into Wales, 
or beyond Sea; while others ſnamefully ran over to the 
Danes, and ſwore Allegiance to them. 

HowEvkR, the private Virtues of the Man had at- 
tached to the Perſon of the King a choſen Band, uncon- 
ſcious yet of Dependency, and bravely reſerving them- 
ſelves for better Times : But as they were chargeable to 
their Prince, and could do him little Service, he diſmiſſed 
them all, that he might the more eaſily ſhift for himſelf, 
Alfred had a Wife whom he tenderly loved, to whom he 
had been married ten Years, and by whom he had ſeve- 
ral Children; Theſe he committed to the Care-of ſome . 
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4 b. particular truſty Subjects; and then, diveſting himſelf of 

$78. every royal Prerogative and Diſtinction, in the Habit of a 

common Soldier, he concealed himſelf as a Servant to 

his own Neatherd; having concerted the proper Mea- 

fures with his Friends for a Rendezvous, in Caſe of any 
favourable Opportunity. | 

Tur humble Shelter which afforded Repoſe to the glorious 

Alfred, was ſituated in the little Peninſula of Athelney in 

Somerſet/ſhire, which is formed by the Rivers Thone and 

Parret. Like Achilles, when Uly/jes diſcovered him in his 

Diſguiſe by his handling the Arms that were laid before 

him; Alfred might have been perceived in his lowlieſt 

State, for he was ever Intent on ſaving his Country, and 

was now often employed in making Bows, Arrows, and 

other warlike Inſtruments : Though one Day, as he was 

employed in fitting on his Arms, the Cowherd's Wife 

ſcolded him, for ſuffering a Cake to be burnt before the 

Fire, ſaying, © Pray, Fellow, ſince thou can'ſt eat thoſe 

„ Cakes very heartily, why ſhould'ſ thou be above turn- | 

| « ing them?” Which Alfred bore with Chearfulneſs: And 

\f it is very remarkable, that one of his royal Deſcendants, F 
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1 ſo late as 773 Vears afterwards, met with the ſame Fate, 
j and a fimilar Accident. | 
HoweveR, the negligent Situation of the Dares, in- 
vited the Friends of A/red to repair to their Prince, to 
build a little Fort, and from their Faſtineſſes to make fre- 
quent Irruptions on the ſcattered Parties of their Invaders, | 
who were rioting in Plunder, and revelling in Plenty. © As 
« the ſlippery Snake, ſays an old Author, ſlides from 
« the Hands of him who holds her, even when he 
$ « thinks he has irrecoverably bruiſed her; ſo Alfred, f 
1 « emerged out of his lurking Holes, ſuddenly attacked | 
[ « his triumphant Enemies, himſelf receiving freſh Fury | 
« from a Defeat.” But now the Storm of Affliction 
began to ceaſe; and Providence poured down its Bleſſings | 
on his royal Head. 
HUBBA and Halden had led a Party of their Danes 
from Northumberland into Wales, which they ravaged 
with Fire and Sword. After this, they entered Devon- 
Aire, and laid Siege to Kenwith-Caftle, which was ſo well 
pain defended 
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defended by Odua Earl of Devon, that the Danes were . H 
routed in a Sally, and 1200 of their Men cut to Pieces, 878. 


among whom was Hubba, whoſe famous Standard, cal- 
led Reafar, or Raven, fell into the Hands of the English. 
The reſt of this Body of Danes immediately took to their 
Ships; and Alfred was now encouraged to think of 
checking the Inſolence of the other Body who were in the 
very Heart of his Country: He conferred with his Friends 
for this Purpoſe ; and gave Orders that ſmall Bodies of 
Troops might be drawn together in ſeveral Parts, which 
4 be ready at the leaſt Warning to join one ano- 
ther. 

Bur the moſt difficult, as well as moſt important 
Point, was to know exactly the Poſture of the Enemy, 
that Meaſures might be concerted accordingly. Alfred, 
not knowing who to pitch upon for this neceſſary Service, 
took the boldeſt Reſolution that ever entered the 
Thoughts of a Prince; which was, to go himſelf into 
the Daniſb Camp, and be informed by his own Eyes of 
the Condition of the Enemy. No Habit was ſo proper 
for this Purpoſe as that of a Muſician, whoſe Profeſſion 
was in high Eſteem, and almoſt ſacred even with the 
moſt barbarous of the Northern Nations: But his Edu- 
cation in all the liberal Arts, gave Alfred great Opportu- 
nities of perſonating this Character to great Advantage; 
ſo that he continued ſeveral Days in the Heart of the 
Daniſh Camp, obſerving, to the utmoſt of his Power, 
every Thing he wanted to know; and returned ſafely to 
his Friends. : 

ALFRED found the Danes very inſecurely poſted, 
confident in their own Strength, and thoughtleſs of an 
Enemy: He was determined to attack them in this Diſor- 
der, and appointed the Eaſt Side of Selwocd Foreſt in 
Wiltfire for the general Rendezvous of his Troops, who 
came in ſuch Numbers to their darling Monarch, that 
he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a brave and nume- 
rous Army. The King took Advantage of the freſh, 
Courage of his Men, and led them directly againſt the 
Danes, who were encamped at Eadington in Somer/etſhire : 
He immediately attacked, routed, and overcame _ 

| G with. 


872. Wiſhes: He had by one Battle recovered his Kingdom; 
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A. D. with incredible Slaughter. The Sword was let looſe 
$78. upon the Barbarians; and amply that Day did they com- 


penſate the Miſeries they had inflicted before. They who 
eſcaped fled to a Caſtle ; but were ſoon compelled to ſub- 
mit: When Alfred agreed to let them depart, upon Con- 
dition, that their Leader Guthrun, the Chiefs of their 
Army, and the main Body of their People, ſhould receive 
Chriſtianity, depart from his Kingdom of Veſex, and 
ive Hoſtages for Performance of the Convention. 
he Treaty was accordingly put into execution: Guthrun, 
and thirty of his principal Noblemen, were baptiſed; 
Alfred ſtanding Godfather to Guthrun, who was chriſten- 
ed by the Name of Ethe/tan: After which he received 
the Government of Eaſt Anglia, and Efjex, from Alfred, 
who granted it as Lord Paramount of England, to be 
held in the ſame Manner by the Danes, as the Saxon 
Princes had before held it under Egbert. 
Tais deciſive Victory ſet Alfred at the Heighth of his 


and he was now determined to preſerve it by encreafing 
his Navy. Guthrun ſettled with his Danes in Eaſt Anglia; 
Alfred was at Peace, and had received Allegiance from 


A. D. all the Danes in England: But in 882, a new Swarm ar- 
882. rived, which were deſtroyed by the Exgliſs Fleet. Seve- 


ral other Engagements happened between the Erg/;/h and 
Daniſh Fleets: But Alfred ſtill poſſeſſed the Dominion of 
the Sea; in which he thought himſelf ſecure, while he 
purſued the favourite Purpoſe of his Heart, which was 
the Propagation of Civil Arts, encouraging polite Learn- 
ing, and eſtabliſhing the Plan of a Civil Conſtitution in 
England, which owes its Strength, Glory, and Security, 
to this great Founder of its Laws and Liberties. 
ALFRED, having ſ:cured the Sea-Coaſt by his 
Fleet, diligently ſet about fortifying the reſt of his King- 
dom with walled Towns and Caſtles : He diſpoſſeſſed the 
Danes of London, which he rebuilt, and made it the 
Bulwark of his Government; ſince the Invitation of ſo 
fair a River as the 7 hames had brought the Danes into the 
Heart of his Dominions. He annexed Mercia to Weſſex ; 
and, in 886, all the Engliſh took an Oath of Fidelity to 
1 Alfred, 
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Alfred, who was now looked upon as their immediate A. H. 
Serereign. This happy Revolution in his Favour, gave 882. 


* WW 4/red likewiſe was owing the finding Sureties for good 
; Behaviour; and, in Default thereof, committing to Pri- 
8 ſon : Beſides, the Inſtitution of Sheriffs; with the Origi- 
; nal of Fairs and Markets; as alſo of Hundred-Courts, 
n WW County-Courts, and Leets, are referred to this Monarch; 
© WW who compoſed his Body of Laws from thoſe digeſted by 
his Predeceſſors Ethelbert, Ina, and Offa, to which he 
d added many new Regulations, and the whole were ex- 
f W tant ſo late as Edward the F ourth, being 574 Years af- 
© I terwards. But, as it is the actual Execution, and not 
15 the bare Inſtitution of good Laws, that muſt make a 
People happy; this occaſioned Alfred to determine all 
n WW Suits of Appeal in Perſon : He alſo encouraged his No- 
„ MW bility to the Study of the Law, which ſoon became ſo 
i much revered, that the Golden Age of Juſtice was in 
5 ſome Meaſure reſtored in England; for Bracelets of Gold 
> | being hung in the Highways over Night, the Owners 
i would find them ſafe in the Morning. | 
wy As Alfred himſelf was an excellent Scholar, the Seat 
ſo of the IAuſes was naturally his next Care; and he founded, 
1e or at leaſt greatly augmented, the Univerſity of Oxford. 
The Arts and Sciences flouriſhed under his Protection: 
toe Commerce was greatly encouraged ; and ſeveral Manu- 
4 G3 . facturos 


him Leiſurè for farther Regulations: For the more Certain- 
ty and Regularity of his Levies, he divided the Country 
into Counties, the Counties into Hundreds, and the Hun- 
dreds into Tythings. All the Inhabitants of the King- 
dom were obliged to belong to ſome Tything; whereby 
Robberies were prevented. Many excellent Laws were 


made by A fred; particularly the Inſtitution of Juries : 


The Enghh, ſays a Frenchman, behold with Pleaſure in 
theſe Regulations, the Origin of thoſe Laws they ſo hap- 
pily live under at the preſent Time: He tells us, that the 
Laws of Alfred were ſo full of Lenity, that Murder was 
only puniſhed with a Fine; but obſerves, that their 
Mildneſs was counterbalanced by the Strictneſs af their 
Execution; and that A/fred cauſed four and forty Judges 
to be executed in one Year for not doing Juftice. To 
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* D. factures were eſtabliſhed. The Fleet commanded the 
Sea; and Alfred diſpoſed the Militia in ſuch a Manner as 
to check the Danes every where by Land. 
2 Tuus Alfred reigned ſeveral Years gloriouſly and hap- 
pily: But in 893, the Danes, under Haſtings, made a- 
nother Deſcent upon England in 330 Veſſels, with which 
they landed in Kent. Alfred obliged the Kings of Nor- 
thumberland and Eaſt Anglia to take an Oath of Fidelity; 
after which, he led his Army into Kent, purſued the 
A.D. Danes; and defeated them at Farnham in Surry. In the 
L. mean Time, the Northumbrians and Eaſt Angles, revolted 
from their Allegiance to Alfred, and beſieged Exeter, 
which was ſoon relieved : However, Haſtings was again 
defeated, and his Fleet burnt: Though he afterwatds led 
his Army into Mercia, and encamped at Buttington in 
Montgomeryſhire, where they were attacked by Alfred's Ge. 
nerals, and moſt of them cut to Pieces. 
A. D. THE next Year the Danes took Poſſeſſion of Cheſter, 
and plundered North ales: But, not daring to return 
through the Mercian Dominions, they took a Circuit 
round by the Bordcrs of Northumberland, and thence into 
Eaſt Anglia, where they raiſed a Fortification near Hert- 
A. D. ford. Alfred obliged them to remove their Quarters; 
896. when they ventured into Mercia, and fortified themſelves 
near Quatford and Bridgenorth in Shropſhire. But a great 
Mortality happening this Year in England, both among 
Beaſts and Men, the Danes ſoon diſperſed themſelves 
into Northamber/and and Eaſt Anglia; while ſome went 
to ſeek their Fortunes on foreign Shores. From this 
Time, the Danes made no conſiderable Figure at Sea for 
ſame Years ; bccauſe Alfred had made ſuch Improvements 
in his Navy, as to have the Advantage in all their naval 
Engagements, which, though not very great, were frequent 
A. D. and bloody, till the Death of Area, which happened, by 
' 000, a Contraction of the Nerves, in the Year goo, after 
—— he had lived ffty-one Years, and reigned twenty-nine. 
ALFRED was the Glory of England: The Founder 
of its Conſtitution, Learning, and Liberties. He was a 
brave Warrior, a wiſe Legiſlator, a juſt Prince, and a 
good Man. He was one of thoſe happy Geniuſes who 
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he ſeem born for whatever they do, and are continually em- A. D. 
a5 ployed, without appearing to be ſo. No Man was more 929: 

frugal of his Time and his Revenue: No Man wiſer in 
P- i the Diſpoſal of both. So far was he from being like moſt 
a" Wl Princes, who imagine their high Station gives them a 
ch Privilege of ſpending all their Time in Diverfions and 
* WH Trifles, that he endeavoured, to improve every Moment: 
For while he lay concealed in the 12 of Atbelney, he 
he made a Vow to dedicate the third Part of his Time to 
he the Service of God, as ſoon as he ſhould be reitored to a 
State of Tranquility: Accordingly, he was punctual to his 
„Vo, by allotting eight Hours every Day to Acts of De- 
votion, eight Hours to public Affairs, and as many to 
Sleep, Study, and neceſſary Refreſhment. His whole 
annual Revenue was divided into two equal Parts; the 
one was employed to ſecular, the other dedicated to re- 
ligious Uſes. He was the beſt Saxon Poet of his Time; 
an excellent Grammarian, Orator, Philoſopher, Ar- 
n chitet, Geometrician, and Hiſtorian: He compoſed 
ſeveral Works ; particularly, like Cz/ar, he wrote a Com- 
mentary of his own Actions; he alſo tranſlated Boetius de 
. Conſolatione, Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and many of 
5; WH David's Pſalms into Erg/i/5. No Hiſtorian charges him 
with any Vice; but all unanimouſly agree to repreſent 
him as one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever aſcend- 
bed a Throne; his Love for Learning being fo great, that 
he permitted-none but ſuch as were learned to bear any 
t Office either at the Court, or in the State. In his Days, 
WB ſays Milton, Juſtice ſeemed not to flouriſh only, but to tri- 
umph. Another great Man gives. us his Character to the 
Its following Effect: Oh, Alfred, the Wonder, and Aſto- 
a niſhment of all Ages! If we reflect on the devout Part 
« of him, he ſeems to have lived always in a Cloyſter : 
If on his Conduct and Exploits in the Field, one 
er „ would think he had ſpent all his Days in a Camp: 
| « If on his Writings and Studies, one would conclude 
ler the Univerſity had engroſſed him: And laſtly, if we 
regard his Prudence and Skill in the Adminiſtration 
aY « of Government, he ſeems to have made Law and Po · 
no « litics his whole Study.“ 
_ G 3 Tuovau 


A.D. 
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Tnovon Romulus and Egbert were the Founders of the 


2. Roman and  Enghſb Monarchies; Numa Pompilius and 


Alfred were required to eſtabliſh the Glory of their Coun- 
tries. The Roman and the Engh/b Legiſlators made Re- 
ligion the Baſis of their Governments: But Alfred had 


no Occaſion, like Lycurgus and Solon, to have Recourle to 


ſupernatural Things to make his Laws obſerved : His own 
Example was ſufficient to make them revered : He, was 
well acquainted with the Life of Numa, and found that 
the Religion introduced by him was one of the principal 
Cauſes of the Happineſs of Rome: He, therefore, imit ited 
the Roman both in the Celebration of Religion, and the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice; for he found that they cauſed 
good Order, that good Order brought good Fortune, and 
that from good Fortune grew all the happy Succeſles at- 
tending glorious Enterprizes : Befides, he was convinced 
that the Contempt of divine Worſhip deſtroys a State; 
and that the Obſervance of it occaſions the Greatnels 
of a People. 

ALFRED was born at Vantage in Berkſhire, and 
was buried at Wincheſter. His Mother was O/burga, the 
Daughter of O//ac, who was Cup-bearer to his Fa- 
ther: His Wife was Egelſuntha, the Daughter of Ethelred 
a Mercian Earl; by whom he had ſeveral Children, par- 
ticularly Edward who ſucceeded him in the Throne, 
Ethelward who was a very learned Man, A/fitha who 
was married to Baldwin Earl of Flanders, and - ſome 
other Daughters: But Edmund his eldeſt Son, whom he 
deſigned for his Succeſſor, died before his Father, of 
whom, as it has been juſtly obſerved, © whoever would 
% beinformed farther, let him now look on this Country 
« flouriſhing in Arts, Arms, Commerce, and Freedom; 
* theſe are the Monuments of A/fred's Glory; for to him 
<« are they owing.” 8 


From Egbert's Death, till royal Al RED reign'd, 
The Dares and Saxons bloody Wars maintain'd: 
Inguar and Hubba, with their deſp'rate Band, 
Plunder'd the whole, and Part poſſeſs d the Land: 


But 
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« But glorious ALFRED laid their Raven low, 
And cruſh'd the Spoilers with a ſudden Blow ; 
Regain'd his Kingdom from their cruel Sway, 
And aw'd theſe mighty Maſters of the Sea. 
Great Monarch! England owes its Fame to thee, 
Its Conſtitution, Laws, and Liberty. 
Immortal Founder of our Civil Frame, 
For this, unfading Laurels grace thy Name: 
From the fair Fount, the noble River flows, 
Beauteous, and unpolluted as it goes. 
Grateful to thee, oh ALFreD! ſhould we raiſe 
A Monument eternal to thy Praiſe.” | 
Of Arts the Friend, of Liberty the Sire, 
He rous'd the Patriot's, and the Poet's Fire. 
Bleſt Monarch! what a glorious Reign was thine ? 
Bleſt Poet! ſtill the Muſes guard thy Shrine. 
To ev'ry Engliſb Heart thy Worth is known, 
While Juries guard the People, Juſtice guards the 
Throne. , 


* 


VII. EDWARD vhe Eller. 


Tux Safety of a Commonwealth does not fo much con 4. D. 
ſiſt in a Prince who governs wiſely while he lives; as it 22. 


does in a Prince who leaves it ſuch Laws when he dies, 
that can enable it to work its own Preſervation. In this 
Condition Alfred left his Kingdom to his Son Edward, ſir- 
named the Elaer, to diſtinguiſh him from Edward the Mar- 
tyr, and Edward the Confeſſor. This Prince was not e- 
qual in Learning to his Father; but he poſſeſſed moſt of his 
Virtues; and ſurpaſſed him in Power and Extent of Domi- 
nion. As he was the Son of Alfred, he was crowned at 
King flon upon Thames, to the general Joy of the Engl: 
However, the Beginning of his Reign was diſturbed by a 
Competition with his Couſin-German Ethekvald, the Son 
of his Uncle Ezhelbert, elder Brother to Alfred, who pre- 
tended that Erhelhwulf his Grandfather could not with Juſ- 
tice ſettle the Kingdom upon all his Sons ſucceſſively to 
the Prejudice of the Children of the Eldeſt. | 
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ETHELWALD could meet with no Encouragement 
from the Engl, which made him apply for Aſſiſtance 
to the Danes, who were in Poſſeſſion of all Northumberland 
and Eaſt Anglia, from whence they had not only expelled 
the Eng// during the Wars, but had alſo peopled the Eaſt 
and North Parts of Mercia; ſo that England was almoſt e- 
qually divided between the Engliſb and Danes. Ethehwald 
was encouraged by the Danes, and with an inconſiderable 
Party fortified himſelf in Vinburn in Dorſeiſbire; but fled 
on the Appearance of Edward, and threw himſelf into 
the Arms of the Danes in Northumberland, who received 
him with Joy, and proclaimed him King of England; 
pretending, as they were in poſſeſſion of half the Kingdom, 
they had as much Right to make a King as the Welt Sax- 
ors. However, Edward marched his Army towards Nor- | 
thumberland, and obliged the Danes to abandon that Prince 
whom they had undertaken to protect, who retired 
into France, where he procured ſome Norman Forces, with 
| hich he invaded England. 
A. D. EDWARD was a brave Warrior; he defeated a Body 
of roving Danes in Kent; and took all poſſible Precautions, 
by fortiffing his ſtrong Places, toprovide againſt any In- 
ſurrection. Ethelwall landed in Efjex, and penetrated into 
Mercia, from whence he returned into Eaſt Anglia, where he 
was joined by the Danes of that Kingdom, and by thoſe 
of Northumberland. Edward marched againſt them, and a 
Battle enſued ; wherein ſeveral of the Eugliſb Nobility were 
killed: But the Danes, though they kept the Field of Battle, 
loſt Eolric their King, ſeveral of their Generals, and alſo 
Ethekwald, who had ſtirred up the Rebellion. 
A. D. Tus Death of Ethekwald brought on a Treaty between 
.997- King Edward and the Danes, at Itengaford in Hampſhire : 
A. P. But three Years after the War was renewed; which proved 
22> unſucceſsful to the Danes, who were defeated at Woodne/- 
_ 1 * field in Glouceflerſhire, and at Teotfanbele in Staffordſhire, 
91. with the Loſs of their two Kings Ecwils and Halden. 
AFTER theſe Defeats, the Danes left Edward at Leiſure 
to improve his Country in Peace; who, in Imitation of his 
illuſtrious Father, uſed every Interval from Arms in 
dhe Propagationof Arts; and now diſtinguiſhed — 
| muc 
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much in the ſame Manner as A4/fed had done Oxford. In 

the mean Time, his Siſter E/feda, the Widow of Ethered, 
Viceroy of Mercia, greatly diſtinguiſhed herſelf as a He- 

roine againſt the Welch, and the Mercian Danes, the former 

of whom ſhe obliged to pay a Tribute: She ſucceeded to 

the Government of Mercia: But, on her Death, Edward 

took Poſſeſſion of that Province, fearing her Daughter E/feda 
would marry Reginald King of the Eaſt Anglian Danes. 

EDW ARD had many Diſturbances from his Daniſh A. By 


Neighbours: But nothing material happened till the Year 2 | 


918, when a large Body of Danes arrived from Eritanny 

in France, under the Command of Otar and Roblt, wha 
entered the Mouth of the Severn, and plundered ales, 
Edward expected them in Mercia, and had made ſuch 
Preparations to receive them, that they were defeated by 

the Inhabitants of Herefordſbire and Glouceſterſhire, leaving 
Rohl and a Brother of Otar dead on the Spot: After which 

they retired into a Wood, where they were obliged tv 
capitulate, and give Hoſtages to depart the Kingdom. 

Wren Edward reannexed Mercia to Nec, he followed A. D. 

the Policy of his Father, which was to intermix the Danes 2920. 


and the Engliß ſo as they might forget their national 


Animoſities: But his Dominions were again diſturbed by 
Leofred a Dane, and e e Brother - in- law to 
the Prince of Valet, Who were and defeat- 
ed by Edward at Sherwood ; in which Battle the King was 
in Danger of being taken or killed ; but as the Life of 
Veſpafian was ſaved by his Son Titus in a Battle againſt the 
Britons, ſo was the Life of Edzcard protected by the Bravery 
of his Son Athe/ltan in this Engagement with the Danes; 
the Welch Prince fell in the Battle, and the Daniſb Com- 
mander was taken Priſoner, whoſe Head was ſtruck off, 
and placed, together with that of Grii:h, upon the Tower 
of Cheſter. | 

THE Dares daily loſt Ground in their Wars with Edward; A. P. 
while the King, who knew how to improve his Advantages, 9214 
puſhed them without giving them Time to braune; by 
which Means he compelled them to ſubmit, and once 
more acknowledge him for their Sovereign: So that Fa- 
*verd was now in the Height of his Glory; all the Princes 
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A. D. in Britain, of whatever Denomination, Scotch, Danes, or 
2. Welch, either ſubmitting to his Allegiance, or courting his 
Authority. He afterwards repaired many Places, and 
fortified others: He was alſo continuing by every other 
Means, to ſtrengthen and improve his Kinzdom, except 

the Augmentation of his Navy, which he neglected, when 

he died in the Year 925, at Farringdon in Berk/hire, and 

was buried at Wincheſter, after reigning 24 Years. 
A. D. H was a Prince of great Fortitud?; yet ſuſceptible of 
L. the tendereft Paſſions. He had three Wives, and ſeveral 
| Children. By Egwinna, a Shepherd's Daughter, he had 
Athelflan, who ſucceeded him in the Kingdom: This Lady 
was very beautiful: Ediuard accidentally faw her, and was 
enamoured with her before he came to the Throne: But the 
Meanneſs of her Extraction prevented him from acknow- 
ledging his Marriage; from whence ſeveral Hiſtorians have 
mentioned her as the Concubine of Edward. By another 
Wife, Edward had two Sons, E/fward and Edwin; as alſo 
fix Daughters, of whom Ogina was married to Char/es the 
Simple, King of France, and was Mother of Lewis 4 Ou- 
tre Mer; Edilda was married to Hugh the Great, Earl of 
Paris, Father of Hugh Capet; Edgwitha was Wife of 
Ortho Emperor of Germany; and Eagina was married to 
Lexis the Blind, King of Provence. By Edgina his third 
Wife Edward had twp Sons, Edmund and Eared, who were 
both Kings of England; and two Daughters. Upon the 
whole, if he was not fo active as his Father, he was as 
good to his Subjects, and as formidable to their Ene- 

Nes. 
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VIII. ATHELSTAN. 


HE LST AN had given ſignal Proofs of his Cou- 

rage in many Battles; and in every Action of his Life he 
mewed himſelf a Friend to Eng/and: He therefore ſuc- 
ceeded his Father more for his Merit than his Birth; 
being crowned in the thirteenth Year of his Age at Kings- 
tan upon Thames, the favourite Reſidence of — 
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Saxon Government, as London had been for the Princes of A. D. 


Mercia. 


GREAT as his Virtues were, Athe/fan found a Conſpi- 


racy formed againſt him by one Alfred, as foon as he 


mounted the Throne; but it was eaſily ſuppreſſed. Soon A. D. 


after this, the Danes of Northumberland ſeized upon 926- | 


York and Davenport, being headed by Sithric; who, on 
the Approach of Atbelſtan, ſubmitted to his Power, 
was converted to Chriſtianity, and had one of A4the/fan's 
Siſters given him in Marriage. However, $Sithric died 
ſoon after; when Guthred, his Son by a former Marriage, 
attempted to ſhake off the Nependency of his Country- 
men upon the Weſt Saxons; in which he was prevented 
by the Vigilance of Athe/tan, who took Poſſeſſion of 


Northumberland, obliged Guthred to fly into Scotland, and 
afterwards ſurrender himſelf as a Priſoner ; when Athe/- 
an ſhewed him unexpected Favour. 


Ate this, Atbelſtan lived ſeveral Years in Peace, till A. D, 
a Confederacy was formed againſt him between the Scots, 938. 


the Iriſb, the Engli/h Danes, and the Veißb; which he 
broke for the preſent, obliging Howe/ King of Wales to 
pay a larger Tribute than uſual. | 
DisxNcumMBERED of foreign Enemies, Athe/far was 
perplexed with domeſtic Troubles. It was inſinuated to 
him, by ſome Court Sycophants, that his Brother Edwin, 
the only ſurviving Son of King Edward by his ſecond 
Marriage, had been privy to the Conſpiracy of A/fred 
The young Prince was beloved by the People; the King 
looked upon him as a Rival; he was jealous that 
Edwin would ſupplant him in the Throne, and therefore 
brought him to a Trial for being concerned with A/fred. 
The Prince, though quite innocent, was condemned to be 
put on board an old rotten Veſſel, and left to the Mercy 
of the Winds and Waves; which was accordingly execu- 
ted, when the unfortunate Edwin deſperately threw him- 
ſelf into the Sea, and was drowned : But this Malneſbury 
confeſies to be ſung in old Ballads, not read in warran- 
table Authors. It happened that the principal Adviſer 
of this Fratricide was Cup-bearer to Athellan; and, ſoon 


after, one Foot changing upon ſome Occaſion to ** 
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A. D. he recovered himſelf by the Nimbleneſs of the other, 


; 936. with this remarkable Expreſſion, See how one Brother helps 


| another: But his Wit coſt him his Life; it awakened Athel- 
Han to all the Horror of Murder; he ordered the Cup- 
bearer to be immediately executed, and then underwent 
a ſevere Penance to appeaſe his affſicted Mind. 


A.D. Howeves, the Fame of Aibelſtan was great Abroad, 


939. and his Alliance was courted by the greateſt Princes in 
Europe: While the Scots and Iriſb, joined by the petty 
Prince of Cumberland, invaded Northumberland, under 
the Command of Arlaff; but they were met by Athelfan 
at Brunanburgh, or Brumford, near the Hamber, when 

both Armies came to a general Engagement. The 
Engh/b Army was headed by Athe/ftan, his Brother Ed. 
mund, and Turketil, General and firſt Miniſter to the 
King. The'Scets were commanded by Conſtantine, their 
King; the 1; by Anlaff; the Cumbrians by their Prince; 
and the auxiliary Danes by Froda. Athelftan attacked 
them in their Intrenchments ; the Battle was long and 
bloody: But Victory at laſt declared abſolutely in favour 
of the Exglißs, who made a great Slaughter of their Ene- 
mies, killing fix Iriſb or Welch Ing, with twelve 
Earls and General Officers: Though Atheltan loſt 
Edwin and Ethehwin, the two Sons of his Uncle Ethel. 
æuard. : 

A. D. ATHELSTAN, after winning the Battle, eaſily extend- 

2 ed his Conqueſts farther into Scotland; and, after he had 
ſettled Affairs in the North, he obliged the Veleh to meet 
him at Hereford, where they ſubmitted to his Authority, 
and agreed to pay him a Tribute of Twenty Pounds of 
Gold, Three hundred Pounds in Silver, and twenty-five- 
thouſand Head of Cattle, with a large Number of 
Hawks, and Hounds. 

A. D. Taz ſame Year Athe/fan made an Expedition to the 

»241- Iſlands of Scilly, of which he took Poſſeſſion: But, ſoon 

after his Return, he died at Gloucefler, and was buried at 
Malmeſbury, in the forty-ſixth Year of his Age, and in the 
fixteenth Year of his Reign: His Life being ſhort in 


. 
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Tuouch Athe/tan ſeemed to be entirely engroſſed A. D. 
with military Affairs by Land, he maintained a large 
Fleet at Sea, and added ſeveral excellent Laws to thoſe 
of A/fred his Grandfather: He alſo cauſed the Holy 
Scriptures to be tranſlated into the Saxon Language; and 
found Time to make Juſtice and Civil Government flou- 
riſh in his Dominions, over which he was the firſt King 
who had no ſubordinate Prince under him, or any in- 
dependent upon him; though his Modeſty was ſuch, 
that he never aſſumed the Title of King of all England. 


947. 
— 


IX EDMUN D I. 
A Mop RN Hiſtorian ſays, that Edmund ſucceeded his 


Father Atbellan: But he ſhould have ſaid his Brother; 


for Athelſtan left no Iſſue, and his Succeſſor was Edmund 
the fifth Son of King Eduard, who was crowned at 


Kingſtor, in the eighteenth Year of his Age. 


TrHoven Athel/tan left England in profound Tranquili- 
ty, Edmund was ſoon diſturbed by Aula, who had re- 
tired to Jreland, from whence he was now invited by the 
Northumbrian Danes, and, being aſſiſted by the King of 
Norway, entered Northumberland, which readily ſubmitted 
to him. The enterprizing Dane then marched into A. D. 
Mercia, where he took ſeveral Places: But being met by _942: 
Edmund, near Cheſter, a Battle enſued, in which neither 
Party could boaſt of the leaſt Advantage: So that a 
Treaty was ſoon concluded, whereby the Kingdom of 
Northumberland, and all the Country lying North of 
Watling-Street, were ceded to Aniaff. 

EDMUND was a brave Prince, and was betrayed 
into this Treaty by the Advice of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury: However, in 944, he invaded Northumber- A. N. 

d, and, after expelling Az/aff, annexed it again to his 944, 

ominions. He alſo deprived the petty Prince of Cum. 
berland of his Country, which he granted by Treaty to 
the King of Scotland, on Condition that he and his Suc- 
ceflors ſhould ever be ready to aſſiſt the King of * 
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A.D. both by Sea and Land, and own him as Lord Paramount 
944. of thoſe Lands. . 

EDMUND, on his Return to Meer, made ſeveral 
ſalutary Laws, particularly one againſt Robbers, the 
oldet of whom, when robbing in Gangs, was to be 
hanged; which was the firſt Law that made it Death to 
rob or ſteal in England. 

PRoBABL this Prince would have rendered his Peo- 
ple happy, had his Reign been longer; but a fatal Ac- 
cident robbed him of his Life, when he began to enjoy 
the Fruits of his Victories. He was aſſaſſinated two 
A. D. Years after his Return to Veſex, as he was ſolemnizing 
946. the Feſtival of St. Auguſtin at Pukelkirk in Glouceſterſhire, 
where he was ſlain by the ignoble Hand of Lesf, a noto- 
rious Robber, whom he had formerly baniſhed : But the 
Traitor was cut in Pieces by the King's Attendants, who 
buried their royal Maſter at G/aftonbury. 


— — 
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X. ED RED. 


Tnouon Edmund left two Sogs behind him, by his 
Wife A/giva, named Edwy and Edgar, they were too 
young to ſucceed to the Crown, which was therefore gi- 
ven to Edred the Brother of Edmund, the youngeſt Son of 
Edward the Elder; who was crowned at Kingflon, by 
the unanimous Conſent of the Clergy and Nobility. 

Tre Northumbrian Danes bore the Engli/h Yoke with 
extreme Impatience; they began to ſhew ſome Acts of 
Rebellion; and as nothing but Force was ſufficient to 

keep them in Subjection, Edred ſent an Army into the North 
under the Command of Turke:i1, who obliged them to 
| renew their Allegiance to the Exglißhß Government, by 
A. D. taking an Oath of Fidelity at Jerk. However, in 949, 
949. Anlaff returned to Northumberland, and retook Poſſeſſion 
of that Kingdom, from which he was ſoon afterwards ex- 
lled by the Danes, who placed Eric on their Throne: 
ut, in 954, Edred recovered Northumberland, which he 
diveſted of its Royalty, by reducing it to a Nee, 
| an 
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nor. 


ArTER this, Edred was afflicted with a Quinſey; 


which occaſioned him to build ſeveral Monaſteries, and 
to ſhew many other Acts of Devotion; particularly, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be ſcourged by Dun/tan Abbot of Glafſ- 
tonbury, who had ſuch an Aſcendant over the King as 
to be entruſted with the Money which he intended for 
religious Donations: But the King dying, in 955, the 
Abbot impiouſly retained the Treaſure, and was thereby 
enabled to carry on Works ſurpaſſing even royal Magni- 
ficence. | 

EDRED was buried at Vincheſter, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Eaauy, the elder Son of his Brother Edmund; 
though Edred had Iſſue living at his Death. 


A EDWY. 


Tuts Prince was only fourteen Years of Age when he A. P. 
aſcended the Throne, and was crowned at King/lon. His 955- 


Perſon was ſo beantiful that he obtained the Sirname of 
Fair: He was paſſionately fond of a young Lady named 
Athelgiva; but whether the Converſation between them 
was criminal or not, his bittereſt Enemies have not poſi- 
tively aſſerted ; though this Paſſion was fatal tothem both. 
DUNST AN is repreſented as a Snake cheriſhed in the 
Boſom of Edred, which not only ſtung his generous Suc- 
ceſſor, but ſhed the Poiſon of Rebellion all over the Face 
of the Land. This artful, ambitious Prieft, was now too 
overgrown for a Subject; by his Intereſt, the Monks had 
got into the Eccleſiaſtical Benefices ; for which they every 
where proclaimed him a great Saint, aſſerting that Heaven 
daily wrought Miracles in his Favour, and that he was 

frequently honoured with divine Revelations. But E 
retained very different Notions of Daun//an from thoſe of 
his Predeceſſors: The Prieft had inſolently offended the 
Prince, who was too generous tb be a Bigot; having in his 
Temper all the gallant Openneſs, and noble Spirit, that 
adorns the Man, or dignifiesthe King. The rude Church- 
many 


and making Earl Oſulph, an Engliſbman, the firſt Gover- 4 Db. 
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A. D. man had violently tore the young Monarch from the Com. 
Lpany of his beautiful Atbelgiva, to whom he had happily 
retired on the Day of his Coronation; his royal Heart 
fired with the tender Paſſion of Love,and negligent of allthe 
Pageantry of State: But the Prince only deferred his Re. 
ſentment till a proper Opportunity, which ſoon happened, 
when he baniſhed the Prieſt, and obliged him to retire into 
a Monaſtery in Flanders. 
4. D. Tur Monks, finding themſelves deprived of their Pa. 
956. tron, irritated the People againſt their Sovereign, whom 
—— they obliged to throw from his Boſom She who was moſt 
worthy of reigning there. In thatinfatuated Age, Prieſt- 
hood was a very lucrative Profeſſion, and the People 
were ſo ſuperſtitiouſſy led by the Voice of the Clergy, as 
to be ready at their Incitement to throw of their Allegiance 
to their King, Edwy had baniſhed the Monks, who in 
revenge formed a Conſpiracy againit him, headed by Dun- 
Han: They inflamed the People againſttheir Sovereign; and, 
having procured his Brother Edgar to countenance their 
Crime, they broke ont into open Rebellion. The Con- 
= ' ſequence of this was the Deſertion of Mercia and Nor- 
— thumberland, which Edu was obliged to ſurrender up by 
Treaty in favour of his aſpiring Brother, and to be con- 
tented with Weſex for himſelf. ES | 
Bur this Partition of Exgland was of no Continuance ; 
for the Triumph of Dunſtan and the Monks, over his Mis- 
fortunes, ſate ſo heavy upon the Mind of Edꝛuy, as to 
throw him into an Exceſs of Melancholy, which occaſioned 
his Death, after he had reigned four Years and ſome 
Months. He was buried at V incheſer, loaded with every 
barbarous Invective that Monkiſh Arrogance could through 
on his Memory; though he enjoyed all the Virtues here- 
ditary in the Blood of Ceraic, and was really poſſeſſed of the 
moſt amiable Qualities; whoſe Fate ſerves to ſhew us, that 
Virtue itſelf becomes dangerous in a Prince, when of an 
- unpopular Complexion ;. and that the Reſentment of the 
Monks has been frequently too powerful for Kings, as well 
as too fatal for the People. 
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By Alfred's Bounty fair Oxoma roſe; A.D. 
And Cambridge to his Son its Glory owes: 957» 
Yet ev'n the Muſes, felt the Dari/b Pride; 

For, in her Alfred, England's Glory dy'd. 

Brave Edward prov'd him worthy Alfred Son; 
And Atbelſlan the faireſt Laurels won; 

He curb'd the Danes, awhile ſav'd England's Fate, 
And render'd Wales a tributary State. 

Edmund with royal Virtues fill'd the Throne, 

And from Northumbria's Danes preſerv'd his Crown, 
Unhappy Prince! the Wars whole Rage he try'd ; 
But, in his Palace, by a Villain dy'd. 

Eared ſtill kept the Daniſb Race in Awe: 

But Eawy an inteſtine Rival ſaw; 
Ambitious Dunſtan, with his Monkiſh Train, 
Diſturb'd their Country's Peace, their Monarch's 

Reign; | 

Nor ceas'd their Rage, till Edgar gain'd a Crown, 
And took poſſeſſion of his Brother's Throne. 


II. EDGAR the Peaceable. 


ConsPIRACIEs are more dangerous to Monarchs than A. p, 
open War; more Princes having loſt their Lives, and 959. 
States their Liberties, by the former than the latter: Be- 
cauſe few are able to make open War againſt Kings, but 
every one may conſpire againft them. The Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt Faxey might have proved fatal to England, if Edgar 
had not ſucceeded to the undivided Dominions of his Family; 
or if this Prince had not been endued with many Virtues ; 
for he was only ſixteen Years of Age when he was crowned 
Sovereign of all England at King ton ; beſides he had Dun- 
flan for his Tutor, who was now made Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and prevailed upon the King not only to re- 
call the baniſhed Monks, but to diſpoſſeſs the ſecular 
Prieſts of their Benefices. 

THtReE are ſome Men born with ſuch good natural 
Parts, that their Judgment is ripe before the uſual Time 


and ſuch a Man was Eagar. He governed his —— 
0 
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4 2 ſo well in Peace, that his Reign was undiſturbed by War: 
== Forhe bridled the Danes and the Scors by a ſtrong ſtanding 
Army, and his glorious Navy intimidated any F oreigners 
from making Invaſions. 
* His Care and Wiſdom was ſo great in guarding his 
Coaſts, that his Fleet was zugmented to 4800 Ships, ac- 
cording to ſome Authers, or to 3600 according to others; 
which he divided into four Squadrons, and kept them 
continually cruizing round the Iſland; whereby the Danes 
were no longer the Plagues and Terrors of England. For 
the Support of this naval Armament, which Edgar intended 
for the Safety of the whole Iſland, he had eight Kings 
or Princes under him, who contributed to defray the Ex- 
pence he was put to for their general Security; theſe being 
Kenneth King of Scotland, Malcolm King of Cumberland, 
Maccuſe Lord of the Nes; with Dinnal, Griffith, Hunald, 
Jacob, and Judetbel, Princes of Wales : All of whom met 
Edgar at Cheſter, where they went on board his Barge, 
androwed him up the River Dee; himſelfguiding the Helm, 
as an Emblem of his Supremacy over them all. 
AL FRE D the Great endeavoured, by an extraordinary 
Act of Severity to prevent the venal Proceedings of his 
Magiſtrates, and to have Juſtice equitably adminiſtred a- 
mong his Subjects; but the enſuing Wars prevented his 
Succeſſors from executing his Laws. Edgar was bleſt 
with an unmoleſted Peace, and ſoon reformed this Iniqui- 
ty, by taking a Circuit every Year through ſome Part of the 
Kingdom, on, purpoſe to hear the Complaints that were 
made againſt thoſe Judges who abuſed their Authority. 
As England and Wales were greatly infeſted by Wolves, 
Edgar aboliſhed the pecuniary Tribute of the Welch, and 
Mbſtituted in its Room a yearly Tribute of 300 Wolves 
Heads: He alſo gave ſuch great Encouragement for the 
Deſtruction of thoſe Animals in Exgland, that in a few 
Years their very Species were exterminated throughout 
the whole Face of the Country. 
EDGAR had been married to the fair Elfeaa, 
Daughter to one of his principal Noblemen, and Mother 
to Edward his Son and Succeſſor : © But, on her Death, 


A. D. 
961 
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Edgar was enamoured with E/frida, the Daughter of 
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Ordzar, Duke of Devon, by the Commendations he had A. D. 
heard of her Beauty. Indeed, Edgar was too much en 
flaved by his Paſſion for the fair Sex, though he knew it 
had been the Ruin of his Brother: However, what the 
Monks rendered ſo odious and criminal in one, they over- 
looked in the.other. The King had never ſeen F/f-1aa ; 
but ſent Ethekwold his Secretary to her Father's Seat to ſee 
whether the Lady was as beautiful. as Fame had reported 
her; who found her exceed the Deſcription, and was pri- 
vately married to her by the Confent of her Father. 
Edgar was deceived by Ethelwold, who continued the 
Deceit by repreſenting her as being far from a Beauty: 
Though the King ſoon diſcovered the Treachery, flew its 
Author, and married the Lady. Had Eduy been guilty 
of ſuch Acts, the Monks would have ſtrongly commented 
upon the Crime; which in Eagar they conſidered not as 
an Inſtance of arbitrary Cruelty, but of a great Revenge 
to injured Royalty. | 
However arbitrary. Edgar was in the Purſuit of his A. D. 

amorous Paſſions, his Conduct in public Life was juſt, 97% 
noble, and moderate: His naval Armament ſhews that 
he underſtood the natural Intereſts of his Country ; and 
he invited many Foreigners over to improve his Manu- 
factures. He repeated the Ceremony of its Inaugura- 
tion, on the Death of his Son Edmund, in the Year 9713 

eing crowned again at Axminſter : But he died in 975, 
in the thirty-ſecond Year of his Age, and the fixteenth 
of his Reign; being buried at Glaſtonbury, and ſucceeded 

by Edward his Son by his firſt Wife £/feaa. 


Oh, Edgar] while Britannia rules the Main, 
Thy Memory each Briton ſhall retain. 
Conſcious of Br:tain's native Strength and Pride, 
We ſee thy glorious Navy ſweep the Tide. 
From thee, the naval World does Britain own ; 
Her preſent Glory, and her paſt Renown: 
Grant, Heav'n ! that lateſt Ages yet may ſec 
Britannia rule the World, and Edgar honour thee ! 


Edgar, 
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Edgar, alike, could guard the Sea and Land, 
The Race of Wolves were ſlain by his Command. 
No more the Shepherd watches out the Day, 

But lets the happy Flock ſecurely ftray : 

No more, at Night, he dreads the ravag'd Fold; 

— rich Fleece yields Britain Mines of * 
old. | 


AI. EDWARD II. the Marhr. 


A. D. EDGAR was canonized by the Monks, becauſe he 

971 had built upwards of forty Monaſteries, and ftript the 

ſecular Clergy to enrich the others; which brought on 

the Ruin of the Kingdom; for, henceforward, noching 

is to be heard of it but its Decline under a double Con- 
queſt, and the pre- occurring Cauſes. 

A. D. When Edgar died, the ſecular Clergy revived their 
976. Difpute with the Mozks; each Party was aſſiſted by ſome 
of the Nobility, whereby the Succeſſion of Edward was 

ſome Time prevented by E/frida his Mother-in-law, 

who diſputed his Legitimacy, and inſiſted that the 

Crown ought to deſcend to Ethelred her Son by Edgar. 

To ſettle this important Point, an Aſſembly of the States 

was held; where, by the Intereſt and Artifice of Dun/lan, 

Edward was acknowledged the lawful Succeſſor to the 

Throne. But the young Prince, who was only fourteen 

Years of Age when he came to the Crown, was ſoon de- 

A. D. prived of it by his Mother-in-law ; who, three Years after, 
979. cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated and ſtabbed in the Back, as 

he was without Attendants drinking a Cup of Wine to 
her Health, at the Gate of her own Caſtle, called Corfe- 

Caſtle, in the Iſle of Purbeck, in Dorſet/hire, where the 
kept her Court. W 

Tus Body of this unfortunate Prince was at firſt 
thrown into a Well; but was afterwards buried at Shaftes- 
bury, were ſuch Miracles were repreſented to be perform- 
ed at his Tomb, that, by the Affection of the Monks, he 
was canonized, and ſoon got the Sirname of the —_ 


t 
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AW. ETHELRE D II. 


ETHELRED was the only ſurviving Prince of the A. D. 
royal Family; and, though he was but twelve Years of 922. 


Age, he was crowned at Ang /for upon Thames. He was 
too young to be acceſſary to the Murder of his Brother; 
but Dunſtan, when he put the Crown upon his Head, 
told him, that, in Expiation of this Crime, the Miſeries 
of England ſhould exceed thoſe ſhe had ever known: 
Which, though the Archbiſhop was far from being en- 
dowed with the Gift of Prophecy, happened to be too 
fatally verified. 

HiTHERTo we have found the Deſcendants of Egbert 
worthy of the Blood of ſo illuſtrious an Anceſtor : But 
in Ethelred we ſhall find all its Purity exhauſted. From 
whence it may be obſerved, that the Succeſſor of a great 
Man, though inferior in Qualities, may be able to main- 
tain a State by the Valour of him that hath governed it 
before, and enjoy the Fruits of his Labours; as Ethehwulf 
did thoſe of Egbert, and Edward thoſe of Alfred: But if 
it happens, that two or three Princes follow without the 
Valour of their Anceſtor, of Neceſſity that Kingdom 
muſt go to Ruin; which was the Caſe of England, after 
being governed by ſo peaceable a Monarch as Edgar, fo 
young a Prince as Edward, and now coming under the 
Rule of the. young and indolent Ethelred. 


Tat Danes were kept in Awe by the maritime Force of A. D. 
Edgar, which was negleQed after his Death; and the 981. 


Reins of Government being now ſlackcned in a Mino- © 
rity, the Danes took this Opportunity of renewing their 
Invaſions. They landed at feveral Times, and in ſeve- 
ral Places; particularly at Southampton, and Portland: 
They penetrated far into the Country, where they were 
frequently joined by their Countrymen who were ſettled 
in England, and committed great Depredations for two 
Years together; during which Time they had ſeycial En- 
gagements with the Eng/i/þ; whereby the Kingdom 

Was 
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A.D. was a Scene of Murders, Plunderings, and Conflagr1. 
98 1. tions. ; 
| ETHELRED had none of the Spirit and Genero. 
ſity of his Anceſtors: Bred up between his Mother, and 
her Prieſts, he had too much Cowardice to oppoſe his 
Enemies, and too much Avarice to equip out a naval 
Armament for the Protection of his Subjects. The. Vir- 
tues or Vices of Kings form the Glory or Ruin of their 
Country; as the Subjects are either brave or ſpiritleſs, 
vigilant or indolent, according to the Example of their 
Prince: Thus Egbert founded the Engliſb Monarchy, and 
Ethelred was now bringing it to Deſtruction. 
A. A cREAT Body of Daniſb Troops, commanded by 7uftin 
991- and Guthmund, landed at Ipſwich in 991 : They were oppoſ- 
ed by Brithnoth Duke of Eaſt Anglia; but he was defeated, 
and his Defeat expoſed the adjacent Country to the greateſt 
Devaſtation. To add to the Miſeries of England, Lon- 
don had heen burnt to the Ground, and a Flux deſtroyed 
great Number of its Inhabitants; but their greateſt Loſs 
was ia E/fer Duke of Mercia, who was the only Support 
and Defender of his Country, while its Monarch was ſu- 
Pinely ſquandering away his Time and his Treaſure ; both 
of which might have been well employed in the Protection 
of his unhappy Subjects. | 
Tue Danes were equally ſucceſsful in their Engagements, 
and terrible in their Victories; they ſpread themſelves e- 
very where, and the Perſon of the King was in Danger 
before he thought of the Danger of the Kingdom. But in- 
ſtead of honourably expending Money in levying an Ar- 
my, he meanly applied it for the Purchaſe of that Peace 
from the Danes, which ſhameful Inactivity had prevented 
him from obtaining by the Sword. It coſt him ten thou- 
ſand Pounds, an immenſe Sum in thoſe Times, to purchaſe 
Peace: But, inſtead of preventing the Daniſb Depredations, 
it was the Occaſion of renewing them, aud aggravating 
the Calamities of England: For the Preſent given to this 
Band, ſerved only to allure others; who, being equally 
avaricious and neceſſitous, thought they had an equal 
Right to make Advantage of the Weakneſs of the Eng- 
4% Government. A 
T 
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Ar length, Ethelredwas awakened from his Indolence; he A. D. 


put on the Reſolution of a King, he equipped a ſtrong Squa- 222. 

dron at London, and ſent it againſt the Danes under the Com- 
mand of Eric, Duke of Mercia; who came up with the Ene- 
my, but infamauſly betrayed his Truſt by deferting to 
them, which gave them an Opportunity of entering the 
Thames and the Humber, of landing there, and ſpoiling the 
whole Country. An Army was ſent againſt them by Land, 
headed by three Noblemen, Frena, Godzwin, and Frithe- 
gilt, who deſerted tothe Daues in the: ſame Manner as E/fr:c 
had done at Sea; whereby the Engliſb Army was deſtroyed. 


SWEYN King of Denmark, and Onlaf King of Nor- A. P. 
avay, invited by the good Succeſs of their Subjects in Eng- 225 


land, wanted to partake of the Spoil: Accordingly, they 
entered the Thames with Ninety-four Ships, and beſieged 
London: But they were repulſed, and fell upon the adja- 
cent Countries with Fire and Sword. Ethelred had Re- 
courſe again to Money inſtead of Arms; but he was obliged 
to pay ſixteen thouſand Pounds to make his Enemies diſ- 
continue their Ravages : After which, they retired to South- 
ampton, where Onlaf was converted by the Means of 
Ethelred to Chriſtianity, and promiſed never to invade 
Englaud, which Promiſe he faithfully obſerved, 


Bur Sæbeyn continued the Scourge of England; for the A. D. 
Danes ſoon renewed their Incurſions, and committed great 297: 


| Barbarities, which they alſo extended to Wales. They 


continued their Ravages, till Ethelred found his Throne A. PD. 
ſhook, and once more re-exerted the Spirit of his Anceſ- 22 


tors. His Country was alſo invaded by Gryme King of 
Scotland; and he had a Quarrel with Richard, Duke of 
Normanay : But the Scotch Army was defeated by Uthred, 
Son of Waltheof Earl of Northumberland; and the Quarrel 

with the Norman was conciliated by Pope John. Etbelred 
then fitted out a Navy, and levied an Army; with an In- 
tent to exterminate the Danes; but he was ſo far from ac- 
compliſhing his Deſign, that after ſeveral Defeats given to 
many ſeperate Bodies of his Forces, the Danes threatened 
an Extinction of the Eng/;/þ Name and Nation. 


ETHELRED was now married to Elgiva, Daughter A. D. 
of Richard, Duke of Normandy ; and by this Alliance, vain- 2292- 


ly 
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ly imagined to intimidate the Danes. © But, according to 
% Hollingſbed, what is a King if his Subjects are not loyal; 
* or what is a Realm if the Commonwealth is divided!“ 
Both of theſe happened to England and its King; for the 
Danes by living ſo many Years among, and intermarrying 
frequently with the Eugliſb, became ſo intermixed with the 
principal Families, that there were ſcarce any without a 
ſtrong Tincture of Daxiſb Blood; which occaſioned many 
of the Nobility to conſider England as their Country, while 
they looked upon the new- coming Danes as their Country- 
men: So that Ethelred was compelled to purchaſe a Peace 
at a ſtill higher Rate; being now obliged to pay Twenty. 
four thouſand Pounds to ſtop the Ravages of the Invaders. 
This Peace was effected by Gunilda, the Siſter of Sæveyn; 
who was married to Paling, an Enugliſbs Nobleman, had 
embraced Chriſtianity, and looked upon herſelf as an 
Engliſb Woman: But the Remedy was a ſevere one; fora 
new Tax was laid upon the Kingdom for defraying ſuch 
extraordinary Payments, and the Money ſo collected was 


called Dane-gelt; which was properly a Land-tax of 


twelve Pence for every Hide of Land, or as much as a 
Plough could till in a Year; and the Tax was continued 
in ſucceeding Ages, long after the Occaſion was re- 
moved. | 

Some of the Danes continued in Exgland; while 
others returned to Denmark. The former found the Eng- 
4/þ diſpirited, and behaved with ſuch Inſolence as to ac- 
quire the Name of Lord Dane, or Lurdane: The meaneſt 
Dane aſſumed the Dignity of the greateſt Engliſbman: 
They defloured the beſt Families, and ſtarved the pooreſt: 
Their Will was Law; their Law, Luſt and Murder. 
This rouſed the Reſentment of the Erg// King, and 
the Vengeance of the Engliſb Nation: The Monarch com- 
manded a general Maſſacre of theſe imperious Danes; while 
the Subjects kept the Order with ſuch Secreſy, and exe- 
Cuted it with ſuch Inveteracy, as to ſhed as much Blood 
among the Danes. a5 the Britons under Beadicea had done 
among the Roman; the Maſſacre being made on the 


. Feaſt of St. Brice, with ſuch Havock, as to ſpare neither 


Age nor Sex. 
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Amonc the reſt, Gunilda was put to Death; which A. D. 
was ſeverely revenged by Sawe;z her Brother, who was 103. 
King of Denmark, ard the next Year invaded England 
with 300 Ships. He took Exeter; defeated the Engliſb 
Army twice; and deſtroyed Norwich: But a Famine, 
which broke out in 1005, obliged him to return to Den- 
mark. | . | 

SEN came back to England the next Year, ravag- A. D. 
ed the whole Country, and obliged Ezhelred to pay thirty 
thouſand Pounds for the Purchaſe of Peace; who took 
that Opportunity of reſtoring his Navy; which was a- 
gain ruined by the Diſſention of his Commanders. 

Tux Loſs of the Engli/o Fleet gave freſh Encou- A. D. 
ragement to the Danes, who landed with a large Fleet at 1222: 
Sandwich, ſcoured the Country, laid Oxford in Aſhes, 
beſieged London, and defeated the Eng/ Army in Suffolk ; 
after which, they deſtroyed Cambridge, murdered moſt of 
the Inhabitants of Canterbury, and plundered all the 
Towns that lay in their Way: So that they over-ran the 
whole Kingdom; till they were obliged to retire by their 
own Diſſentions. 

Bur, in 1013, Sweyn arrived at Sandwich, with a A. D. 
ſtrong Fleet, and with an Intention of taking the whole 1023. 
Iſland, while Ezhelred was plunged in his Luxuries. Nor- 
thumberland ſubmitted to the Daniſb Monarch, who took 
Oxford and Wincheſter; but was defeated at Londen ; 
though he reduced all the reſt of the Kingdom, and was 
acknowledged its Sovereign. The Londoners would have 
been faithful to E:helred, but he deſerted them, and 
ſought an Aſylum, with his Wife and Children, in Nor- 
mangy. Thus Sweyn made England a Prey, rather than 
a Conqueſt: But, inſtead of being crowned King, he 
was murdered by his Soldiers as a Tyrant. 

Tus Death of Sauzyn occaſioned Ethelred to return toA. D. 
England, where his Subjects received him with ſuch Joy, 1274s 
that Canute, the Son and Succeſſor of*Seweyn, was obliged 
to return to Denmark, But Canute, the next Year, vi- 
ſited England again; which he ſoon overran: And, in A. D. 

1016, Ethelred died, after an inglorious Reign of thitry- 22:9: 
ſeven Years, and in the fiftieth Year of his Age. He 
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A. D. was buried at St. Paul's in London; leaving Iſſue, by Elgive 
ors. his firſt Wife, Edmund, Edwy, and three Daughters; as 


- alſo by Emma of Normandy, his ſecond Wife, Alfred, Ed- 
award, and one Daughter. 


AL. Epmunpy II. frnamed Ironſide. 


A. D. Tuis Prince enjoyed the Virtues of his Anceſtors : He 
2016. had been many Years in Arms againſt the Danes, and was 
now in the twenty-ſeventh Year of his Age; having ob- 
tained the Sirname of Jronſide, on Account of his bodily 
Strength, and indefatigable Purſuit of War. His Father 
left the Kingdom in extreme Poverty and Deſolation : 
But Edmund revived the Engliſb Courage, and bravely 
oppoſed the Danes under Canute, to whom the Engliſb 
Clergy had {wore Fidelity at Southampton. 

AFTER an excellent Prince, a feeble one may ſubſiſt: 
But after a feeble one, his Succeſſor will find it difficult 
to ſupport his Authority. Edmund, like Ancus among the 
Romans, was {10 endowed by Nature, that he knew how 
to uſe the Bleſſings of Peace, and how to ſupport the 
Terrors of War: He had little Opportunity of ſhewing 
the former, but he always ſhewed the latter. He reliev- 
ed London, when it was again beſieged by Canute, and 
ſoon afterwards defeated him in a pitched Battle near 
Gillingham in Somerſet/hire: He alſo had another general 
Engagement with him at Sherflon in Wilthire, which was 

fought gallantly on both Sides, but neither could claim the 
Victory. The ſame Year, he defeated them again at 
Brentford in Midal:ſex, and at Ottenford in Kent; boa, at 
Aſpdown in Eſex, the Danes were victorious, entirely 
through the Treachery of Earic, who deſerted his Com- 
mand. It was manifeſt that the Erg/;/6 only wanted a 
2 Commander to chaſtiſe the Danes, to whom Eamund 
came ſo formidable, that they were glad to terminate 

the War by a ſingle Combat between him and Canute: 
Accordingly, the two Princes met in the little Iſle of Al- 
ney, in the River Severn, near Deerburſi in Glouceſterſhire : 
They engaged valiantly in the Sight of both * 
ut 
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But Canute, finding himſelf too weak to reſiſt the ſtrong A. 5. 
Arm of Edmund, deſired a Parley, wherein he offered 1016s 


to divide the Kingdom between them, which Edmund 
readily accepted : Whereupon the Combat ceaſed; and it 
was agreed, that Veſex, with the City of London, and 
Part of the ancient Kingdom of Eſex, ſhould belong to 
Ea with the Title of King of England; while Canute 
was to have the Kingdom of Mercia, including alſo Eaſt 
Anglia, and Northumberland. | 

Tur Danes were allowed to winter in London, where 
Edmund died the ſame Year in which he had ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf; being aſſaſſinated by Earic, who 
was afterwards put to Death by Canute for his Treachery: 
ſo true it is, that though the Treaſon is deſired, the 
Traytor is deteſted. 

EDMUND left two Sons at his Death, named EA. 
mund and Edavard: But neither of them ſucceeded to the 
Poſſeſſions of their Father, which were now ſeized upon 
by Canute, who became abſolute Monarch of all England. 
Thus the Danes accompliſhed their Views, after contend- 
ing about 200 Years with the Engliſb for the Poſſeſſion of 
ſo defirable a Country; which Contention coſt the two 
Nations more than 300, ooo Men, killed in 5 4 Battles by 
Land, and 38 Engagements at Sea, beſides a Multitude 
of Skirmiſhes and Sieges. by of: 

ED MU ND, like a glorious Comet, firſt appeared to 
 ſhew his Virtues as a King, and ſuddenly diſappeared ; 
leaving England obſcured by the Daniſh Cloud, which 
darkened the Iſland five and twenty Years, when the 
Gloom was diſſipated by Edward the youngeſt Son of 
Ethelred the Second. | 


In Edgar's Iſſue droop'd the Exglißb Pride. 
Young Edward by his Mother baſely dy'd: 
But her Ethelred, indolent and mean, 
Waſted a tedious and inglorious Reign. 
This was the Summer for the Danes to thrive ; 
And now a mighty Swarm left Denmart's Hive: 
They plunder'd all the Sweets of England's Plains, 
Deft ower'd her Nymphs, and maſſacred her Swains; 
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No Faith, no Treaty, could avert their Rage; 
No Family eſcape, no Sex, nor Age. 
The proud Lur-Dane ſo inſolent was grown, 
As ev'n to ſhake Fhelred on his Throne: 
Then Engladu's Genius wak d, with Vengeanceglow'd, 
And all the Danes lay welt'ring in their Blood: 
But Sweyn appear'd, and, with a furious Band, 
Compell'd E:helred to deſert the Land. 


In vain, brave Edmund ſhew'd the Cerdic Race; 
In vain, retriev'd his Father's paſt Diſgrace ; 
Unhappy England bow'd to Canute's Sway, 
And all the Kingdom was the Daniſb Prey, 


The 
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The Danisn LINE. 


VI. CaxurE the Great, the firſ® Daniſh 
King of England, 

W H AT Egbert, the Founder of the Exgliſb Monar- 
chy, foretold to his Son Ethelwulf, was now fa- 

tally verified; the Indolence of his Succeſſor Ethelred de- 

ſtroyed the Kingdom, and not only transferred the Crown 

into another Family, but gave the Country to another 

People. 


Tas Inhabitants of Denmark were converted to Chri- 


ſtianity, by Anſgarius Biſhop of Bremen, in the Year 846; 


their King was now in Poſſeſſion of England; he alfo 
conquered Norway; and was juſtly intitled to the Nanie 
of Great, He was crowned at London; after which, he 
divided the Kingdom into four Governments, Mercia, 
Northumberland, Eaſt Anglia, and N He cut off 
ſome of the Cerdic Line, and ſent others into Exile; 
whereby he eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Throne, and mar- 
ried Emma the Widow of King Ethelred. 

He found the Exgliſb ſtrongly affected to the Saxon 
Line; therefore he took Care to govern them more like 
an Engliſbꝰ Monarch than a Paniſb Conqueror. He con- 
firmed the Saron Laws; and ſubjected the Danes to theſe 
Laws equally with the Eng themſelves. He aſſem- 
bled a Parliament at Oxford, where it was agreed to give 


the King eighty-one-thouſand Pounds for the Arrears of 


his Navy ; who, in Conſideration thereof, ſent all the 
Ships back to Denmark, except forty, which he kept for 
the Defence of England. He adminiſtered Juſtice with 
great Impartiality ; purſued every popular Meaſure; and 
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¶ left no Means untried to efface fromthe Minds of the Englifh 


* the Barbarity of the Danes: So that the Engliſb People 

became pleaſed with their new Prince; and the Dani/þ 

Monarch ſtudied nothing ſo much as the Happineſs of his 

_ Subjects, who aſſiſted him in his War againſt the 
Wedes. 


A. D. ENGLAND was now in full Tranquility; for though 
2020. all Wales was ſubject to Lewelhn, and Malcolm the ſecond 


governed Scotland, they were deterred by the Virtues of 
Canute from interrupting the Peace of his Country. In- 
deed Robert Duke of Normandy made ſome Preparations 
to reſtore the two exiled Sons of Ezhelred to the Crown 
of England; but Canute entered into a Treaty with the Nor- 
man, and prevented any Diſturbance from that Quarter. 


A. D. CANUTE, having ſatisfied his Ambition, gave him- 
3031 ſelf up to Acts of Devotion. He made it his principal 


Buſineſs to enrich the Churches and Monaſteries ; he viſited 
Rome with the Emperor Conrade, where he confirmed the 
Grants made by the Saxon Monarchs to the papal See, 
and the Erg// College. He alſo built a Church at Ea- 
mund/bury to the Memory of St. Edmund, formerly King 
of Eaſt Anglia, who was murdered by the Danes: As if 
the Uſurpation of the Engliſb Crown, in Prejudice of the 
Sons of Edmund, and all the conſequent Evils, could he 

Tepaired by ſo ſlight a Satisfaction. | 
CANUTE, who had been nurſed in Blood, paſſed the 
Decline of his Life in the Exertion of the mildeſt Virtues, 
Though he was the greateſt Monarch in Europe, he had 
as much Humility as Power: For having many extra- 
vagant Compliments paid to him by his Attendants, while 
he was at Southampton, he ordered his Chair of State to be 
ſet within Flood-mark, as the Tide was flowing, and, to 
convince. his Courtiers that a King as a Man, had no 
more Power than a Peaſant, he addreſſed the Sea in this 
Manner: Oh Sea, thou art under my Dominion, and 
« the Land J fit on is mine; upon thy Peril advance no 
fart her, nor preſume to wet the Feet of thy Sovereign 
*«« Lord:” But the Waves, who obey only the Command 
of the great Lord of the Univerſe, rolled on as uſual, to ſhew 


the Monarch how feeble is all human Power: From whence 
| he 
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he took occaſion to upbraid his Flatterers, and to let them A. D. 
know, *© that the Title of Lord and Maſter belong only 1031. 
* to him who can bind up the Ocean, and ſay to its 
„ Billows, thus far, and no farther ſpall ye go. Aﬀeer 
this, he never could be prevailed on to wear his Crown 
again, but ordered it to be placed on the Head of the 
Crucifix at Wincheſter, | 

From the Time this Prince was thoroughly ſettled on the 4. P. 
Throne of England, he gave daily Marks of Piety, Juſtice, 22333 
and Moderation; which gained him the Affection of his 
Subjects, and an univerſal Eſteem among foreign Princes, 
who, at his Requeſt, exempted Eng/;/b Pilgrims from pay- 
ing any Toll as they paſſed through their Dominions. 
Full of Years and Glory, he married his Daughter Gunilda 
to the Emperor Henry IV. and divided his Kingdoms a- 
mong his Sons who were all of adult Age. He appointed 
his eldeſt Son Sabeyn to be King of Norway; Hardicanute, 
his Son, by Emma, to be King of Denmark; and Harold, 
his Son by Elgiva, a Hampſbire Lady, to hold the Crown 
of England. He ſurvived this Partition but a ſhort Time; 
for, in 1036, he died at Shafte/bury, in the nineteenth Year A. D. 
of his Reign, and was buried in the old Monaſtery at 2x0 
Wincheſter. | 


XVII. HAROLD I. frnamed Harefoot, 
the ſecond Daniſh King of England, 


HAROLD, for his exceeding Swiftneſs ſirnamed A. D. 
Harefoot, was crowned at Oxford, by Elthus Archbiſhop 1036. 
of Canterbury: But, as he had not the ſame Virtues as 
his Father, his Reign was very different; for with Canute 
died the Glory of the Danes in England, which was long 
in acquiring by his Country men, but ſuddenly loſt by his 
Children. 

EMMA was the Mother of Hardicanute; ſhe was Siſ⸗ 
ter to the Duke of Normandy, and Widow to King Ethel- 
red, by whom ſhe had two Sons A/fred and Edward, who 
had taken upan Aſylum in the Norman Court, while their 
Mother was paving the Way to put them in Poſſeſſion of 
the Eng Crown. The famous _ Godwin pretended 
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A. D. to aſſiſt the Queen in reſtoring the Cerdic Family; but he 
1936. had the Exaltation of his own entirely at Heart; and to 
dignify his Blood, he became a Traitor to the Saxon Princes, 
whom he encouraged to come over to England. Alfred 
embraced the Invitation; but, inſtead of being aſſiſted by 
Gedwin, he was ſeized by the treacherous Earl, his At- 
tendants murdered, and himſelf ſent Priſoner to the Iſle 
of Ely, where he ſuffered an inhuman Death : Though 
Edward ſtill reſided in Normandy, and lived to be after- 
wards King of England. 
AFTER murdering the Son, Hareld baniſhed the Queen- 
A. D. Mother, who retired to Bruges in Flanders; as Normandy 
was then governed by her Nephew, who was a Minor. 
The King was looked upon not only as an Uſurper, but 
as a Tyrant. The Exgliſb expected their Deliverance from 
Edward the ſurviving Son of Emma, by Ethelred, or from 
Edward the Son of Edmund Ironſide, who had taken up 
his Refidence in Hungary; and every thing was ripening 
for ſuch an Event, when Haroli laid a Tax upon England 
for maintaining ſixteen large Gallies appointed ſor guard- 
ing the Coaſts. The Engliſb found their Deſign prevented; 
but, wearied with the Government of Harold, they invited 
his Brother Hardicanute to come from Denmark, and take 
Poſſeſſion of England, who fitted out a ſtrong Fleet, and 


was coming over, when Harold died at Oxford, without . 


Iſſue, in the third Year of his Reign, and was buried at 
Winchefter ; having done nothing either virtuous, popular, 
humane, or religious, to prove him the Son of Canure.. 


II. HARDICANUTE, thethird 
Daniſh King of England. 


| HARDICANUTE, on the Death of his Brother, 
A.D. arrived in England with forty Ships, and was crowned 
. with the Acclamations of both Engl and Danes; the 
Facility of his Acceſſion being owing more to the 
Remembrance of Ethelred's Indolence, than the Dani/h 


Power. 
However 
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However, the Engliſb in their new King, found all A. N. 
their old Grievances continued. He renewed the Tax 232. 


for maintaining the ſixteen Gallies, and extended it to the 
Payment of his own Fleet. After this, he took an un- 
manly Revenge on the Corps of his Brother, which he 
ordered to be dug up, the Head cut off, and the whole to 
be thrown into the Thames: But it was fiſhed up, and pri- 
vately interred in the Church of St. Ciement's near London, 
the common burying Place of the Danes. 


He invited Edward, his Brother-in-law, from Norman- A. DB 
dy, and received him with great Affection: He alſo de- 1040! 
prived Living, Archbiſhop of York, of his Benefice, for 


being concerned in the Murder of Prince Had; and 
Godwin procured Pardon only by Corruption. 
HARDICAN UTE had ſome Virtues; but many Vices : 
He was always oppreſſing his Eugliſb Subjects with Taxes, 
and encouraging the Inſolenceof the Danes, which was now 
intolerable; for if a Dane and an Englihman met on a 
Bridge, the latter was obliged to ſtand, and make a low 
Reverence, till the other paſſed by; juſt in the ſame Man- 
ner as the Moors are obliged to do to the Turki/þ Soldiers 
in Barbary. But the Spirit of the Eng/;/þ began to revive: 
They refuſed to pay the Taxes; and two of the Tax- 
Gatherers were ſlain at Worceſter, which Hardicanute in 
Revenge ordered to be levelled to tie Ground. But he lived 
only juſt Time enough to hear that his loyal Generals had 
punctually obeyed their inglorious Orders; for he ſuddenly” 
finiſhed his Life and Reign at Lambeth, in a Debauch, as 
he was celebrating the Nuptials of a Daniſb Nobleman, and 


was buried at Wincheſter, with more Joy to the Eng/ib than . pp, 
he was crowned, who obſerved the Day of his Death as 1041. 
— 


an anniverſary Holiday. | 
Tus Conduct of this Prince, and his Brother Harold, 


were ſo reverſe from that of their Father, that, inſtead 


of omg the Affections of the Engliſb, they left the 
Daniſh Race ſo univerſally hated, that Edward, ſirnamed 


the Confeſior, and Grandſon to Edgar, found an eaſy Ac- 


ceſſion to the Crown, by the general Concurrence both of 
Nobles and People, and with great Applauſe reſtored the 
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A. D. Saxon Race; while the inſolent Danes were obliged to à. 
A bandon the Kingdom. 8 


Txvs expired, not only the Dominion, but all grand 
Attempts or Invaſions of the Danes in England; which, 
though continued and often renewed, with mighty Num- 
bers, for above 200 Years, left no Change of Laws, 
Cuſtoms, Language, or Religion, nor other Traces of 
their Eſtabliſhments here, beſides the many Caſtles they 
built, and many Families they left behind them, who, 
after the Succeſſion of Edward the Confeſſor to the Crown, 
wholly ſubmitted to his Government; and peaceably in- 
Snhabiting came to incorporate, and make a Part of the 
Engliſb Nation, without any Diſtinftion. But this was 
only a temporary Repoſe for England: She was doomed 
& Prey to another Conqueror; and juſt the Quarter of a 
Century after ſhe was free from the Danes, ſhe was more 


abſolutely reduced by the Normans. 


O'er Denmark, England, Norway, Caxvr reign'd; 
By Conqueſt theſe, and that by Birth he gain'd: 

But England was his Seat; where Canute dy'd, 

Ruling the Realm with truly royal Pride. 

Not ſo, his Sons: Alfred by Harold bled, 

Who aim'd his Rage at royal Edward's Head, 

By Hardicanute was the Land oppreſs'd, 

And England's Sons were by the Danes diſtreſs'd; 

Till Death remov'd the Tyrant from his Sway, 

And Enxgliſb Vengeance drove the Danes away: 

The Blood of Cerdic was reſtor d again; 

But, ah! too ſoon to own the Norman Reign. 
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The RRESTORATION of the 
SAXON LINE. 


— — — — 


XIX. EpWARD III. firnamed the 
Confeſſor. 


PON the Death of Hardicanute, the Engliſh were A.D, 


determined to reſtore the Line of Cerdic. Edward, 1041. 


Son of King Ethelred and Emma of Normandy, was the 
only Prince then in England, who had any Pretenſions to 
the Crown; though Edward, Son of Edmund Ironfide, was 
the next in Succeſſion; and Sæveyn, King of Norway, 
Brother to Hardicanute, alſo laid Pretenſions to the Crown: 
But the one being in Hungary, and the other in Norway, 
Edward aſcended the Throne, chiefly through the In- 
tereſt of Earl Godwin, who had more Power than any of 
the Nobility. 

EDWARD was as unwarlike as his Father; but 
though he was no Soldier, he was a good Legiſlator. A 
conſtitutional Act was drawn up, by which the Dani/s 
Race was abjured, and a limited Time appointed for 
their leaving England: That is, thoſe Danes who ar- 
rived with Hardicanute ; for the other Danes were ſo far 
become Engh/bmen, that they are not mentioned in Hi- 
ſtory any more than if they had never been known, though 
juſt before they were Maſters of the whole Kingdom. 


EDWARD, before he came to the Crown, promiſed A. D 
to marry Editha, the Daughtnr of Godwin; but it was 1042. 


three Years before the Nuptials were celebrated, and they 
| ; were 
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A. D. were never conſummated; though the Lady was the moſt 
==<2: amiable Perſon of her Age, both for Beauty and Virtue. 


The King alſo confiſcated the Effects of his Mother, and 
obliged her to ſuffer the ordeal Trial, on a Charge of In- 
continency with A/win Biſhop of Vincbeſter; from which 
ſhe acquitted herſelf by walking bare-foot and unhurt 
over nine Plough-Shares of red-hot Iron: The Queen 
was certainly guiltleſs of the Charge, but this Way of 
proving it was owing to the Artifices of the Clergy ; who 
had a Preparation of Oil which prevented the Fire from 
burning thoſe religious Patients who could purchaſe their 
Friendſhip by the Gratification of their Avarice. From 
whence it appears, that Edward was a weak and bad 
Prince : For it is juſtly obſerved, that this endeared Son 
and happy Huſband, was cruel to his Parents, and in- 
ſenſible to his Wife. However, he had the Addreſs, by 
his apparent Sanctity, to procure to himſelf the glorious 
Titles of Saint and Confefſor. 

Warrie Edward was oppreſſing his Mother, he was 
terrified at an Invaſion intended againſt him by Scveyn 
King of Norway. However, ſoon after, two Daniſh Sol- 


A. D. diers of Fortune, Lothen, and Ying, landed at Sandwich 
2046. with twenty-five Ships, committed great Ravages, and 


carried off a great Booty. Scueyn, Son of Earl Godwin, 
who was baniſhed the Kingdom. for raviſhing a Nun, alſo 
infeſted the- Coaſt with eight piratical Ships; but the 
King reſtored him to Favour. 


A. D. GOD ITN, though hated by Edward, and envied by 
3047: his Nobles, kept his Place as firſt Miniſter to the King, 


and his Rank as firſt Subject of the Kingdom; But being 
ordered by the King to deſtroy the Inhabitants of Canter- 
bury with Fire and Sword, for inſulting Euſace Earl of 
Bulloign, who came to pay Edward a Viſit; the Order was 
neglected by Godwin ; who gave this popular Reaſon for 
his Diſobedience, That the Laws of England did not 
« admit, that any Exgliſbman ſhould be put to Death not 
% only unconvicted, but uaheard.” This rivetted in the 
King an Averſion to the Earl, his Family, and Party. 
Godwin had great Popularity, he feared the royal Reſent- 
ment, and therefore put himſelf in Arms, a 
| is. 


— 
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ft his Men at Beverſton in Glouceſterſhire. A civil War was A. D. 


e. ready to enſue : But Si guard Earl of Northumberland, and 1042. 
d Leofric Duke of Mercia, prevented it, by temporizing with 

1 Godwzn, till they drew him up to Eondon, where both the 

h Earl and his Son were baniſhed the Kingdom ; while the 

rt King ungenerouſly ſtript his own Queen of her Effects, 

n and confined her in the Nunnery of Werewwel, only be- 

f cauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Godwin. 


0 Tur Rebellion of Godwin was founded on a Pretence A. D. 
1 that the King had too many Norman Favourites in his Court, 1051. 

r who endangered the Conſtitution: This was Fact; the 
1 
[ 


Engliſh perceived it; they murmured, though they would 
not rebel; and Edward, to prevent their Murmurs, acted 
with ſo much Popularity, as to aboliſh the heavy Impoſi- 
tion of Dane: gels, amounting to Forty "Thouſand Pounds a 
Vear, after it had been paid thirty-eight Years. 

THe ſame Year, William Duke of Normanay, paid Ed- 
ward a Viſit; which proved fatal to England, as it gave a 
Handle for William to pretend, that Edward then appoint- 
ed him Heir to his Crown; a Pretext upon which he after- 
wards founded the Claim that overthrew the Engliſß Con- 
ſtitution, by the Introduction of the Norman Cuſtoms. 

GODW IN had taken immenſe Treaſures with him to A. D. 
Flanders, where he fitted out a Fleet, and invaded England. 1052 
The Royal Navy conſiſted x torty Ships; but Godwin, 
being joined by ſome Ships from 1re/and under his Son 
Harold, was ſuperior in his naval Force; which he brought 
up the Thames, and landed his Men on the Surry Shore, 
oppoſite to Weſtminſter, where the royal Fleet and Army 
were poſted along the Strand. Both Fleets, and both Armies, 
faced each other for ſeveral Days; but neither of them 
were willing to act offenſively; which gave Godzwin an 
Opportunity of being reconciled to the King, and all his 
Family of being reſtored to their reſpective Ranks, 
Power, and Poſſeſſions; while the King agreed to expel 
his foreign Councellors from the Kingdom. But Godwin 
died ſuddenly, as he was at Dinner with the King, two 
Years afterwards ; which gave the Norman Monks an Op- 

rtunity of ſaying that it was a Judgment from Heaven; 
— they aſſerted, that the King charged the Earl 


With 


A. D. 
1052. 


| A. D. 
1054. 


A. D. 
1056. 
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with the Murder of Prince 4//ed, for which he had been 
lately tried, and had commated the Crime ; whereupon 
the Earl declared his Innocence, wiſhing that the Morſel 
he was going to eat might choak him if he was guilty ; 
and, according to them, it ſo happened. 

EDWARD was now at Peace, fearleſs of the Ambition 
of Godwin, and free from foreign Enemies. He had 
lately puniſhed the Welch, who had made ſome Inroads 
on the Frontier; and, as Scotland was under the Tyranny 
of Macbeth, who had murdered Duncan his King, and 
uſurped his Throne, Edward was determined to puniſh the 
Traitor and the Tyrant; for a Regicide ſhonld always be 
puniſhed by other Monarchs, becauſe his Crime is not lo- 
cal, but univerſal, Majeſty being held ſacred in all 
Countries. 'The Blood of Fergus was as much revered in 
Scotland, as that of Cerdic was in England, where Malcolm 
the Son of Duncan was generouſly protected and aſſiſted. 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, was (ent againſt Macbeth 


with ten-thouſand Men; the Scotch Monarch was defeated, 


and put to the Sword; whereby an Exgliſ Nobleman had 
the Glory of reftoring a King and a Grandſon to the 
Throne of his Anceſtors. 

HAROLD the Son of Godwin, began now to be more 
troubleſome to the King than his Father had been: His 
Ambition was higher, he aimed at the Crown, and he 
obtained it; in the Defence of which he afterwards gal- 
lantly loft his Life. He was a brave Soldier; and when 
Griffith Prince of Wales invaded Herefordſhire, Harold 
was ſent to oppoſe him twice: He penetrated as far as 


Snowdon in Wales, obliged Griffith to ſue for Peace, the 


firſt Time ; and the next procured his Death ; when his 
two Brothers ſwore Homage to Edward. But the King 


was jealous of the Power of Harold; he diſcovered his 


Intentions of ſucceeding to the Crown; and therefore 
ſent for Prince Edward, ſirnamed the Out-laau, the Son of 
Edmund Ironſide, from Hungary. This Prince was married 
to. the Daughter of Salomon the Hungarian King, by 
whom he had Iſſue Edgar Atheling, and two Daughters, 
Margaret and Chriſtina: He brought his Family into Eng- 
land, and the Nation was overjoyed at his Return; * 
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he died ſoon after his Arrival. In the mean while, Ha- A. D. 
rold paid a Viſit to William Duke of Normandy, in Hopes 1056. 


of being aſſiſted by his Intereſt in the Succeſſion to the 
Engliſh Throne: But the Norman had the ſame View as 
Horeld; and though the former ſucceeded firſt, the latter 
ſupplanted him afterwards: However, they departed with 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of Friendſhip, and William pro- 
miſed Harold to give him his Daughter in Marriage, who 
in Return ſwore to deliver up Dower to William as foon as 
Edward was dead. 


EDWARD, the Remainder of his Reign, devoted A. D. 
himſelf to Acts of Religion; and a little before his Death 1065. 


he aſſiſted at the 2 of Nel minſler Abbey, 
which, from a ſmall Monaſtery, he built ina magnifi- 
cent Manner; and which being afterwards re-built by 
Henry III, has ſince been the general Repoſitory for the 
Remains of the Engliſb Monarchs. He died the twenty- 
fifth of January * 5, in his Palace at Vefiminſter, and 
was buried in the Abbey which he had ſo elegantly built. 
He reigned twenty-four Years, and died without Iſſue; 
being the laſt Heir Male of the Cerdic and Egbert Line 
that ſat upon the Exgliſß Throne; which now, from the 
Effeminacy of the People in their Imitation of French 
Manners, and their Uſe of the French Language, was made 
eaſy for William the Norman to aſcend. 

EDWARD was the firſt King of England, who 
na for the King's Evil; but, whether he cured or 
not, his Character was greatly magnified for it by the 
Monkiſh Writers; though Clovis the firſt Chriſtian King 
of France, is alfo ſaid to work the ſame Miracle. Edward 
was remarkable neither for his Virtues nor his Vices: His 
natural Parts were mean, but all his Defects were covered 
by that Garb of Piety, which made Pope Alexander III. 
canonize him, under the Name of Edward the Confefjor. 
Had not this weak Prince, ſays Rapin, prepoſterouſly 
abſtained from converſing with his Queen, he might per- 
haps have had Children, and thereby prevented a Revo- 
lation, which involved the Exgliſb in Slavery. However, 
he reduced the Weſt Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh Laws, into 


one Body; the firſt were in uſe in ex, the ſecond in 


Mercia, 
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A. D. Mercia, and the laſt in Northumberland: They were not 


OS » 


A. D. 
06 robs. 


very different, and from this Time became common to all 
England, under the Name of the Laws of Edward, to 
diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Normans, introduced 
afterwards; though the Laws of Edward are till in 
Force as the common Law of the Land. : 


AX HAROLD II. 


RING Edward, ſometime before his Death, was troubled 
about the Succeſſion to his Crown: In his own Mind he 
was forthe Duke of Normanay; the Right was manifeſtly 
in Prince Edgar Atheling his Nephew, whoſe Name ſigni- 
fied truly noble, to denote his Royal Blood; but Harold 
had the Hands and Hearts of the People. 

HAROLD alledged, that he was appointed by Ed. 
ward the Confeſſor to ſucceed him; he was beloved by 
ſome, and allowed by more, who followed his Power, ra- 
ther than his Right; ſo that he was unanimouſly elected, 
without Regard to the lawful Heir. The great Abilities 


of Harold made him capable of holding the Reins of 


Government, and he began his Reign with many Acts 
of Popularity: He eaſed his People of their Taxes, was 
liberal to the Churches, and impartial in the Diſtribution 
of Juſtice: He created young Edgar Atheling Earl of Ox- 
ford, and won the Love of his Subjects in ſuch a Manner 
that they quietly ſubmitted to his Government. 

H1s firſt Trouble was from his own Brother 7%, who 
was baniſhed by King Edward; but, being the elder Bro- 
ther of Harold, had obtained Aſſiſtance from Norway, to 
ſet up a Title or Pretence to the Kingdom ; though he 
could have no other, but that his Brother had uſurped the 
Crown from the right Saxon Heir. Befides, Harold Har- 
fager, King of Norway; and William Duke of Normanay, 
laid ſeparate Claims to the Crown of England: The for- 
mer in Right of his Deſcent from the Blood royal of 
Denmark; the latter on a Pretence that Edward had ap- 
— him his Succeſſor, and that Harold, when in Nor- 


mandy 


„ 
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mandy, had ſolemnly engaged to aſſiſt him in aſcending the A. D. 


Throne. 


7057], after ravaging the Engl; Coaſt from Sand- 


wich to Lincolnſhire, joined his Ships with thoſe of Har- 
roll Harfager, who brought their united Forces up the 
Humber in 300 Ships, landed their Men, and advanced 
towards York, which they took; while Harold aſſembled 
an Army to oppoſe his Invaders, and met them at Stan- 
ford-Bridge in the Eaſt Riding of York/ire, where a Bat- 
tle enſued. The Bri'ge was defended by a brave Nor- 
wegian, who ſingly maintained the Pat's, for a conſidera- 
ble Time, againſt the Exgliſb Army; and like Cæſar's 
Scæwa, ſlew forty of the Aſſailants with his Battle Ax: 
But at laſt this brave Man fell, and the Engliſb opened 
their Way to the Norwegian Camp, where the Diſpute 
was long, bloody, and obſtinate. But Harold flew Har- 
ages with his own Hand; Tofti was alſo ſlain, and the 
Engliſh were victorious; the Norawegians being permitted 
to return to their own Country, after taking an Oath 
never again to invade England. 


BuT Harold was recalled from his Conqueſt in the A. D. 
North, to be defeated in the South: For William Duke 1066. 


of Normandy lent an Ambaſſy into Exgland, to remonſtrate 
to Haruld and his Council, the Injuſtice of &1zing the 
Crown in prejudice of a prior Right, both by the Promiſe 
of Edvard, and the Conceſſions of Harold; threatening 
a ſpeedy Invaſion if Harold would not reſign the Govern. 
ment, who, being in Poſſeſſion, admitted neither of theſe - 
Claims; alledging, that the Succeſſion could not be ap- 

inted without the Conſent and Decree of the Great 
Council of England: Though this was plainly acknow- 
ledging himſelf an Uſurper, unleſs he put the Merit of his 
Right upon his Election, which, if done by the unani- 


mous Conſent of the States, was conſtitutional. 


Taz Duke of Normandy, in an Aſſembly of his States, 
laid before them his Claim to the Crown of England, and 
deſired their Aſſiſtance to invade that Kingdom; which 
they refuſed: Whereupon the Duke declared his Inten- 
tions to the World, opened a Subſcription, publiſhed his 


Propoſals, and every Maa in Europe was. invited to be an 
Adven- 
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A. P. Adventurer. The Duke alſo prevailed with Robert Fitz 


. ern, and ſeveral of the greateſt Biſhops and Nobles 
Normandy, to make him a voluntary Offer of what Money, 
Men, and Ships they would each of them furniſh toward 
this Enterprize; as well of their own perſonal Attendancy 

upon him, in ſo noble a Deſign. This free and mag. 
nanimous Offer of the greateſt among them, in ſome De. 
gree, ſpirited not only the reſt of the Aſſembly, but had 
much Influence upon the People in general, who grey 
confident of the Succeſs from the Greatneſs and Boldneſ; 
of the Undertakers; fo as they fell into Emulation who 
ſhould engage ſooneſt, and contribute fartheſt upon this 
Occaſion, | | 
Tus Duke, aſſiſted in his Expectation by his Subjects, 
began to practiſe upon the Hopes and Ambition of his 
Neighbours, who, weary of the long Quiet they had 
lived in at Home, ſince the Part they had taken in the 
Freuch and Norman Wars, began to grow fond of ſome 
new Action, and to look for new Adventures. Wilhan 
had gained and deſerved ſuch high Eſteem and general 
Reputation, by the wiſe Conduct of his Government, both 
in Peace and in War, by his Juſtice and Bounty, by his 
Valour and Clemency, that he was renowned not only 
among his Subjects and his Neighbours, but in the re- 
mote Regions of Germany and Italy; which made him 
find a Concurrence in this Deſign from many Princes his 
Friends, and ſome who had been his greateſt Enemies, 
He was favoured and aſſiſted with Money, or Soldiers, 
by the Dukes of Bretagne and of Brabant, the Counts of 
 Bologne and Flanders, as alſo by his ancient Competitor 
the Earl of Anjou: By many Princes of France, the moſt 
conſiderable in that Court; as the Duke of Orleans, the 
Earls of Poitou and Maine. The Emperor of Germany 
ſent ſome choice Troops, and experienced Commanders, 
to ſerve in this Expedition; and the Pope ſent him a Ban- 
ner he had bleſſed, with ſeveral Relics, which, accordin 
to the Devotion of thoſe Times, ſeemed to have jullißed 
his Title, and even ſanctied his Arms. The Princes 
truſted his Faith and Promiſes, which he had never for- 
feited: The Knights and Soldiers relied upon his a 
an 
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nd his Fortune, which had never failed in the long and A 


Whappy Courſe of his Reign. 2 — 


Tux general Rendezvous of the Norman Forces was at 

t. Valory: They conſiſted of about 50,000 Men, and 
were tranſported to England in upwards of goo Ships, 
yhich ſafely arrived at Pevenſey or Pemſey-bay, in Suſſeæ, 
on the 28th of September 1066. The Duke himſelf is 
ſaid to have been the firſt Perſon who jumped aſhore, 
when his Foot ſlipped, and he fell down in the Mud, 
which ſoiled his Hands: But this Accident was turned 
into a good Omen by one of his Soldiers, who told him, 
« Sjr, you have only taken Seizin of that Land where 
« you will ſoon be King.” 

Tae Norman Duke, to convince his Followers that 
their Safety was only in Conqueſt, immediately on his 
Landing ſent one Part of his Fleet back to the Continent, 
and deſtroyed the other: After which, he encamped at 
Faftings, where he expected Harold, who advanced from 
the North, elated with his Conqueſt over the Noravegians, 
and full of Hopes of being equally ſucceſsful againſt the 
Normans. | 

HAROLD muſtered his Army at London: They 
amounted to 50,000 Men ; but moſt of them were new 
raiſed Troops, ill-diſciplined, and worſe affected: How- 
ever, with theſe Harold prepared to attack the Norman 
with great Intrepidity, advanced into Sy/ex, and encamp- 
ed within eight Miles of his Enemy; ſo that both Armies 
were in View of one another. 

WILLIAM ſent ſeveral Propoſitions to Harold; one 
of which was, that they ſhould try their Cauſe by ſingle 
Combat, in the ſame Manner as had been done by EJ- 
mund Ironfide and Canute : But Harold declined it, ſaying 
he would leave it to God to determine: Upon which, 
both Parties diſpoſed their Armies for a pitched Battle the 
next Morning; the Exgliſb paſſing the Night in Songs and 
Feaſting, the Normans in much Devotion. 

Tux next Day was the 14th of O#ober, which was the 
Birth-day of Harold, and was to be the Day of his Death. 
Early in the Morning both Armies were prepared for 
Battle: The Exgliſß being headed by their King, and his 
Brothers 


( 
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A. D. Brothers Girth, and Leafevine; the Normans by their Duke r t 
1066. Roger Montgomey, William Fitz-oſborn, and Geoffry Marte ua 
The Battle was led up by Robert Fitz-beaumont, a young ff tl 
Gentleman of Normanay; it began about Seven o' Clock, 
with great Fury, and equal Bravery, as well as Order on 
both Sides. The Englic were cruelly galled by the 
Showers of Arrows from the Norman long Bows before the ff 
Battle joined; which was a Weapon then unuſed in Eng. 
land, and thereby the more ſurprizing, by Wounds comin 
from Enemies out of Reach, and not ſuddenly to be re- 
venged. But when they came up to cloſe Fight, the Nor. 
mans where hewed down by the Engliſs Bills, which of Y® | 
all Weapons gave the moſt ghaſtly and deplorable Wi 
Wounds. Beſides, their Points were ſo ſtrong and fo cloſe || bef 
together, that no Charges of the Norman Horſe could Poſ 
break the Ezg//5 Foot; though the Duke aſſaulted them Tb 
ſo often, and with ſuch great Bravery, that he had three bu 
Horſes killed under him in the Attempt. However, find. by 
ing them continue firm, he cauſed a ſudden Flight to be aft 
feigned by the Normans who were moſt advanced: Upon J 
which, the Exgliſb, eaſily deceived by their own Courage, f 
as well as Hopes, began ſuch an eager Purſuit, as to diſ- De 
ſolve their Ranks, which had been otherwiſe impene- af 
trable. The Normans returned with greater Fury, broke 
into the diſordered Body of the Engliſb, routed, and pur- 
ſued them to a riſing Ground where their broken Forces 
made a Stand, fell again into Order, and encouraged by 
the Speeches, but more by the Example of Harold, they 
renewed the Fight, and made a mighty Slaughter of the 
Normans. | 
Vicrokx never beheld a fairer Prize, ſo never had 
Death a richer Triumph. The Fierceneſs and Obſti- 
nacy of this ever memorable Battle, as important to Eng- 
land as that of Pharſalia was to Rome, was often renewed 
by the Courage of the Leaders, wherever that of the 
Soldiers began to faint; till the Normans, about Noon, fell 
again to their Arrows, with one of which Harold was ſhot 
in the left Eye quite, through the Head, and fell to the 
Ground, The Death of the Engliſʒ Monarch gave the 


Victory, and the Field to the Norman Duke, which had 
hitherto 
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itherto continued doubtful on both Sides, ſeeming thus — 
ar to have been fought with equal Courage, and with —— 
qual Loſs : But the Flight of the Eng/;/, upon the Fall 
ff their King, ſoon determined the Fate of the Kingdom; 
being followed by along and bloody Purſuit from the Nor- 
mans, Which laſted till Night, and left mighty Numbers 
of the Exgliſb ſlain in the Flight, that had been ſafe in the 
the Battle; and the reſt of them wholly diſperſed, though 
ng. covered by the Night. 
ing} TH1s Victory was won where the Town of Battle now 
re. ſtands, ſo called from the Action of this Day, wherein 
v. | moſt of the Engliſb Army were killed either in the Fight 
of or the Purſuit: But the Normans loſt only 6013 Men. 
ble With Harold fell alſo his two Brothers Girth and Leofewine, 
oſe I befides moſt of the Engliſb Nobility : While William took 
114 Poſſeſſion of the Crown, and his Followers of the Land. 
em | The Body of Harold was delivered to his Mother, who 
ee buried it at Waltham-Croſs, within a Monaſtery founded 
d. by himſelf: His three Sons fled firſt into Ireland, and 
be | afterwards into Denmark, where one of his Daughters 
on | was married to Valdemar King of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe 
e, | was Mother to a Princeſs who married Valdemar King of 
if. | Denmark, from whom the Dani Kings for many Ages 
e- after ſucceeded. | 
ell WHAT was left of the Eng/i/b Army retired to London, 
r. | under the Conduct the Earls of Morcar and Eoin: 
es I But William advanced towards that Metropolis, where 
V vas all the Strength then left in the Kingdom; believing, 
ey if he could be Maſter of the Head, the reſt of the Body 
ze would follow without any Struggle or Reſiſtance. 

Is his Way, the Vanguard was met by a large Body 
of Kentiſmen, who had concealed themſelves in a Wood, 
by carrying every Man a great Bough of a Tree, like a 
Shield, in his Hand. When they approached the Nor- 
mans, they threw down their Boughs, and diſcovered a 
great Multitude of brave armed Men: The Normans 
were aſtoniſhed; but the Kentiſpmem ſent the Abbot of 
St. Auſtin's to tell the Duke, That all the Men of that 
Province were aſſembled there, to defend their Coun. 
try and their Liberties, or to ſell their Lives as 2 as 
66 
— (ney 
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A. P. © they could: That if he would ſwear to preſerve neu 

1066, “them in thoſe ancient Laws and Cuſtoms, under which Ithe 

* they and their Anceſtors had ſo long lived, they were Icon 
* All ready to lay down their Arms, and become his Sub. N aſte 
«« jeQs; if not, he muſt prepare to fight with Men who {ly 
« were reſolved to loſe their Lives, rather than their 
* Laws and Liberties:” Upon which the Duke granted 
their Requeſt, and purſued his March to London, where 
the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Citizens were in the 
greateſt Conſternation. 

Tu Clergy, as well as the Citizens, thought the Nor- 
.man Torrent was not to be reſiſted; that a faint and fruit. 
leſs Oppoſition would but exaſperate the Vitor, and 
make him continue as well as begin his Reign like a Con- 
queror ; therefore, they eſteemed it to be the wiſeſt Part, Nga 
to acknowledge his Claim, and thereby tempt or Irn 

rſuade him into a ſafer and eaſier Form of Government, 

th for himſelf and his Subjects, as a juſt and lawful 
King. The Clergy had the chief Sway in the State: | 
Indeed, they were the principal Inſtruments in all thoſe WI 
many Revolutions of State, irregular Succeſſions, and I Tin 
even Uſurpations of the Crown, that happened between I Pe 
this Time, and the Reign of Henry the Third in 1216: 
The Opinions and Councils of the Clergy eaſily prevailed ; | 
they dreaded the victorious Norman, and forgot the Right 
of Edgar Atheling : Therefore it was unanimouſly reſol- | 
ved, not only to ſubmit to a Power they could not oppoſe, 
but to acknowledge a Title they would not diſpute, 
After ſome Time ſpent in Attempts to oppoſe him, the 
Duke, upon his Approach to the City, was received with 
open Gates and open Arms ; He claimed the Crown at his 
Arrival by the "Teſtament of King Edward the Confe/- 
for, without any mention of Conqueſt, which was infi- 
nitely grateful to all the Nobles and Commons of the 
Realm; whether it was a Strain of his own Prudence 
and good natural Senſe, or Apprehenſion of ſo great and 
brave a People, if offended by the Name of Conqueſt, and 
irritated by the Dangers or Fears of a lawleſs arbitrary 
Power, to which they had not yet their Hearts or Strength 
broken enough eaſily to ſubmit, Exod 


Tavs 


=, 
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Tavs ended the Anglo-Saxon Government, and thus a A. b. 


— 


e new Race of People took Poſſeſſion of England. This was 1066. 


h Ithe Man, theſe the Forces, and ſuch the Circumſtances that 
© contributed to ſo famous an Enterprize ; whereby the Saxons, 
- aſter enjoying the Kingdom 580 Years, found them- 
ſelves deprived of it much more ſuddenly by one bold 
Norman, than they had gained it by ſeveral Princes from the 
Britons; who had now the Pleaſure of ſeeing their In- 
vaders invaded, and their Conquerors conquered ; while 
Ce themſelves, the ancient Inhabitants of the whole Iſland, 

retained their Freedom in a ſmall Partof it; which render- 
fed their mountainous Country, as delightful as the moſt 
t. fertile Plains and Vallies: For the Bleſſings of Liberty, 
d Fare preferable to the. Bounties of Nature. 


t, Zaward, by Godwin, gain'd the Engliſb Throne; 
r Though Eamand's Offspring ſhould have wore the Crown, 
t, IBred in the Norman Court, to England's Bane, 
u JThe pious Edward ſpent an idle Reign: 
* FTransferr'd the Crown from Egbert's royal Race, 
e JF Which Harold ſeiz'd, and held with no Diſgrace; 
d Till the brave Norman, with his valiant Band, 
n Defeated Harold, and poſſeſs'd the Land. 
A long Farewel to all the Saxon Fame, 
; Its martial Glory, anditscivil Frame : 
t New Men, new Laws, new Cuſtoms, William brings, 
And a new Language hides the Face of Things. 
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. WILLIAM firnamed the Conqueror, 
the twenty firſt King of England, and the * 
of the Norman Line. | 


HE Ebbe, Saxons, and Danes, conquered England 
Inch by Inch: But Villiam by one Blow got Poſſeſ- 

fion of all. The Engliſb were in the ſame Condition after 
the Battle of Haſtings, as the Romans were after the Battle 
of Carne : But they were far from having the ſame For- 
titnde. The Romans renewed their Vigour by their De- 
feat, though they had neither Soldiers nor Generals; and 
Polybius obferves; that the Romars both in general and 
particular, were never more terrible, than when they 
were expoſed to the greateſt Dangers, and ſeemed moſt 
upon the Brink of Deſtruction: At this Time, when 
Hamnihal was ſo terrible to them, when he had killed as 
many at Canne as William had at Haſtings, the Roman 
People ſhewed no Footſtep of Weakneſs, nor Sign of Diſ- 
content; all in general conipired to. promote the public 
Good: The Reſolution being as "IT as unanimous to 
defend 'themſelves, and not lend an Ear to any Propo- 
fition of Accommodation: So that the Conſequence was 
happy, and worthy of their Conduct. Whereas the 
Engl; People were loſt to all Spirit of Honour and Li- 
berty : If the Diſſoluteneſs of their Clergy, and the De- 
J eneracy of the, Laity, rendered the Britons an eaſy Con- 
queſt to the Saxons; the "APY Vices and Effeminacy * 
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laid to the Charge of the Engliſb when they were ſubdue! 
by the Normans; they ſoon loſt all Thoughts of Oppo- 
ſition, had no Notion of ſtruggling for their Liberties, 
and what was the Conſequence? A potent Nation enſla- 
ved by a ſmali'Dukedom! Though it was attended with 
worſe Effects to the conquering Power, than to the Con- 
quered ; for Normandy became a Province to England; ſo 
that the Norman People were ruined by the Ambition of 
their Prince. | 

Tris Norman Prince was natural Son of Robert the 
Sixth Duke of Normandy, by Arlette, a very beautiful 
Virgin of Falaixe, the Daughter of a Furrier, with whom 
he fell in Love, according to ſome Authors, as ſhe ſtood 
gazing at her Door, hill. the Duke paſſed through the 

own; or, according to others, as ſhe was one Day dan- 
cing, with other young People, in the Fields. His Fa- 
mily was of Daniſb Extraction, being deſcended from 
Nollo, who, with ſome Danes and Normans, firſt made a 
Deſcent on Erz/and, and then in France, about the Year 
goo; and, after committing great Ravages, compelled 
Charles the Simple, to cede the Province of Neuſtria, called 
afterwards Normandy, from theſe Norman, or North- 
Country-Men, to him and his Heirs ; on Condition, that 
Rollo ſhould turn Chriſtian, and hold the Duchy of the 
Crown of France. * Notwithſtanding William was a 
Baſtard, Robert prevailed on his Nobility, to acknowledge 
him as his Succeſſor, when only nine Years of Age: The 
States ſwore Fealty to him, and he was carried to do Ho- 
mage to Henry the Firſt King of France for his Duchy, 
who had the Tutelage of the young Prince, while his Fa- 
ther, im a Fit of Devotion, paid a Viſit to the holy Se- 
pulchre, where he ſoon after lied ; leaving his Son to be 
the Founder of his own Fortunes, rather than the Heir 
to thoſe of his Father, which he found expoſed to all 
Sorts of Danger, from the Tenderneſs of his Age, the 
Reproach of his Brother, a ſuſpected Guardian, a diſ- 
puted Title, and a diſtracted State. 

As he was the Iſſue of a ſudden and ſtrong Inclination; 
ke was like a noble Plant, raiſed in a hot Bed, which 
gave it ſuch Force and Vigour, as made it proſper and 
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grow to an extraordinary height. At 17 Years of Age, 
e was obliged to appear in Arms, to quell a Rebelhen 
among his own Subjects; but he had no ſooner reduced 
| them to Obedience, than he was attacked by Martel 
| Earl of Arjou, aided by the King of France, who was 
\ | jealous of the Norman Greatneſs: He twice defeated the 
| French, and occaſioned their King to die with Grief ; af- 
ö ter which, William enjoyed a calm and peaceble Reign, 
F | till he diſturbed his own Quiet and that of his Neigh- 
bours, by new and greater Adventures. | 

Taz Anglo-Saxon Government, at the Time of the A. D. 
Norman Invaſion, like a delicious Fruit, over ripe, was — 
periſhing away. Edgar, the indiſputable Heir to the 
Crown, was prevailed upon to acknowledge the Conquer- 
or, who was afraid of aſſerting his Right by Conqueſt : 
He, at firſt, ſeemed to refuſe the Crown; but, at laſt, 
accepted it, being elected King both by the Engifo and 
Engh/ſh Normans, and crowned in I e{minſter-Abbey, by 
Aldred Archbiſhop of In. on the 25th of December; 
when he took the Oath uſual in the Times of the Saxon 
and Daniſb Kings; which was, to protect and defend the 
Church, to obſerve the Laws of the Realm, and to govern 
the People juſtly: After which, he cauſed Fealty to be 
ſworn to him by all the Biſhops, Barons, and Nobleg, 
with the Magiſtrates of the City of London, who attended 
at his Coronation, 

TH1s King was about 52 Years of Age, upon his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Crown; being perhaps, the only Inſtance in 
Hiſtory, of a Prince who began and atchieved any great 
and famous Enterprize after that Age; for Cz/ar, though 
about the ſame Years when he defeated Pompey, had been 
ſeveral Years in attempting it. It is a certain Principle, 
and the Foundation of all the Laws that can be laid down 
in Matter of Politics, that no Prince can govern a State 
well, without a ſtrict Obſervation of Juſtice in particular. 
And it was the Maxim of the Romans to treat the People, 
who ſubmitted to them, with Mildneſs and Clemency» 
William began his Reign in this Manner, acting like a 
; | legal Monarch; but hg concluded it more like a Ty- 
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A.D. H knew, that the Peace and Safety of his new ac- 
2066. quired Dominions, could be preſerved only by the general 
Satisfaction, and Security of his Exgliſb Subjects: This 
was his firſt Care, and the beſt provided for by the two | 
firſt Actions of his Reign; one was, that as he had claim. f 
ed the Crown only from the Teſtament of King Edward, ? 
and like Canute, wholly avoided the odions Name of Con. | 
gueſt; ſo he expreſſed upon all Occafions, his. Reſolution to | 
govern the Kingdom as a lawful Prince, and leave the | 
ancient Laws and Liberties of the Erg/i/5 Nation, as they 
had before enjoyed them: The other was, that as he 
drew no Blood, but what was ſpilt in the Field; fo he | 
ſeized only the Lands and Eſtates of thoſe who had been | 
in Arms againſt him before his Acceſſion to the Crown, 
or after that Time, by any new Oppoſition. This Con- 
duct reconciled him to the Exgliſs, who looked upon him 
to have every Right to the Throne, except that of Blood; 
and they univerſally ſubmitted to hie Government. While 
the King divided the Lands o, the Exgliſb Barons who 
oppoſed him, among the Norman Barons who attended 
him; thoſe of the Commoners among his Soldiers; thoſe 
whom he had not Lands or Money to reward, he quar- 
tered in the rich and numerous Abbies of the Kingdom 
till he could make them a proper Provifion ; and others 
he promiſed to reward in Normandy : For they were all 
Soldiers of Fortune, and all equally entitled to the Spoils 
| they had won by their Valour. 

A. D. AFTER he was ſettled on the Throne of England, he 
— paid a Viſit to his ducal Dominion, which was one of the 
faireſt Branches of France: But he had firſt the Precaution 
to ere@ ſeveral Fortreſſes, and put Norman Garriſons in 
moſt of the ſtrong Places throughout the Kingdom; as 
alſo to take with him Edgar AtLeling, and ſuch of the 
Engliſb Nobility whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected. He appoint- 
ed a Regency, the principal Members of which were 
Odo, Biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitzeſborn ; the for- 
mer being made Governor of Dower, and the latter of 
Winchefter; the one with the Title of Earl of Rent, the. 
other with that of Arundel and Hereford: So that the King 
ſet ſail from Pewenſey in the Spring, and arrived ſafely in 
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Normandy, where he made a magnificent Appearance, A. n 
and was received with the greateſſ Acclamations of 1067. 


onen e Loyd Dahn ers 
5 ans he was giving the Normans Marks of his Af- 
fection, his Regents oppreſſed the Engliſo, who took up 
Arms againſt their Oppreſſors, and for the Recovery of 
their Liberty. They were aſſiſted by Euftace Earl of 
Boulagne, who landed in Kent ; and were headed by Edric 
an En lib Lord, firnamed the Foreſter, who plundered the 
Normans about Hereford. But William returned from 
Normandy, and appeaſed the Storm, with little Difficulty : 
After which, he treated the Erngi/> with ſuch Spverity, 
that he is charged with a ſettled Defign of reducing the 
Kingdom to a State of Slavery. So that, from this Time, 
all Confidence was broke between the King and his new 
Subjects; all Thoughts of friendly Intercourſe were Ha- 
niſhed between the Erg// and the Normans, whoſe In- 
tereſt it was, that the former ſhould be reduced by Force 
of Arms, rather than won by Acts of Lenity. 

Soo after the Return of William from Normandy, 
Matilda his Wife came into England, and was crowned + 
Queen with great Solemnity. The Dependants of William 
were numerous, and were to be rewarded for their Ser- 
vices: The Engl; were to pay them, and the odious 
Tax of Dane: gelt, aboliſhed by the Confeſſor, was revived 
by the Conqueror; being levied with ſuch Rigour, that 
from thenceforward nothing was heard but Murmurings 
and Complaints. 


InsURRECTIONS aroſe in ſeveral Parts: The firſt was A. D. 
at Exeter; but was ſoon ſuppreſſed: After which, Nil. 100 


liam confiſcated the Eſtates of thoſe who ſided with Ha- 
rold. This was the moſt remarkable Event of his Reign; 
becauſe the conſiſcated Lands paſſed into the Hands of 
thoſe Normans, and ocher Foreigners, who followed the 
Fortunes of the Conqueror, and being thus rewardcd out 
of the Poſſeffions of he Conquered, became more con- 
ſiderable in Englaud than the Lagliſb themſelves ; from 
whom deſcended a new Race of People, and moſt of 
thoſe noble Families, which afterwards flouriſhed in the 
Kingdom. . 
| I 4 Tuts 
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Tuis brought on a ſecond Inſurrection, headed by Ed. 


2068. win Earl of Chefler, and his Brother Morcar Earl of Nor- 


thumberland, aſſiſted by their Nephew Blethwin, King of 
Wales: But Villiam marched againſt them into York/fhire, 
and obliged them to ſubmit. He gave many of their Lands 
to his Followers, erected Caſtles . in many Parts of the 
Kingdom, and garriſoned them with Normans z which 
44 Edgar Atheling, the right Heir to the Crown, to 
fly from the Kingdom, and retire with ſeveral Noblemen 
into Scotland, where they were well received by Malcolm 
Canmore, the King of that Nation, who alſo married Mar- 
garet the Siſter of Prince Edgar; from which Marriage 
ſprung Matilda, Grandmother to Henry. the Second, King 
of England, in whoſe Perſon, eighty-fix Years after, the 
Saxon and Norman Royal Families were united. 

As the Force and Influence of Authority. grows weaker 
by the Change of Hands and Diſtance of Places, the new 
King reſolved to make England the Seat of his Perſon as 
well as Empire, and to govern Normandy. by his Lieute- 
nants ; thereby forcing the common Affection of Birth, or 
Education and Cuſtom, to yield and comply with Reaſons 
of State ; preferring a foreign to his natural Soil, though 
ſeated in as good a Climate, and at that Time more adorned 
and civilized by the Commerce of France, and other Coun. 
tries upon the Continent. | 

As he had ſworn at his Coronation to govern by 

the Laws of the Realm; ſo he continued the ancient Cuſ- 
toms and Liberty of the People, that were called the com- 
mon Law of the Land, which he cauſed in Subſtance to 
de obſerved, though he introduced ſeveral new Forms in 

eir Adminiſtration or Execution, as well as ſome of the 

orman Laws: However, he preſerved to the Exg/i/þ their 
two moſt fundamental Laws; the Trial by Juries of twelve 
Men, wherein conſiſted the chief Safety of Life and Pro- 
perty; and the Borough Law, which was the greateſt Se- 
curity that had been invented by the Saxons for the Peace 
and Order of the Realm, each Shire bzing divided into 
Hundreds and Boroughs, and every Hundred into Tyth- 
ings: Both of which Laws have been inviolably tranſ- 


minted to their Poſterity, He appointed Juttices to * 
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the Peace, and adminiſter Juſtice in every County, pur- A. H. 
ſuant to what was practiſed in the Saxon Reigns : He or- 1068. 


dained four Terms in the Vear for the Pleas of the Crown, 
and thoſe of greater Moment between the Subjects. He alſo 
inſtituted the Cgurts of Chancery and Exchequer; the firſt 
for tempering the Rigour of the Laws, according to the 
Duties of Conſcience and Equity; the other for determin- 
ing all Actions concerning the Revenues of the Crown. 

Bur, at the iame Time, to prevent Inſurrections a's 
much as in his Power, he diſarmed his Engliſ Subjects, 
and forhid them any Lights in their Houſes after Eight 
o'Clock at Night, when a Bell was rung, called Curftau, 
or Cover-fire, at the Sound of which they were obliged to 
put out their Fire and Candle; but the Eng// ſubmitted 
to this Order with extreme Grief, conſidering it as a Badge 
of their Slavery. Beſides, if the Feodal Law was not ob- 
ſerved by the Saxons, it was now not only introduced, but 
extended by the Norman, who, by granting Lands to be 
held hereditary by military Tenures, or Knights Services, 
made his Followers Proprietors of the Soil, and turned the 
ancient Feuds into Inheritances, which made them the 
more valuable to the Poſſeſſors, and gave more Encou- 
ragement for their Defence. 

WILLIAM bridled all Eagland by ſtrong Forts, garri- 
ſoned by Normans, and he took every Occaſion of confiſ- 
cating the Eſtates of Engliſtmen to beſtow them on his Fol- 
lowers ; which occaſioned many of the Exglih Nohility to 
join the Fortune of Edgar Atheling in Scottand, where they 
were well received, and intermarried into the prineipal 
Families; ſo that when the Crown. of England, 5 35 Years 
after, became ſubje& to a King of Scotland in the Perſon: 
of James I, the Defcendants of theſe ancient Eugliſß Fa- 
milies became again united to their ancient Kingdom. 
A ſtrong Confederacy was alfo formed againſt the Norman 
from three different Quarters: The firſt was from Ireland, 
headed by Godwin, Edauin, and Magnus, Sons of the late 
King Harold, who fled there upon his Death: The ſecond 
was from Saueyn King of Denmark, whole Forces were 
headed by Harold and Canute, his Sons, and by Ohorn 
his Brother: And the third was from Scotland, headed by 
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A. D. King Malcolm and Edgar Atheling : But their Schemes were 
1065. deſtitute of that Uniformity which was neceſſary for Succeſs. 
A. D. Tn Sons of Harold, with ſome Troops, lent them by 
2069- Dermot a Prince of Ireland, landed in Somerſetſhire, where 

they defeated a Body of £ng/;/þ Forces ſent againſt them, 

plundered the Country, and retired. The Scotch enccu- 

raged a Revolt in Northumberland, where Camin the Nor- 

man Lieutenant of that County, and all his Retinue, 

conſiſting of 700 Perſons, were maſſacred. The Danes, 

in 240 Ships, arrived in the Mouth of the Humber, 

where they landed, in September, and were joined by 

Edgar Atheling, with moſt of the other illuſtrious Eugliſg 

Exiles, as alſo by the Northumbrians under Goſpatric, who 

marched all in one Body to York, which they took, and 
put 3000 Normans to the Sword. | 

4A. D. Tuis alarmed the Eyg//5 Monarch, who, by politi- 

1070. cally paying a Deference to the Laws of Edward the 

—— Confefjor, prevented an Inſurrection in the Southern Coun- 

ties; and was entirely .at Liberty to oppoſe the Commo- 

tion in the North. He advanced into Yorifire, and laid 

the whole Country between York and Durham, in Blood 

and Ruins. He took the City of Tor4, and put all the 

. Inhabitants to the Sword, as well as the Garriſon, with- 

out Diſtinction of Sex, Age, or Party: For, as the In- 

habitants of Northumberland, were of Daniſh Extraction, 

he thought of exterminating the whole Race. He pur- 

ehaſed the Neutrality of the invading Danes; upon which, 

the fcotch returned into their own Country, leaving the re- 

volted Engliſb to the Reſentment of a revengeſul Monarch, 

- who took Durbam and paſs d the Winter at York. 

A. D. In the Spring, he advanced into Cheſhire, to curb the 
1071. Pelßß; and, having entirely ſuppreſſed this dangerous Re 
bellion and Invaſion, he held a great Council, or Synod, 

at Wincheſter, where Stigand Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was deprived of his Dignities ; the Biſhoprics and Abbies, 
poſſeſſed of Baronies, were obliged to exchange their Te- 
ure, and, inftead of holding them frce of all ſecular 

. + Servitude, to hold them by military Tenure; which was 
z wholeſome;. though a violent Innovation; beſides, he 
ſized. all the Gold, Silver, and Plate, in all the _—_ 
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ſteries of England, ſuſpended ſeveral Biſhops and Abbots» A. D. 
and replaced them by Normans. 1071. 

As the Engliſb King had diſbanded Part of his Army, 
the King of Scotland renewed his Invaſion, by penetra- 
ting into Yorkfoire and Durham, where he committed the 
' greateſt Devaſtations, murdered many of the Inhabitants, 
and took more with him as Slaves into Scotland, where he re- 
turned without any Oppoſition from the King of ä 
Immediately after this Scotch Invaſion, Wilkam was 
plexed with an Engliſb Inſurrection, headed by Frederick 
Abbot of Se. Alban s, who had ſent for Prince Edgar out 
of Scotland: But the King by the Advice of Lanfranc, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, appointed the Abbot to meet 
him at Berkhamſiead in Hertfordſhire, where Willtam 
ſwore to obſerve the Laws of the Kingdom, particularly 
thoſe of King Edward; which were the Terms of Sub- 
miſſion, and ſuppreſſed the Commotion. 

TnuE Engliſb having diſarmed themſelves, their perſons 
were ſeized, and their Eſtates proſcribed : But Edgar 
eſcaped into Scotland, and Frederick retired to the Iſle of 
Eh, where many other Exiles repaired, and formed a 
numerous Body, commanded by Hereward de Male, a 
young Engliſb Nobleman, whoſe military Virtues, if pro- 
perly Lafſiled by others, would have greatly endangered | 
the Norman Power, and promiſed fair for the Recovery 
of Engli Liberty. This gallant Nobleman fo gremiy 
diſtreſſed the Normans, that their King was obliged to go- 
in Perſon againſt ſo enterprizing an Enemy, whom he 
had blocked up: in the Aſle of EH, which was delivered up 
to him by the Monks, when the diſſaffected Engliſh were 
obliged to ſubmit: Though Hereauard, with a few 
Faithful Followers, cut his Way through the royal Army, 
and eſcaped into Scot/and. | 

Tus Engliſi Monarch now found. himſelf at Leiſure A. Br 
to return the Hottilities which his Subjects had received 22. 
from the King of Scotland: But as the Northern Coun- 
tries were depopulated, he invaded. Scottard by. Sea, and 
landed in So/way-Frith, He marched towards Lothian; 
where he was met by Malcolm: Both Armies ſtood at 
Bay, ſeeming both prepared for a fierce Encounter, and 
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A. D. yet both content to delay it, from a mutual Reſpect that 

each Monarch had for the Forces and Diſpoſitions of the 

other. Both Princes were valiant, inured to Arms, and 

bred up to Dangers : They were not much unequal in 

Numbers, nor'in the Bravery and Order of their Troops : 

But, as the Lofs of a Battle might prove the Loſs of a 

Crown, and as the Fortune of one Day might determine 

the Fate of a Kingdom, both Kings began to think of 

ending their Quarrel by a Peace, rather than a Battle. 

The Scotch began the Overture, which was embraced by 

the Engi/pþ: The firſt Parley was followed by a Treaty, 

and the Treaty by a Peace, concluded as between equal - 

Forces, and upon equal Conditions : 'The ancient Bounds 

of both Kingdom were preſerved: Priſoners were to be 

releaſed; Subjects, who deſired to return, to be on 

both Sides reſtored to their Country and Poſſeſſions: Prince 

Edgar was to return to England, make his Submiſſion to 

. William, and renounce any farther Claim to the Crown. 

Thus this Storm was ſucceeded by a general Calm in the 

whole Iſland of Britain; William returned with his Army 

to England, and Edgar followed him to perform what was 

ſtipulated for him by the Treaty. 

A. D. Tux French alſo invaded Normanay; but William, leav- 

ing his Normans to awe the Engliſb, took an Engliſb Army 

to oppoſe the French, whom he defeated, returned to Eng- 

lud, and ſuppreſſed an Inſurrection. After this, he ated 

more arbitrarily, engrafting more of his Norman Laws 

upon the Erghis Stock: His Court of Exchequer was 

turned into a Kind of Inquiſition; and all Places of E- 
molument were conferred upon the Normazrs. 

A. PD. Bur Villiam was unſucceſsful in an Expedition he made 

inſt Britanm, and had the Mortification to find his 

eldeſt Son Robert in open Rebellion againft him in Nor- 

mandy: The Father oppoſed him in Perſon, and in a ge- 

neral Battle had like to have been killed by his Son, who 

diſcovered his royal Antagoniſt, and ſubmitted to him 


in the Heat of the Engagement, though he was victo- 
Nous, 
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ArTExR this, William obliged the Scotch to preſerve the A. B. 
Peace which they had broke: He compelled the J/elch to 1077. 
pay him Tribute : Refuſed himſelf to pay Homage to the 
See of Rome: And built the Tower of London to awe the 
Citizens, whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpected. 

He ordained, that no Biſhop or Archdeacon ſhonld ſit A. D. 
as Judges in the County, or Hundred, and Sheriff's 2079. 
Courts, as they had done in the Saxcz Reigns ; but that 
every one who tranſgreſſed the Epiſcopal Laws ſhould be 
judged in ſuch Place as the Biſhop ſhould appoint; which 
gave Riſe to the Eceleſiaſtical Courts. But his predomi- 
nant Paſſion was Avarice; and, in order to know, of how 
much more Wool the Eng Flocks might be fleeced, 
he commanded an exact Survey to be taken of the Lands, 
Goods, and Chattels of all his Subjects; which was re- 
giſtered in a Book, called Dooms-day Book, and depoſited 
in the Exchequer. The royal Revenue confilted of a 
Land-Tax, called Hidage, being Six Shillings for every 
Plow-Land; Relizf5, conſiſting of Cuſtoms, Exciſe, and 
Fines ; and the Crown-Lands, being 1422 Manors; amount- 
ing in all to 400,000/. Sterling annually, which was 
equal to Six Miitions now of the ſame Money. The Sub- 
jets were oppreſſed by theſe Taxes, and this Oppreſſion 
was increaſed by the Game Laws, which were ſo rigorous, 
that whoever killed a Deer was ts have his Eyes put out: 
Beſides, the King was ſo fond of Hunting, that he depo 
pulated the Country for about thirty Miles in Compaſs, 
for ineloſing the New-Foreft in Hampſbire; which was a 

eat Grievance to many Families at that Time, but has 
Ho of great. Utility to the preſent Age, as its Timber 
ſerves to build the Royal Navy. 'Fhe King was alſo de- 
ſirous of making the Norman Language general in Eng- 
land; but though all public Acts were made in the Nor- 
man Tongue till the Reign of Edward the Third, the Eng- 
lip ſill preſerved that of their own Country: And he alſo 
firſt introduced the Jews into England. 

WILLIAM having reigned ſome Years at Peace, was a, p. 
again threatned by an Invaſion from Denmark; but he 1087. 
had the Addreſs to prevent it, and then prepared to in- 
vade France, which coſt him his Life: For having taken 

Maxtes 
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A.D. Mantes in Auguſt, and ordering it to be reduced to Aſhes, he 
Z. approached ſo near to the Flames, that the Warmth of the 


= Sean, and the H-at of the Fire, threw him into a Fever, 
which was afterwards increaſed by a Fall from his Horſe 
in his Return to Roan, fo that he died at Hermentrude, n 
Village near that City, on the gth of September 1082, in 
the ſixty-fourth Year of his Age, after a Reign of fifty- 
two Years in Normandy, and twenty-one in England; being 
buried at Caen, without any Ceremony. 
. Kine Villiam had four Sons, and five Daughters, by 
Matilda his Wife, Daughter to the Earl of Flanders. Ro- 
bert was Dake of Normandy ; Richard was killed by a Stag 
in the New-Foref in the Life-time of his Father; Miiliam 
mounted the Throne of England, and was ſucceeded by 
Henry his Brother. Cicely his eldeſt Daughter was an Ab- 
beſe; Conſtance was married to Alan Fergeant Duke of Bre- 
tagne; Adela was Wife to Stephen Earl of Hlois, by whom 
ſhe had a Son of the ſame Name, who was afterwards 
King of England; Adeliſa, promiled to King Harold, died 
young ; and Agatha was married to Aiphor/o King of Ga- 
licta., 
WILLIAM was arbitrary in his Government of Hows 

land, where he may be conſidered in the Light that Au- 

guſtus was at Rome; neither of them coming to tne Go- 
vernment entirely by Conqueſt, Uſurpation, Inheritance, 
or Election, but by a ſtrange Mixture of thoſe Rights to- 
gether. He left Normanay to his eldeſt Son Robert; he 
recommended V illiam to ſucceed him in the Throne of 
England, which he did not pretend to diſpoſe of by Will, 
as he did Normanay, though his only Pretenſion to that 
Kingdom was founded on the Will of Edward the Con- 


& A! but to Herry he left only a ſmall Annuity, 


Tuus died this great King, commonly called the Cen- 
querar of England. His Stature was tall, his Size large, 
his Body ftrong, and his Paſſions violent. 

He was the braveſt of all the Norman Dukes, the moſt 
powerful of all the Exgliſʒ Kings, and the molt glorious 

of all his Predeceſſors. He had much Wifdom, but more 


2 — Diſſiumulation ; great Wealth, but greater Avarice; fond 


of F ame, and brave enough to deſerve it; ſevere to Op- 
ponents 


- ? 
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ponents in War, but humble before the Servants of the A. p. 
Church. 1087. 
By this Conqueſt of the Kingdom, or Change of Go. 
vernment, England loſt the true Line of its Saxon Mo- 
narchs, the Flower of its Nobility, and the Simplicity of 
its Commoners: But it gained Strength at Home, and 
Dominion Abroad; increaſed its naval Power, obtained 
more Learning, and acquired dre Civility: From all 
which Circumſtances, the ſucceeding Monarchs have done 
this Conqueror the Honour of dating from him the firſt 
Period of their Reigns. * 


Tus Norman Duke, who claim'd the Egli Throne, 
In Haſtings bloody Field obtain'd the Crown; - 
Where Harold bravely held the martial Strife, 
And, with his Kingdom, nobly loſt his Life. 
The Norman Victors made the Engii/ Swains, Nee 
Their ſervile Slaves, and ſeiz'd their fertile Plains. 
The royal Edgar ſeeks the Scott; Court, 
Where England's Nobles to their Prince reſort: 
While their Poſſeſſions are the Normans Spoil, 
Who with a Kingdom crown their martial Toil. 
Yet William knew that Freedom ſtill remain'd 
In Engliſb Boſoms, though its Fire reftrain'd ; j 
Which made him ſhun a Conqu'ror's hateful Name, 
And in Election fix a fairer Claim. 
Awhile he mildly wore the conquer'd Crown ; 
But ſoon made England tremble at his Frown : 
The Engliſh Courage burſt the Norman Bound, 
And bloody Conflicts fill'd the Nation round : 
But ſtill the Norman Fate ſuperior roſe, 
And hapleſs England felt augmented Woes ; 
Her Nobles baniſh'd, and her Country waſte, 
Her Freedom fled, and all her Fame diſgrac'd. 
Though, from this Congu'ror, future Monarchs date 
The well-known Era of the Exgliſb State. 


2 WIL 
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IL WILLIAM II, frnamed Ruevs, the 


A. D. 
2087. Soil of England, to be eaſily rooted, where it bloomed 


A. 
2088. was a Prince worthy of the Fxgliſs Crown, the Engli/ 


D. 


twenty ſecond King of England, and the ſecond 
from the Norman Conqueſt. 


Tus Norman Branch was too firmly planted, in the rich 


fairly; while the original Stock was periſhing away in 
France. 

Tur hereditary Succeſſion was diſregarded by the late 
King, in Prejudice of his eldeſt Son Robert; fo that Wil- 
liam Rufus, thus ealled from the red Colour of his Hair, and 
ſanguine Complexion, got Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb Throne 
by the Aſſiſtance of 1 Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Eudo the High-Treaſurer; being crowned by the 
former at We:fminſter, on the twenty-ſeventh of September. 

Tnis Prince was thirty Years of Age when he aſcended 
the Throne : He had the Bravery of a Soldier, but few of 
the other Qualifications neceſſary for a Prince; and the 
Engh/p, who expected an Abatement of the Norman Se- 
verity, ſoon found themſelves more rigorouſly treated by 
the Son, than they had been by the Father. 

ROBERT fucceeded to the Duchy of Normandy ; he 


Crown was worthy his Ambition, and he was determined 
to aſſert his Right of Primogeniture. His Cauſe was ef- 
pouſed by ſeveral of the Norman Nobility in England; par- 
ticularly by his Uncle Odo, who had been formerly one 
of the Regents of England, Robert de Mowbray Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Roger Earl of Arundel and Shreuſbury, with 
ſeveral other powerful Barons, who were to arm all their 
Followers, and take the Field againſt the King. 
ROBERT, to aſſiſt him in his Invaſion, mortgag red 
the Contantin, being a third Part of Normandy, to his youn- 
ger Brother Henry, for a Loan of 3000 J. The Conſpirators 
appeared in Arms in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, par- 
ticularly in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Counties, as alſo in 


the North, where the Biſhop of Durbam headed che In- 
ſurrection. 
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ſurrection. But the King relied more upon his own Po- A. P. 
licy, and the Credulity of the Exgliſ whom he promiſed 1982. 


to reſtore to their Liberties, than on the Strength and Fi- 
2 his Norman Subjects. He confided all his Power in 
the Hands of the old Exgliſ, who were now expert Maſ- 
ters of the Long- bow; for, as they had loſt their King- 
dom by that Weapon, they were very ready to make uſe 
of it for the Preſervation of their Lives. He had the Ad- 
dreſs to win over ſome of the principal Conſpirators: And 
he firſt led his Army againſt Odo, who was at the Head of 
the Conſpiracy in Kent, whom he reduced; which put an 
End to the Rebellion, becauſe the Rebels received no A, 
ſiſtance from Nermandy. 


Uron the Extincticn of this Rebellion, the King was A. P. 
determined to invade Normandy, and deprive his Brother 1999. 


of his ducal Dominion: Which was the more eaſy to be 
accompliſhed, becauſe the principal Norman Families, 
though they had large Poſſeſſions in that Country, had 
much larger in England, and now looked upon themſelves 
as Englh/bmen. William built a potent Fleet, raiſed a nu- 
anerous Army, corrupted the Norman Governors, ſail- 
ed from England, landed at S. Valory, and had moſt of 
the Norman Caſtles put into his Poſſeſſion by the treache- 
rous Governors. The Norman Duke applied to the 
French King for Aſſiſtance; but William alſo ſheathed the 
Sword of that Monarch by a Preſent of Gold; and the 


next Year concluded a Peace with his Brother Robert, A. D. 
whereby the County of Eu, and ſeveral Towns of Nor- 2 


mandy, were put into the Poſſeſſion of William. 

AFTER this Reconcilation the two Brothers united their 
Forces againſt their younger Brother Henny, whom they 
beſieged in Mount S/. Michael. But this Siege had like to 
have been fatal to William; who, ſingle, and unattended, 
fell in with a Party of Henry's Soldiers: His Courage and 
Strength made him diſdain a Retreat; he fpurred his 
Horſe, more raſhly than bravely, againſt a whole Squa- 
dron ; when his Horſe was wounded, himſelf dragged on the 
Ground by the Foot, and had been ſlain by a Soldier, 
who had his Sword lifted to diſpatch him, if he had not 


cried out, Hold, Fellow, I am the King of England- 
| The 
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A. D. The Soldier dropt his Sword, the Monarch was raiſed 
. from the Ground, and great Marks of Submiſſion paid him 
- by the whole Party. Here the Generoſity of: the Prince, 
was equal to the Bravery of the Trooper, who told: him 
he did not take him for a King, but for a common Man: 
Upon which William replied, with a Smile, and his uſual 
Oath, © By St. Luke's Face, thou ſhalt be my Knight, 
and have a Fee anſwerable to thy Worth... 
Tu; three Brothers were ſoon after brought to a Recon- 
cilation: But Villiam, on his return to England, conceived 
a Jealouſy of Edgar Atheling, baniſhed him his Dominion, 
and conhicated his Effects. The Saxon Prince retired a- 
gain to the Court of Malcolm King of Scitland, who 
+, reſented the Injuſtice ſhewn to his Brother-in-law, and 
invaded Northumberland. William, not only marched an 
Army againſt the Invader by Land, but ſent a large Fleet 
to invade Scotland by Sea: The latter was wrecked, and 
periſhed onthe northern Coaſts ; while the former had like to 
have been ruined for want of Proviſions, after they were 
advanced as far as Lothian, in the Country of their Enemy. 
However, a Peace was concluded, by the Intervention of 
"Mowbray Earl of Northumberland for William, and the In- 
tereſt of Edgar Atheling with Malcolm; whereby Edgar 
was reſtored to the Poſſeſſions of which he had been ſo 
lately deprived. | | 
A. PD. Tais Peace was of no long Continuance; for, in 1093, 
2293: Malcolm came from Edinburgh to viſit William at Glouceſſer : 
But the Eagliſh Monarch refuſed to admit the Scorch Mo- 
narch into his Preſence, till he had done him Homage 
which Malcolm reſented, returned to Scatland, and again 
invaded England. The Scotch Army beſieged Almwick ; and 
they were oppoſed by Mo ꝛubray the Governor of Northum- 
berland; who, by an Ambuſh in the Field, or, according 
to the Scotch Account, by Treachery in capitulating for the 
Town, flew both the King of Scotland, and his Son; 
after which the Scotch Army was defeated, and put to the 
Sword. $1.4 - = 
Taz Crown of Scotland was ſeized by Donald Bane, the 
Brother of Malcolm, who baniſhed all the Exgliſß out of 
his Kingdom, and obliged E4:ar the ſurviving Son of = 
te 
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late King to ſeck Protection, with his Uncle Zdgar Athel- 4+ B. 
ing, in the Court of Exgland, where William received him 2X. 
with as much Hoſpitality as Edgar Arbeling had formerly * 
received from the King, of Scotland. _ n | 
 WILLI14M thought he had nothing now to fear from A. D. 

Scotland and Males; he placed a new King on the 1994. 
Throne of the former ; and Rees King of Wales was flain 
by the E:g/ in a Battle, near Brecknock: Whick made 
William reinvade Normandy; but, while he thought of 
conquering that Duchy, he was obliged to return into 
England, to quell the Wl, who were ravaging Shropſhire 
and Chehire. K | Pate > 4 

Tu King penetrated into the Heart of the elf A. P. 
Territories, 1. loft more of his Men, than he deſtroyed 2 
of the Enemy: So that he ſoon returned from this Expe- 
dition, to encounter a more dangerous Foe, Robert de 
Meaubray had done the King ſignal Service by his Victory 
over the Scots: But the King had no Generoſity in his 
Temper, and expreſſed ſo little Gratitude to the Earl, that 
nothing leſs would ſatisfy Mowbray for this Contempt, 
than the dethroning of William, and ſetting the Crown 
on the Head of Szphen; Earl of Alemarle, Grandſon to 
William the Conqueror. Mowbray had gained ſeveral o: 
ther diſaffected Noblemen to his Intereſt, who took 
Poſſeſſion of ſome ſtrong Places in the North; and the 
Conſpiracy was ſo alarming, to the King, that he directed 
his March into Torkfire, reduced Bamborough Caſtle, took 
Mowbray Priſoner, and gut an End to the Rebellion; 
not without much Severity to the Rebels, among whom | 
the Count of Eu was condemned to loſe his Eyes, and be 
caſtrated. 9288 

ABovurT this Time, the famous Cruſade was under- A. D. 
taken for the Recovery of the Holy Land out of the Hands 1008 
of the Saracens, which for many Years greatly intereſted 
the Engliſb Nation. This Project was firſt ſet on Foot by 
Peter the Hermit, Pope Urban the Second recommended 
it to the Council of Clermont, and many Princes of Europe 
zealouſly embarked in this religious Piece of Knight Er- 
rantry; which, after draining Chriſtendom of immenſe Blood 
and Treaſure, at laſt left the Country fo religiouſly 3 

- ten 
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A. D. tended for in thoſe ſuperſtitious Times of Chriſtianity 6 
2095. the Mahommedans, Among the Princes who wore the 
Red Croſs, or Badge of the Cruſade, Robert Duke of 


Normandy greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, who mortgaged 
his Duchy to his Brother William, for Ten Thouſand 


Marks of Silver, to enable him to ſet out upon the Expe- 


dition among the Croiſces: But, for the Advancement of 
this Sum, William very arbitrarily diſtreſſed his Eagliſb Sub- 
jets, who were now made to conſider his Requeſt as equi- 
valent to a Command. 

As ſoon as Robert departed on his Expedition, William 
took Poſſeſſion of Normandy, where he had ſome Diſputes 
with the French Monarch, which were ſupported by War, 


but ſoon adjuſted by Peace. 


WILLIAM was defirous of conquering Wales, where 
the Normans had ſettled themſelves in different Parts. He 
again invaded that Country; but the Velch were not to 
be conquered ; and he was once more obliged to deſiſt 


from his Undertaking, with little Prejudice to theſe an- 


2 Britons, but with great Loſs to thoſe modern Eng- 


Ap. Troven the Engliſß Monarch could not reduce the 
098. Welch, he could reſtore the right Heir of Scotland to the 
Throne of that Kingdom, where Donald had regained 


A. D. 


the Crown: But Wilkam ſent Edgar Atheling, with an 
Army to place his young Nephew Edgar on the Throne” 
of his Anceſtors, in which he ſucceeded. In the mean 
Time William reduced a Revit in Normandy; and ſome 
of his Noblemen extended their Poſſeſſions in Wales. 
'ArTer Which, William returned to England, where, 


1229: while he was taking his favourite Diverſion of Hunting. 


in the New-Porefl, a Meſſenger arrived with Intel- 
ligence that the City of Mans in Normandy was beſieged 
by the Earl Hely de la Fleſche. The King enquired of his 
Attendants, in what Situation the Caſtle of Mars ſtood 
from the Spot where he was upon; and, being informed, 
he rode directly to Dartmouth, the next Sea-pprt Town, 
where he found himſelf much in the ſame Situation as 
Cæſar is repreſented to be when he attempted to paſs the 
Adriatic 
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Aariatic from the Anio to Brunduſium. The King could A. D. 
get only a crazy Veſſel for his Paſſage, though the Wea- 1999+ 


ther was rough and the Sea high : However, like Cz/ar, 
he was determined to ſail ; and his Behaviour to the Pilot 
was like that of the Roman to Amyclas: For the Maſter of 
the Veſſel being ordered to ſail, and repreſenting the 
Danger of the Sea, Set ſail, ſays the Monarch, did'ſt 
« thou ever hear of a King that was drowned?” and 
compelling him to ſail, he ſafely arrived at Barfleur, where 
he ſuddenly aſſembled a Body of Normans, relieved Mans, 
and took the Earl de la Fleſche Priſoner; who told the 
King that © he had no Reaſon to glory in an Advan 

„ which he had gained by Surprize; adding, “if he 
« was at Liberty again, he would let htm ſee, it would 
not be ſo eaſy a Matter to vanquiſh him another Time:“ 
Upon which the gallant Monarch immediately ſet his Pri- 
ſoner free, telling him, he defired no Return, but 
** exhorted him to do his worſt;” And in this he alſo ated 
like Julius Cæſar, when he ſet Domitius at Liberty: And 
therefore, ſays William of Malmſbury, if the Soul of 
« Euphorbus is ſaid to have been transformed in the Body 
aof Pythagoras, it may alſo be ſaid that the Soul of Ju- 
6 ius Cæſar informed the Body of this William. It is 
true, ſome particular Actions of William were ſimilar to 
ſome mentioned by Cz/ar of himſelf; But they are no 
more fit to be compared together in the general, than 
the Defeat of Pompey at Pharſalia is fit to be compared 
with that of Ia Fleſche at Mans, or the Duchy of Normandy 
to the Empire of Rome: 'Though a modern Writer has en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh a different Opinion ; who alſo ven- 
tures to compare Robert to Pompey the Great ; though one 
was the firſt of Romans, the other at moſt but the firſt of 
Normans, After this, William returned into Exgland with 
the ſame Expedition as he left it, where he purſued his 
Diverſion, which had been thus interrupted. 

Trex ſame Year, the Croi/ees took Jeruſalem by Storm, 
and put 40,000 Saracens to the Sword. They elected Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy King of the conquered Country; 
but he declined that Honour, in hopes of enjoying the 

rown 
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4. D. Crown: of England; where, inſtead of afeending the 


_ — — — — — — — 
1 
. 


1099. 2592. Throne, he was afterwards confined in a Dungeon : And; 


upon his refuſing the Crown of Jerw/alem, it was conferr- 
ed upon Godfrey of Bo/ogne. 


A. D. WILLIAM Earl of Poitiers, to enable him to j join the 
. Croiſees, offered to mortgage his Dominions of Guienne and 


Poitou to the King of England, in the ſame Manner as Ro- 
bert had mortgaged Normandy : But while Willam had this 
Opportunity of increaſing his Power, Death ſuddenly put 
an End to his Reign. For as he was Hunting, near Chv- 
ringbam in the New-Foreft, the Company diſperſed, when 
the King was left only with Walter Tyrrel, a French Knight 
of great Worth, and the particular Favourite of Nilliam. 
As they were together, a Stag happened to paſs by, at 
_ which the King ſhot, and gave it a flight Wound; while 
Tyrrel ſhot at another Stag, but mi the Deer, and 
Kuck the King full in the Breaſt with his Arrow, who 
immediately expired. It is certain that the King was 
killed in this Spot, and in this Manner; but whether by 
Chance or Deſign is uncertain ; for ſome Writers ſay, that 
his Death was predicted to him by a Monk, whom the 
Monarch juſtly diſregarded ; becauſe this ſeeras to be too 
much of a Piece with the roſt of his Compariſon to Cz/ar, 
whoſe violent Death was #lfo foretold by a Soothſayer, 
and difregarded by the Emperor. Tyrre/ fled from En 
land, if he was innocent ; and if guilty of the Murder, * 
with Impunity : 'Though it can hardly be cre- 
dited, that he would thas aſlaffinate a Prince who held 
him bighly nm Favour and Regard. The royal Coarſe 
had no better a Conueyance than a Collier's Cart to Win- 
chefler, where it was interred. Thus died Villiam Rufus, 
on the Second of Auge, in the Vear i 100, aged forty- four, 
alter neignang thirteen Years: His Death being conſider- 
ed, with that ot his Brother Richard who died in the fame 
Manner, as a Judgment from Heaven; becauſe, both 
Hetlliam and his Father were ſo ſevere in the Foreft-Laws, 
and fo cruel to thoſe Inhabitants whoſe Lands they in- 
. or rare emer But this Reflection ſeems 


EY FAY more 
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more grounded #pon Monkiſh Reſentment, than hiſtorical 4. P. 


Truth. | 44s 
WIL L14 M RUFU $ had great Brayery, with little 
Learning; though his Father was uſed to ſay, © That an 
« unlearned Prince, was but a crowned Aſs. » He had 
as much Avarice as his Father, but leſs Religion; he - on 
moſt of his Viees, with few of his Virtues. ke ſold 
ſpiritual Benefices, and heavily taxed the temporal Lands: 
He diſregarded the Pope, and over. awed the Clergy; for 
he would not permit Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury to 
enjoy an Authority equal to that of Royalty itſelf; and he 
inſiſted upon as much Obedience paid to him as a King, 
as to the Roman Pontiff as a Prieſt: Therefore it may be 


reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the Monks have not repreſented 
his Character with Juſtice and Impartiality. | 


Tais Prince was of a middle Stature, but very 


fat: His Hair inclining to red ; and his Countenance 
ruddy. 


He built London-Bridge and Weſtminſier-Hall; endow- 


ed ſome Hoſpitals, but plundered many Monaſteries : 
Upon the whole ; be lived -un and died unla- 
mented. 4 5 6-24 | 1 es 
.. = 5 x Foy 2 
Rufus ſucceeded | ai Throne; 
Though Robert was the par af, Fyſt-born Son. 
To Birth, and Virtue, no Reer was paid, 
When Rufus did the Norman Soil invade : 
While Scotland's Monarch, with his martial Train, 
Invading England, is by Mowbray ſlain. 
Then lighted Mcwwbray fills the North in Arms; 
But this Rebellion William ſoon diſarms: 
Awes the revolting Normans : But, in vain, * 
Attempts o'er Wales to throw the Norman Chain: 
The Britons, ſtill, with Love of Freedom fir'd, 
Repell'd their Foes, and made their Worth admir d. 
Rufus, who oft” had fac'd the braveſt Death 
That War could form, now tamely yields his Breath; 
Amid the humble Slaughter of the Plain, 


Himſelf, the royal Hart, untimely ſlain: 


The 
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The ſtately Deer ons from Ty#re/s Dart, ww 
Which, wing'd with » ftruck to the Monaredly 
Stretch'd on the Earth the royal Victim lies, 
Without a Friend to cloſe his dying Eyes 
Unmourn'd, unhonour'd, falls brave Rufus here, 


| Withont a Brother's, or a Subject's Tear 
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The UNION of the NORMAN 
and SAXON LINES. © 


- _ 


2 
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III. HENRY I, firnamed Beauclerc, the 
twenty-third King of England, and the third 
from the Norman Conqueſt. 


J ILLIAM the Congueror left only an Annuity of A. B. 
5000 Marks to his youngeſt Son Henry; and when 1122 

the young Prince murmured at this ſcanty Proviſion, the 

King, though far from being endowed with the Gift of 

Prophecy, comforted him, by ſaying, that he ſhould one 

Day ſucceed to the whole of his Dominions, and excel 

both his Brothers in Power and Opulence. However, 

this accordingly came to paſs, on the Death of Villiam 

Rufus, and the Abſence of Robert ; for Henry was at that 

Time in England: He was born at Selby in Yorkforre in 

1070, the Engliſb looked upon him as their natural Prince, 

and the Normans were backward in aſſerting any heredi- 

tary Right in Favour of Robert: So that Henry was ap- 

proved by the common People, and put in Poſſeſſion of 

the royal Treaſury of Winchefter by the Nobility, which 

was the moſt eſſential Step towards the Poſſeſſion of the 

Crown, wherein he was principally aſſiſted by Henry de 

Beaumont, Earl of Warwick. 

HEN RY was ſirnamed Beauclerc on Account of his 
great Learning; he was now 30 Years of Age; he had 
ſhewn Bravery enough to win a Crown, and Virtues 
enough to wear it: that his Coronation was ſolem- 

Vor. I. K nized 
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A. D. nized at Veſiminſter, on Sunday the fifth of Auguſt, within 
too. three Days after the Death of his Brother. He was 


crowned by Maurice Biſhop of Londen, when he ſwore, 
at the high Altar, © before God, and all the People, 
* to aboliſh all unjuſt Meaſures which had prevailed in 
«© the Reign of his Brother; and to eſtabliſh the very 
* beſt Laws, which the People had enjoyed under any 
« of their former Kings.“ 

Ir, he obtained the Kingdom by Artifice, he maintain- 

ed his Prerogative with Diſcretion. He aboliſhed the 
Curfew ; and confirmed his Coronation Oath by his 
royal Charter, on the Day of his Coronation; whereby 
he aſſured his Subjects that he would not diſpoſe of the 
Revenues or Benefices of the Church: He confirmed the 
Inheritance of Land, the Safety of Wards, and the 
Right of Dower; prohibited the Uſe of bad Money, for- 
gave the Debts of the Crown, granted his Subjects the 
Privilege of diſpoſing of their Effects by Will, reſtored the 
Laws of Edward the Confeſſor h with ſuch Amendments 
as had been made by Wilkam the Congueror. To com- 
Pleat the whole, Copies of this valuable Monument of 
Engl Liberty, were depoſited in the moſt eminent Ab- 
bies in every County throughout England; whoſe Inhabi- 
tants began to feel the mild Ray of Government, and to 
hail the Return of Freedom, from both of which they 
had been ſo long eſtranged: For this Charter confined 
the royal Authority within its ancient Bounds, and ſkreen- 
ed the Subjects from arbitrary Power. 
To render the King more popular, Auſelm Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury was recalled from his Exile at Lyons in 
France ; while Ralph Biſhop of Durham, the mean Tool 
to Rufus in all his Oppreſſions, was ſent Priſoner to the 
Tower, to anſwer to his Country the Baſeneſs he had 
ſhewn to his Countrymen ; though he evaded Juſtice by 
eſcaping mto France. > 

ROBERT was now returned from Feru/a/em ; the 
Term for which he had mortgaged Normandy was ex- 
pired; and he quietly repoſſeſſed himſelf of his ducal Do- 
minions. But he now laid Claim to the regal Crown of 
England, both by Primogeniture of Birth, and by * 

pa 
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pact with Nalliam Rufus, who had mutually agreed with A. P. 


Robert that the Poſſeſſions of both ſhould deſcend to the 


Survivor of either. Robert had a ſtrong Party in England, 
headed by Robert de Belleſme Earl of Shrew/bury, a No- 
bleman of great Power and Abilities : Henry was not ig- 
norant that Robert had Friends in England, but he knew 
that the Engliſß were averſe to a Norman Government ; 
therefore he not only made himſelf looked upon as an 
Engliſpman, but ſought effectually to confirm that Title, 
and perpetuate his Right to the Throne, by uniting the 
Norman and Saxon Lines. The Princeſs Matilda, Daugh- 
ter to Malcolm King of Scotland, by Margaret Siſter of 
Eagar Atheling, was now in Eng/and: The King courted, 
and married her, in November 1100; whereby a ſtronger 
Affinity was cemented between his Exgliſb and Norman 
Subjects; the former looking upon this Marriage as a 
Reſtoration of the Cerdic Race, and the latter eſteemin 
it as the national Ratification of all their Poſſeſſions. 
Both People began to conſider themſelves as one, and 
from this Time to loſa all national Diſtinction, except 
that of Engliſbmen, which the conquered Nation had hap- 
pily preſerved from the Violence of their Conquerors. 
Beſides, this Marriage was attended with another happy 
Conſequenee to England; becauſe Edgar, Brother to 
Henry's Queen, was now upon the Throne of Scotland, 
and preſerved that Peace to both Nations, which was 
neceſſary to preſerve the Crown to Henry. 

Is the mean Time Duke Robert declared his Preten- 
fions to the Crown of England ; he fitted out a Fleet, and 
landed at Port/mouth in Auguſt ; a Part of the Fleet fitted 
out by Henry to oppoſe him, having joined him at Sea ; 
and he was ſoon joined by a great Number of People when 
he came to land, who flattered him that his Brother would 
ſoon find himſelf deſerted by moft of their Countrymen. 
But the miſguided Duke, who relied more upon the Aſ- 
fiſtance of the People of England, than on the Forces he 
brought with him from Normandy, was ſoon convinced 
of his Miſtake : For the Enghfp perſiſted in their Allegi- 
ance to their Prince, and Henry aſſembled a numerous 
Army at Haſtings for the Defence of his People. Propo- 
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A. D. ſals of Peace were ſent by the King, and accepted by the 
1200. Duke; who could not expect to obtain a Crown by 
| Treaty, which he could not acquire by Arms: So that it 
was agreed, that Henry ſhould retain his Kingdom, and 
relinquiſh to Robert the entire Poſſeflion of Normandy, 
with the Payment of an Annuity of 3000 Marks : Be- 
ſides, it was ſtipulated, that if one of the Brothers died 
without Children, the other ſhould ſucceed him in his 
Dominions. This Agreement was ratified by twelve 
Lords of each Side, who were ſworn to the Obſervance 
of it; both Armies were diſbanded ; and Robert went to 
the Court of his Brother, with whom he lived two Months 
in perfect Union. 
A. PD. HENRY found he had much to dread from ſome of 
his Nobles, if their Power was not diminiſhed. Oppor- 
| tunities of Revenge are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have 
: Inclination to act, and the Power to execute. The Earl 
of Shrewſbury was the firſt Object of his Reſentment, 
whom he expelled the Kingdom, as alſo his two Brothers, 
and confiſcated their great Poſſeſſions. William Earl of 
Mortagne and Cornwall, Son of Duke Robert, the eldeſt 
of William the Congueror's half Brothers, was alſo deprived 
of his Earldom of Cornwall, and baniſhed to Normandy, 
where, in Conjunction with the Earl of Shrew/bury, he 
created ſo formidable an Inſurrection that Duke Robert 
was unable to ſuppreſs it ; which occaſioned the Normans 
to apply to the King of Erg/and for Aſſiſtance. | 
A. D. HENRY was defirous of depriving his Brother of Nor- 
110g. mandy; who, indeed, had already deprived himſelf of 
all that Duchy, except the City of Roan, by mortgaging 
= 'his Demeſnes to pay his Debts, and ſupply his Extrava- 
E | gancies. Accordingly, Henry impoſed a heavy Tax upon 
England, levied an Army, and paſſed into NWormanay, 
| ſeized Caen, and ſome other Cities; after which he re- 
| turned to England; where he was followed by his Bro- 
ther, as a Suppliant to a Conqueror for Mercy and Pro- 
tection, not as a Prince and a Brother for Welcome and 
Civility. 
Bur Robert, who was of a generous Diſpoſition, found 
Henry deaf to all his Intreaties ; whaſe Ambition * 
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the Ties of Nature, 28328 his Throne a Prince A. D. 
and a Brother, for the Sake of accumulative Power. 11g. 


Robert returned to Normandy, where he entered into an 
Alliance with the Earls of Shrew/bury and Mortagne : 
While Henry ſeverely taxed the Engliſb, particularly the 
Clergy, and then with the chief Nobility paſſed over into 
Nermandy, where he was at the Head of a numerous 
Army, compoſed of Mercenaries and Auxiliaries, as well 
as Engliſb. 


ROBERT was aſſiſted by the King of France, and A. D. 
ſome of the neighbouring Princes; ſo that he was alſo at 110. 
the Head of a powerful Army. The King beſieged 


Tinchebray ; which the Duke attempted to relieve ; and 
this brought on a general Battle before the 'Town ; wherein 
the Duke and his Allies were totally defeated, the Duke 
himſelf taken Priſoner, with the Earl of Mortagne, three 


| Norman Barons, four Hundred Knights, and ten Thou- 


ſand common Men: Beſides, Edgar Atheling, who had 
very imprudently fided with Robert, was alſo taken Pri- 


ſoner; but Henry generouſly - ſet him at Liberty; after 


which, Edgar ended his Days in Retirement, without 


* Marriage, or Iſſue. It was more owing to a Strain of 
Policy in Henry to releaſe the Saxon Prince, than to his 
Affection for him, though he was Uncle to his Queen: 
For, at the ſame Time, he carried his own Brother Pri- 


foner to England, confined him in Cardiff Caftle in Wales, 


and ſeized upon all his Norman Dominions: Though he 


reſtored the Earl of Shrewſbury to all his Enghfo Poſ- 


HENRY ated with becoming Reſolution againſt the 
papal Supremacy, and made ſeveral Laws for the Secu- 
rity of his Subjects; but he alſo revived the heavy Tax 
of Dane-Gelt. Robert was ſtill a Priſoner; but he had a 
Son, named Villiam, who was educated in Normandj ; 


and, being ſuſpicious that his Uncle wanted to ſeize his 
$ Perſon, he took Refuge in the Court of Lewis the Sixth, 
EKing of France, who was jealous of the growing Power of 
Henry, and was ready to invade Normandy. The Engliſh A. D. 
Monarch found a Confederacy was forming againſt him . 
on the Continent, and he ſtrengthened his Intereſt there 
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| A. D. by entering into an Alliance with Henry the Fourth, Em- 
1 . peror of Germany, to whom he gave his Daughter Maud 
I in Marriage. 
1 HENRY endeavouted to form a Barrier againſt the 
Welch, by introducing a Colony of Flemings, who ſettled 
A. D. themſelves in Pembrokeſhire. But in 1111, he was o- 
| i. bliged to go to Normandy, which was invaded by Full 
Earl of Anjou, and his Confederates. After taking 
ſome Towns, and burning others, a Peace was conclu- 
ded; whereby Henry was reſtored to the quiet Poſſeſſion 
| of Normandy, and returned into England, in 1113. He 
| | alſo made a Treaty with the King of France, which 
for ſome Time deprived the young Norman Prince of all 
Hopes of being reſtored to his Father's Dominions ; 
if | though his Intereſt was rather depreſſed, than extin- 
| | guiſhed. 
A.D. Tas Flmfp Colony being diſturbed by the Welch, 
| 1114. Henry invaded their Country with a numerous Army; 
| | being aſſiſted by Alexander King of Scotland. The Welch 
| were headed by Grifith Prince of North Wales, who fo 
gallantly defended his Cotntry, that Henry was compelled 
| to end this Expedition with great Loſs to himſelf, and no 
Diſadvantage to the Ye/ch. But the ſame Year, he went 
into Normandy, and obliged the States to ſwear Fealty to 
| 
: 


his Son Wilkam, who was then about twelve Years of 
Age; he alſo got the young Prince declared Heir to 
his Crown, in a great Aſſembly at Sa/;/oury. 

A. D. REES Prince of South Wales gave much Trouble to 

1116. the Eagliß; while Henry was threatened with another 

| | Storm in Normandy, where the War was renewed between 

E | | him and the King of France, who vas alſo aſſiſted by the 

1 Earl of Flanders, the Duke of Burgundy, the Earl of 

| | Bliis, and the Earl of Newers: Beſides, the confederate 

| Princes were joined by the diſaffected Norman Noblemen. 

| The Engliſʒ Monarch was aſſiſted by the Earl of Bretagne: 

| but he was obliged to act on the Defenſive. Both Ar- 

| mies were drawn up. on each Side of the River Epre ; 

1 when the French King challenged Henry to ſingle Combat; 

| | Wich the latter refuſed, ſending his Antagoniſt Word, 

| That true Valour was beſt ſeen hy their Conduct - _ \ 

« Field, 
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« Pield, at the Head of their Armies; m which Cha- A. D. 


1116. 


4 rafter he never would decline to meet him, when 


« Time, proper Place, and Opportunity permitted.“ 
Taz declining of this Combat was not for want of 
Courage in Henry, who wanted only to diſtreſs his Ene- 
my: He acted like Fabius, in the Preſervation of his 
Army; his Officers urged him to a Battle; but he defer- 
red coming to a general Engagement throughout two 
whole Compaigns, when he advanced againſt the King 
of France; and ſhewed that he had as much Pru- 
dence to command the whole Body of an Army, as he 


4 had Courage to encounter a fingle Foe. The French 


Monarch gave the Command of his Army, under himſelf, 
to the young Prince of Normandy : Henry met them in the 
Plain of Brenwille, where a deſperate Battle began, and 
continued for a conſiderable Time; in the Heat of which 
Henry was attacked by William de Criſpin, a brave Norman 
Knight in the Intereſt of Rebert; but the King firſt de- 
feated his Antagoniſt, then obtained a complete Victory, 
and returned to Roar in Triumph; carrying with him the 
royal Standard of France. | 


A. D. 
1119. 


THe French Monarch levied another Army: But, A. D. 


being unable to effect any Thing in the Field, he had 


Recourſe to the Cabinet. The Pope was called in for 
his Mediation; through whoſe Means the two Kings had 
an Interview at Gi/ors; and as they were both weary of 
a burthenſome War, they ſoon adjuſted all their Differen- 
ces by an equitable Peace. 

AFTER this Peace, Henry ſet fail from Barffeur, at- 
tended with a large Navy, and returned to England in a 


Kind of naval Triumph. But this Tide of Joy was 


quickly ſuppreſſed, and the Eugliſè Monarch was ſtruck 
with the deepeſt Miſery. His Son William, and the 
Counteſs of Perche natural Daughter to the King, ſtayed 
behind their Father, and embarked on board a new Veſ- 
fel, which ſtruck on a Rock; when the Prince and his 
Attendants took the Boat, and were all drowned; amo 

them being Richard his natural Brother, and Richard 
Earl of Chefter, with above one hundred and fifty Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction. Though Henry conſidered this Loſs 
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A. D. as the greateſt Affliction that could happen to him, his 
2120. Subjects imagined that it was directed all for their Hap- 
pineſs ; becauſe the young Prince was of a vicious Dif- 
poſition, and ſo full of Contempt towards the Engliſb, 
that he threatened to rule them with a Rod of Iron, and 
to make them labour in their Ploughs like Oxen. 
A. Db. HENRY was not only deprived of Male Iſſue; but 
3121, he had alſo loſt his Queen, the excellent Matilda, who 
died two Years before, and was buried at We/tmin/ter- 
Abbey. He foreſaw what Diſputes might ariſe about the 
Succeſſion, if he died without a Son; and therefore he 
married Aaelixa, Daughter to the Duke of Louvain, who 
was crowned Queen, at Windſor, by Ralph Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 
A. D. Tae Welch had renewed their Incurſions, and plun- 
1122. dered Cheſhire. This oceafioned Henry to re-enter Wales, 
who penetrated as far as Snoaudon-Hilli; but was obliged 
ö to return as unſucceſsful as formerly. 
3 A. D. Tn Troubles in Normandy were alſo revived in Fa- 
tf 7224. your of his Nephew, who had married the eldeſt Daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Anjou: But Henry left his Palace of 
Mooadſliocꝭ, ſet ſail from Portſmouth, and arrived at Roar, 
W where he put himſelf at the Head of his Nerman Troops, 
|| ravaged the Country of ſuch Noblemen as had revolted, 
1 declared War againſt the King of France, and defeated 
the Enemy near Bellmont. er which, Normanay re- 


| - mained in Tranquility, and Henry returned to England, 
| | accompanied with his Daughter the Empreſs Maud; 
{ I the Death of whoſe Huſband had left her a beautiful Wi- 
dow, and the Miſtreſs of an immenſe Fortune. 
| 
| 


A. D. HENRY aſſembled his States at Vinadſor, when they 
took an Oath to pay their Allegiance to the Empreis 
| Maud, as Queen of England, if the King died without 

233 Iſſue Male. After which, he married her to Geoffiry Plan- 

| tagenet, Earl of Anjou, the Son of his old Enemy, to 

© | preſerve his Power on the Continent, where it was now 
more endangered than ever, as his Nephew was inveſted 
| with the Earldom of Flanders. 

A. D. Taz French Monarch had again eſpouſed the Cauſe 


2129- of the Prince of Normandy, and Henry invaded Fund : 
* | ut 


2 tex to ſucceed him both in his regal and dacal Dominions. 
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But the French ated on the defenſive, and the Engi/b - D. 
could obtain no Advantage, However, Henry was ſoon — 
in the quiet Poſſeſſion of Normandy, by the Death of his 
Nephew, who was wounded in the Thumb, by a Lance, 

at the Siege of Aloft in Flanders, which mortified, and 
occaſioned his Death. | 

HENRY returned to England, where he found him- A. D. 
ſelf entirely at Peace, and levied a large Sum by taking 23% 
Fines from Prieſts for the Uſe of Women. His Daugh- 
ter was brought to-bed of a Prince, and the Exgliſb not 
only renewed their Fealty to the Mother, but extended it 
to the Son, who was chriſtened Herry ; and who, after 
being for a Time ſupplanted in the Throne of his Grand- 
father, aſcended it with all the Virtues of a Prince that 
could render a People glorious and happy. But, to form 
the Circle of his Felicity, Henry was now free from every 
Competitor in Power, by the Death of his Brother Robert, 
who died in Priſon after a Confinement of twenty-ſeven 
Years, and the ſevereſt Treatment ſhewn him by an only 
Brother that could have been expected from a cruel Con- 
queror; being buried at Glouceſter. 

Tur Welch diſdained the Flemings, and plundered the . P. 
Normans, under the Command of Cadwallader and Oaven 22> 
Guineth, Sons to Griffith ap Conan the Prince of North 
Wales, who had Courage enough, and wanted only the 
Fortune, to reſtore the Britiſb Name to its former Glory. 
They defeated the united Army of Engliſh, Normans, 
and Flemings at Abertiuy; while Henry was obliged to 
continue in Nermandy to check the Ambition of his Son- 
in-law the Earl of Anjou, who wanted to be put in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of that Duchy. But the Prince of South ales with- 
drew his Forces from the Prince of North Wales, and 
civil Diſſentions put an End to their Conqueſts, which 
threatened the Expulſion of the Nerman Race. 

Tus Death of Duke Robert was ſoon followed by 
that of his Brother King Henry, who fell ill by eating 
to Exceſs of ſome Lampreys, at his favourite Caſtle of 
Lyon, near Roan, in Normandy, which carried him off in 
feven Days. During his Illneſs, he nominated his Daugh- 
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A. P. He died on the firſt of December, having lived ſixty eight 
7125. Years, and reigned thirty-ſix. His Body was diſſected, 
or rather butchered, according to the unſkilful Manner 
of embalming in thoſe Days; and being wrapped up in 
Ox-hides, was ſent over to England, and interred at Read- 
ing in a Monaſtery of his own founding: But, on the 
Suppreſſion of Abbies, his Bones were thrown out, to 
make Room for a common Stable for Horſes. 
Tres Empreſs Maud, was the only legitimate Child that 
Henry left at his Death; but he had twelve natural Chil- 
dren, who ſurvived him; among whom Robert Earl of 
Ghoucefler made the greateſt Figure, who was Patron 
to William of Malmeſbury, and encouraged him to write 
his excellent Hiſtory. Elizabeth married Alexander King 
of Scotland, and Maud married Conan Earl of Bretagne. 
THERE was a ſtrong Mixture of good and bad Qualities 
in Henry; who had great Bravery in the Field, and great 
Wiſdom in the Cabinet. His Learning was alſo great; 
and he retained ſo great a Regard for the Sciences, as to 
build a Palace at Oxford, where he often retired to amuſe 
himſelf with the Converſation of the Learned. He was 
of a middling Stature, and his Hair black: His Perſon 


& was ſo handſome, and his Deportment ſo engaging, that 


theſe Qualities would have rendered him an accompliſhed 
Prince, if they had not been ſullied with many Faults, 
among which Cruelty, Avarice, and an inordinate Love 
of Women, were the moſt predominant: The frſt ap- 
peared in the barbarous Confinement of his elder Bro- 
ther; the ſecond in his exorbitant Taxes on the People; 
and the third in his great Number of illegitimate Children 
by ſeveral Miſtreſſes. 

Berors this Time, the Saxon Wittenagemot was turn- 
ed into the Norman Parliament; and though this Prince 
might not have firſt inſtituted a Parliament in the Form it 
now ſtands, it is certain he raiſed Money in a Parliamen- 
tary Way. But the Charter, which he granted at the 
Beginning of his Reign, endeared the Memory of this 
Monarch, and formed the Happineſs of his People; as 
arbitrary Power was now bounded by legal Right ; and 
as the Arm of Tyranny was not too ſtrong to be checked 
by the Voice of Freedom. Is 
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In the Year 1132 London was deſtroyed by Fire; and 
in 1134 a great Earthquake happened in England. 


When Rufus dy'd, brave Henry ſeiz d the Crown; 
Whoſe Reign was long, and ſpent with great Renown; 
The Saxon Laws, and Saxon Line reſtor'd, 

Made him acknowledg'd England's happy Lord: 
The Cerdic Heireſs grac'd his nuptial Bed; 
And Norman Terrors from the Engliſb fled. 

Robert attempts his Brother to dethrone ; 

But, envying Herry's Greatneſs, loſt his own: 

Born to a Crown, he claim'd his Title well ; 

Yet dy'd a Captive in a diſmal Cell. 

His Son expir'd amid the martial Strife: 

While Henry's Heir by Shipwr: « loſt his Life. 

In vain the States his Daughter's Title own. 

Death ſeiz'd the Monarch; Stephen ſeiz'd the Throne; 


* 
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I. STEPH E N, the twenty-fourth King 
/ England, and the fourth from the Norman 
I 


* 


Conqueſt. ; \ 

A. D. HE Norman Government had exiſted ſixty- nine 

— 2 Vears in England, and Henry had taken the wiſeſt ' 

| Precautions for its Continuance; but in vain: Oaths being 

feldom regarded by the whole Body of a People, if they 

conſider them as Rivets againſt their Principle and In- 
tereſt. 

Taz Empreſs Maud, or Matilda, ſucceeded her Fa- 
ther in his Dutchy of Normandy; but the Kingdom of 
England was ſeized upon by a bold Adventurer. This. 
was Stephen Earl of Bulloign, third Son of the Earl of 
Blois, by Adels Daughter to William the Conqueror. He 
had been bred in England; he was highly reſpected by 
his Uncle Herry ; and he had Royalty in View before his 
Death. He had a ſtrong Party in his Intereſt, headed 
by his younger Brother Henny Biſhop of Vincheſter; and, 
on the Death of the King, he privately haſtened to 
England, where he declared his Pretenſions to the Crown. 

AUD had been bred ap in the arbitrary Maxims of 
her Family: Her Huſband, the Earl of Anjou, was a 
Prince of little Power, and much Ambition: The Exgliſb 
dreaded that he ſhould have any Command over them, 
and Stephen found little Difficulty in obtaining the Crown, 

before Maud could arrive in the Kingdom. William and 
Henry 
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Henry had both diſregarded the Right of Primogeniture: A. D. 
Therefore, the Engliſb Nobles thought they had an equal 1133: 


Right to elect Stephen their King, as they found him moſt 
proper for governing the Kingdom ; eſpecially as he pro- 
miſed to reſtore Exgland to her Liberties. 

NoTw1THSTANDING Maud had a ſtrong Party in Eng- 
land, Stephen was cxowned on the twenty-ſecond of De- 
cember ; being twenty-two Days after the Death of Henry. 
The new Monarch was in the thirty-firſt Year of his 
Age, and one of the beſt Soldiers in Europe; but, as he 
knew the Intereſt of Maud, he took Care to ſtrengthen 
his Right to the Crown by taking a mercenary Army into 
his Pay, conſiſting of Bretons, Picards, and Flemings. 
He alſo endeavoured to pleaſe the Engliſ by convening a 
general Aſſembly at Oxford, where he ſigned a Charter, 
« acknowledging his being elected King, by the Aſſent 
6 of the Clergy and People; confirming the Rights of the 
« Church; aboliſhing the Foreſt Laws; and reviving the 
« favourite Laws of Edward the Confeſſor. 


Turs Charter was very advantageous to the People, 4 


had it been punctually obſerved by the King: But as the 
Engliſh elected Stephen purely for their own Inteteſt ; ſo 
Stephen granted all they required, rather to be an Amuſe- 
ment for them, than an Obligation upon himſelf. The 
Charter was conſidered as a public Right due to the Peo- 
ple; but there were private Perſons to be rewarded ; and 
all the Favours that Stephen could confer were looked 
upon as inſufficient. The Nobles took this Advantage 
of the King, who ſuffered them to fortify their Caſtles, 
and build new ones; fo that there were above a thouſand 
Places of Defence in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom ; which 
were ſo many Bridles upon the royal Prerogative. 
STEPHEN was ſoon made ſenſible of this Error, by 
the Revolt of the Earl of Devonſbire: But the King be- 
ſieged him in Exeter, which he reduced, and banithed the 
Earl. This was the Beginning of thoſe inteſtine Com- 
motions which made England a Prey to contending Ar- 
mies, and its Crown the Sport of Fortune: But before 
the Thunder burſt at Home, the Lightening was ſeen at 
a Diſtance. The Yeh made an Irruption into the Fron- 


tiers, 
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tiers, and carried away a great Booty: While David 
King of Scotland ravaged the Northern Counties, under 
Pretence of revenging the Injuſtice ſhewn to the Empreſs 
his Niece. The Welch obtained a Battle near Cardigan; 
and the Scotch advanced to Durham: But a Peace was 
concluded between Stephen and David; whereby the lat- 
ter was to have Carliſle, and Prince Herry his Son the 
Earldom of Huntingdon. 

STEPHEN, on his Return to London, fell ill of a Le- 
thargy. The Normans imagined he was dead, and in- 
vited Theobald his elder Brother to ſeize their Duchy, for 
fear of falling under the Government of the Earl of An- 
jou. But Stephen recovered, went over to Normandy, and 
expelled his Brother. 

Txt Enghſ Monarch coneluded an offenſive Treaty 
with the French King, and reſigned Normandy to Euſtace 
Earl of Bulhign, his eldeft Son: After which, he returned 
to England, where he was threatened with the moſt im- 
minent Danger.. The Friends of Maud were now ready 
to declare in her Favour; and the King of Scotland was to 
give them Aſſiſtance. The diſaffected Barons were head- 
ed by Robert Earl of Glouceſter; and, while Stephen was 
oppoſing the Scotch in Northumberland,” the Revolters took 
Poſſeſſion of ſeveral fortified Places in the Southern Coun- 
ties; which were built for the Security of the Crown, 
but ſerved now to put it in Danger. The Defection be- 
came general: The Engliſß Barons invited the Empreſs 
Maud to come and take Poſſeſſion of the Crown; and the 
Scotch Monarch ravaged Northumberland, which Stephen 
was obliged to quit, to appeaſe the Commotions in the 
Heart of the Kingdom. However, he ſhewed himſelf 
worthy of the Crown : For, when he was informed of 
this Revolt, among the Barons, he ſaid, Since they 
« have choſen me their King, why do they now forſake 
*« me?” ſwearing, © by the Birth of God,” his uſual 
Oath, * he would never be called an abdicated King.“ 

Sou of the Malecontents were Friends to Maud, on 
Account of her Right to the Throne: But more were Ene- 
mies to Stephen becauſe he had not made them Provifions 


according to their Expectations. The King confided = 
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his mercenary Army of Flemings, commanded by William a, D. 
d Ipres : The Barons truſted to their ſtrong Fortreſſes, and 1138. 


the Conduct of the Earl of Glauceſter. But the Barons 
were unable to take the Field, which gave the King an 
Opportunity of — them one after another : While 
his Troops in N:rthumberland, commanded by Walter de 
Eſpec, and William Earl of Albemarle, defeated the Scotch 
Monarch at Northallerton in Yorkſhire, who attacked the 
Englih in their Intrenchments, but was repulſed with the 
Loſs.of twelve Thouſand Men. After this Stephen in- 
vaded Scotland, and compelled David to enter into a 
Treaty of Peace at Durham; whereby Prince Henry of 
Scotland was put in Poſſeſſion of the County of Northum- 
berland, and the Earldom of Huntingdon; in Return for 
which, King Dawid {wore never more to intermeddle in 
the Quarrel between Stephen and the Empreſs Maud. 


As Stephen had defended his Crown with great Bra- A. D. 


, 


very, he wore it for ſome Time in great Tranquility: 3139 


But the Biſhops, who had been ſo inſtrument:1 in his 
Election to the Throne, were now as inſtrumental in 
ſtripping him of every Mark of Royalty, and throw- 
ing him into a Priſon. The Power of the Clergy was 
equal to their Pride, and the King ſuſpected he could not 


be ſafe while the Biſhops were ſo formidable. He there- 


fore ſeized the Caſtles belonging to the Biſhops of Sal/- 
bury, Lincoln, and Ely : But the ſpiritual Power could not 
bear this Deprivation of its Temporalities : The Prelates 
not only wanted Palaces, but Garriſons; and the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, lately made Legate of England, under Pre- 
tence of maintaining the Rights of the Church, took this 
Opportunity of troubling the State. | 

Tuovon the Legate was Brother to the King, he con- 
certed his Ruin : For mortified Ambition was more pre- 
valent than fraternal Affection; and as the Monarch had 


refuſed him a Share in his Councils, the Biſhops even ſum- 


moned him to appear before a Synod, to give an Account 
of his Actions. The Legate propoſed to excommunicate 
the King, who ſent ſome of his Nobles to appear for him; 
but the other Biſhops were afraid to act with ſo much Ri- 
gour, and ſent a Deputation to Stephen, deſiring he would 

prevent 
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A. D. prevent a Rupture between the ecclefiaſtical and ſecular 
1139. Power: Or, in other Words, that he would render the 
| Church independent of the Crown. 

Tue King was willing to retain his Prerogative ; and 
the Clergy made their Ambition the Cauſe of the People. 
While the Church was diveſted of an unneceſſary Part of 
its Power, the People were taught to believe that they 
would be deprived of their Liberties. The Spirit of Re- 
bellion prevailed, and the Empreſs Maud took this Op- 
portunity of perſonally aſſerting her Right to the Throne. 

A. D. THe Empreſs Maud ſoon gained the diſcontented Clergy 
. and Nobility to her Intereſt. Theſe were followed by 
the Generality. of the People: So that the King found 
himſelf without Subjects: However, a few Barons ad- 
hered to their Sovereign ; and his foreign Army, though 
ill paid, ſerved him with Fidelity. The Bowels of Eng- 
land were now torn by all the Rage of civil Fury: The 
whole Kingdom was divided ; every County, City, and 
| Perſon, declaring in Favour of the King, or the Empreſs, 
| according as they were ſwayed by Paſſion, or directed by 
Intereſt. The Barons acted in a very arbitrary Manner, 
and all the Calamities of War fell upon the poor People; 
who were plundered by both Parties: For Treachery and 
Cruelty took Place of Honour and Bravery. 

Bur the King faced the Storm with a noble Fortitude: 
He beſieged the Empreſs in Walling ford, purſued her to 
Lincoln, and gave Battle to the Earl of Glouceſter before 
that City. The Engagement was fought with great Cou- 
rage, and much Effuſion of Blood; but the Earl was vic- 
| torious, and the King was taken Priſoner, after defend- 

| ing himſelf with an aſtoniſhing Valour: For he had broke 
| his Battle Ax and his Sword all in Pieces by the Force of 
his Blows, and was knocked down on his Knees with a 
; Stone before he could be taken: After which, he was | 

confined in the Caſtle of Briſtol, and ignominiouſly laid | 
in Irons. 
A. D. Tus Victory of Lincoln ſeemed at once to place Maud 
on the Throne of England. While Stephen was in Priſon, 
| the Legate excommunicated his Adherents ; the Duke of 
| Anjou Fired upon Normandy ; and Maud was every where 
ackno y- 
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acknowledged Sovereign. The Queen of the captive A. D. 


1141. 


Monarch petitioned only for his Liberty: But this was 


cruelty and impolitickly denied ; becauſe that unhappy 
Prince promiſed to renounce the Crown, and paſs the 
Remainder of his Life in a Monaftery. Thus low in 
Affliction, he bore the Inſolence of Maud with Patience; 
till the Gloom diſperſed, and the Clouds began to brighten 
over his Head. 

Tae Empreſs retained that Norman Pride, which made 
her Father, Uncle, and Grandfather, conſider their Eng- 
liꝶ Subjects as ſo many Slaves. She refuſed to mitigate 
the Severity of the Norman Laws, which was the only 
Thing requeſted of her by the Citizens of London. Her 
Haughtineſs loſt her all Reſpect; and the Engliſß began 
to think that Stephen was only fit to be their Sovereign. 
A Revolt enſued: The Empreſs was obliged to quit Lon- 
don, fly to Oxford, and ſeek Security at V incheſter. | 

Tus Biſhop of Winchefter had been offended by the 
Empreſs, and he was now intent upon reſtoring his Bro- 
ther to the Crown: For which Purpoſe he aſſembled an 
Army in Kent, and beſieged the Empreſs in Wincheſter 
Caſtle. The King of Scotland, and the Earl of Glouceſter, 
were with the Empreſs; and Stephen's Queen, Euſtace, 
his Son, and William d Ipres, conducted the Siege; which 


continued two Months; when the Beſieged attempted to 


hew themſelves a Paſſage with their Swords, for the Se- 
curity of the Empreſs. The Succeſs was equal to the 
Spirit of the Enterprize: The Empreſs eſcaped ; but the 
Earl of Glauceſter, in bravely providing for her Safety, 
was himſelf taken Priſoner, and ſent to Rochefter, where 
he continued fix Months in Confinement, and was then 
exchanged for the King, who being now releaſed, both 
Parties were at Liberty to purſue the War. 


Tus Legate now excommunicated all the Adherents of A. D. 
Maud, whoſe Party declined immediately upon Stephen's 1142: 


recovering his Liberty: So that the Earl of Glouceſter was 
obliged to ſeek Aſſiſtance from the Earl of A4rjou, who 
ſent over a ſmall Force, with Henry his Son, to try if his 
Preſence would have any Influence on the Engliſb. 


Is 
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A. D. In the mean Time, the King beſieged the Empreſs in 

2144: Oxford ; from whence ſhe eſcaped to Walling ford, where 
ſhe was met by her Son Prince Henry, and the Earl of 
Ghoucefler, Many Conflicts enſued in different Parts of 
the Country: But the King was every where attended 
with Succeſs : The Earl of Gloauce/ter died, and with him 
all the Hopes of Maud were extinguiſhed. 


A. D. The Empreſs and her Son retired to Normanly : But 


1149: the young Prince had Ambition enough to gain the Crown 
which he had loſt by the Haughtineſs of his Mother. 
A. D. Lewis King of France had been divorced from his Wife; 
Land ſhe ſoon after married the young Prince; with whom 
he had Guienne, Poictou, and Saintoinge. This gave Um- 
brage to the King of France: However, Henry conciliated . 
his Affairs on the Continent, came over to England with 
three thouſand Men, was joined by ſeveral of the Nobi- 
lity, and took Poſſeſſion of thirty fortified Caſtles. 
A. P. Tux royal Forces were beſieging Walling ford; Henry 
came to its Relief, and Stephen came up to aſſiſt the Be- 
ſiegers. Both Princes were preparing for Battle: But, 
by the prudent Advice of the Earl of Arundel, a Confe- 
rence was held between them; when they agreed upon a 
Truce, in order to have Time to negociate a Peace. 
A. D. Tunis Truce was fatal to Euſtace the Son of Stephen, 
1153, who found that Henry would have Power enough to ſup- 
plaut him in his Succeſſion to the Crown, and fell into a 
Frenzy, which occaſioned his Death, in the eighteenth 
Vear of his Age. He was buried in the Abbey of Fever- 
fam, with the Queen his Mother, who died a few Months 
before. This double Loſs gave the King inexpreſſible 
Concern ; which was increaſed by moſt of the Barons 
abandoning his Cauſe : So that he found himſelf under a 
Neceſſity of making a Peace with Henry upon his own 
Terms; which were, that the King ſnould enjoy the Crown 
during Life; and that after his Deceaſe Duke Henry 
ſhould ſucceed: him as his lawful Heir. : 

Tx1s Treaty was executed at Vincheſter, about Chriſt- 
mas, in an Aſſembly of all the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral. As ſoon as it was ſigned, the King adopted the 
youpg Duke, who paid him the Reſpect due to 41 
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ther: While Milliam, the King's Son, did Homage to A. P. 
the Duke. After this, the two Princes viſited moſt of 2153; 


the principal Cities together, where they were received 
with great Demonſtrations of Joy. And thus Peace and 
Tranquility were reſtored to Exgland, after it had been 


torn to Pieces ſo many Years by inteſtine Troubles and 
Confuſion. 


HENRY returned to Normandy; and Stephen was now A. D. 
defirous of healing the Miſeries which his Kingdom had 1154: 


endurede But Death prevented him from executing ſo ge- 
nerous a Deſign. He died on the twenty-fifth of October, 
of the Cholic and Piles, at Canterbury, eleven Months 
after the Treaty with Henry, in the fftieth Year cf his 
Age, and the nineteenth of his Reign: Being buried in 
the Abbey of Feverſbam; where he lay till the Suppreſſion 
of the Abbeys, when his Aſhes ſhared the ſame Fate with 
thoſe of his Predeceſſor; for they were taken up, and 
thrown into the next Water, only for ſo ſmall a Gain as 
the Leaden Coffin in which his Body was incloſed. 
STEPHEN was remarkable for Valour, Clemency, 
and Generofity ; but ſome Hiſtorians have deemed him 
an Uſurper; while others ground his Right to the Crown 
upon his Election by the People. He had many amiable 
Qualities as a Man; and many Virtues as a King. Under 
his Reign England had been happy, if ſhe had not con- 
tributed to her own Miſery : For, if he gained the Crown 
by Violence, he only followed the Example of all the 
Norman Princes, and ſhould be confidered no more as an 
Uſurper than his Predeceſſors ſince the Conqueſt. 
STEPHEN left Iſſue William his Son, by Maud the 
Daughter of Euftace Earl of Bulloign, the Brother of 
Godfrey and Paldwin Kings of Jeruſalem. Her Mother 
was Mary, Siſter to Maud, the Queen of Henry the Firſt, 
and Mother of the Empreſs Maud. William married the 
Daughter of William Warren Earl of Surry ; ſo that he 
became Earl of Bulloign, Surry, and Mortagne : He was 
highly regarded by Henry the Second, and died with- 
out Iſſue in 1160. Stephen left alſo a Daughter named 
Mary, who was Abbeſs of the Nunnery at Rumſey in 
Hampſhire. Beſides he had two illegitimate Children, 


named 
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A. P. named William and Gervaſe ; the latter of whom was 
1x54. Abbot of Weſtminſter. 

In 1136, there was a great Fire in London; and the 
next Year the City of York was burnt to the Ground : 
But this Reign is more remarkable for the Introduction of 
the Canon-Law into Exg/and, on Account of the Con- 
teſts, about the Legateſhips, between the Biſhop of Vim. 


chefler and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


In Maud, the Norman and the Saxon Blood 

United ran, and made her Title good : 

But Stephen gain'd the Sceptre in his Hand, 

And civil Rage pollated all the Land. 

The gallant Monarch fell a noble Prey, 

And like a Slave in long Confinement lay ; 

Till valiant Ghoucefter ſhar'd an equal Fate, 

For whoſe Exchange the King regain'd his State. 

Then civil Diſcord all her Flames renew'd ; 

But Peace the rival Princes ſoon conclude : 
The Monarch, during Life, the Crown retains ; 

And, at his Death, to Henry it remains. 
Brave Stephen! had the Olive grac'd thy Throne, 
The Arts had flouriſh'd, and the Muſes ſhone: 

But, though the Land was curſt with Civil Rage, 
One glorious Writer * dignify'd the Age: 

His Patron + too, of Arts and Arms the Pride, 

Liv'd in great Glory, with great Honour dy d: 

And future Times his bright Re/emblance I ſaw, 

When great E/iza gave the Nations Law. 


* William of Malmſbu-y. 
4 Robert Earl of Glouceſter, 
| Sir Philip Sydney. 
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Y. HENRY II. the rwenty-fifth King of 
England, and the fifth from the Norman 
Conqueſt. 


* IS Prince came to the Throne with an indiſputed A. D. 
Title of Blood; and high in Reputation for his per- 
ſonal Merit. He came over from Nor mandy on the ſeventh 
of December, and was crowned at Weſtminfter, on the 
nineteenth, together with Eleanor his Queen, by Theobald 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was alſo in Poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, Poictou, Guienne, Saintoinge, Maine, Anjou, and 
Touraine : So that he was more powerful than any of his 
Anceſtors, and more reſpected by his own Subjects at 
Home, as well as by the neighbouring Princes Abroad, 
HENRY was now in the twenty-third Year of his 
Age: The Englißb chearfully ſubmitted to his Govern- 
ment, and beheld with extreme Satisfaction a Prince de- 
ſcended by his Mother from their ancient Saxon Mo. 


narchs ; 


A.D 


A.D. 


1155. 


1154. 
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narchs : While the Normans were equally pleaſed to find 
the Deſcendant of Rollo inveſted with ſuch additional 
Power. The Exgliſb and Norman Stocks were now en- 
tirely engrafted ; forming one fair, ſtrong, and flouriſh- 
ing Body: But the Root ſtill coveted the Soil of England; 
and the foreign Branches may be conſidered as no more 
than the Luxuriancy of Nature, which in Time required 
pruning, and at laſt to be quite lopp'd off, for the Preſer- 
vation of the ancient Stem. 

War Stephen intended, Henry executed. England 
required Repoſe, and the King applied himſelf ſolely to 
the Intereſt of his new Subjects. He firſt demoliſhed the 
Caſtles erected in the former Reign; then diſbanded the 
foreign Troops employed by Stephen, who were obliged to 
quit th2 Kingdom ; and next he revoked all the Grants 
made by his Predeceſſor for alienating the Demeſnes of 
the Crown. But in reſuming theſe Lands, he made no 
Diſtinction between the former Friends of Stephen, and 
the Adherents of Maud; which gave great Diſcontent to 
Hugh Mortimer, and ſome other Noblemen ; though the 
Vigilance of Henry deterred them from raifing an In- 
ſurrection. | 

Ir the King diſpleaſed the Nobility, he rendered him - 
ſelf very popular among the People: For, in a Parlia- 
ment held at Walling ford, he revived the Laws of Evxward 
the Confeſſor, and confirmed the Charter of Henry the 
Firſt his Grandfather. The Empreſs Maud was at the 
Head of his Council, who had gained Wiſdom by Ex- 
perience and Misfortunes : Robert Earl of Leicefer was 
chief juſticiary of the Realm; and the Adminiſtration 
was ſo well conducted, that the Licentiouſneſs intragyced 
in the Times of civil Commotion, was now daily pluck- 
ing up by the Roots. 

AFTER ſettling the Peace of Exgland, the King re- 
turned to Normanay, and paid Homage to the King of 
France for the Provinces he poſſeſſed in that Kingdom; 
which made him the moſt powerful Vaſſal of that Crown, 
and almoſt equal to the Sovereign. But theſe Domi- 
nions occaſioned many Wars between the Eng 1 
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French; till the latter diſpoſſeſſed the former of all their A. D. 


Acquiſitions on the Continent. 


GEOFFRY Earl of Ajou, the Father of King Henry, A. P. 
left Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, to Geoffry his ſecond Son, 1156. 
when Henry ſhould have the Poſſeſſion of Normandy ; and 


the Earldom of Mortagne to his third Son, named Villiam. 
Henry had ſworn to the Obſervance of this Will : But 
Power ſoon made him diſregard his Oath : For he now 
affirmed the Will was void, and that his Father could not 
deprive the Firſt-born of his Patrimony received from his 
Anceſtors, He obtained a Diſpenſation from Pope Adrian 
the Fourth, who was an Eng/i/hman ; which releaſed him 
from his Oath: He then invaded 4jou, and drove his 
Brother out of the Country: But Geoffry obtained the 
Earldom of Nantz, whoſe Inhabitants offered him their 
Government. | 

Arrex reducing Anjou, Henry returned to England; 
when Malcolm King of Scotland reſigned to him Carliſe, 
Newcaſtle, and Bamborough-Caftle ; which had been yield- 
ed to Scotland when Stephen regarded his private Intereſt 
more than the public Good. 


Tu next Year, the Scotch Monarch paid Homage to a, D. 
Henry at Chefter; who was then upon an Expedition 1157. 


againſt the Welch ; but returned with as little Succeſs as 
his Grandfather met with before. 


HENRY was afterwards employed in the Acts of A. D, 
Peace; though he was more inclined to the Toils of War, 1158. 
However, the Death of his Brother Geofry gave him an 


Opportunity of entering upon Action. - 


THe Duke of Bretagne ſeized upon Nantæ; avd Henry A. D. 
claimed it as Heir to his Brother. The latter paſſed into 1159. 


Normandy ; viſited Lewis the young King of France, and 
concluded a Marriage between his eldeſt Son, and Mar- 
garet the Daughter of the French Monarch; though the 
young Prince was only five Years of Age, and the Princeſs 
but fix Months old. This Alliance intimidated the Duke 
of Bretagne; who not only ſurrendered Nantz, but alfo 
gave his Daughter Conſſance in Marriage to Geoffry, ano- 
ther Son of Henry, who was then in his Cradle; but, in 
Virtue of this Marriage, which was celebrated five _ 

er 


A. D, 
1159. 


A. D. 
1160. 


A. D. 


1163. 
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after, became Duke of Bretagne, upon the Death of Co 
his Father-in-law. 0 

Tu Ambition of Henny increaſed with his Power, and 
he now thought of adding the Earldom of Tholouſe to his 
Dominions ; which he claimed in Right of his Queen. 
Raymond the Vth was then in Poſſeſſion of that Earldom, 
which he claimed by Purchaſe, and was determined to 
defend by Arms; eſpecially as he was aſſiſted by the 
French Monarch, who grew jealous of Henry, and was 
alarmed at his extenſive Power. 

Tae Engliſb Monarch impoſed a heavy Tax upon his 
Subjects, levied a great Army, and beſieged the City of 
Tholouſe : But the French King had thrown ſuch a power- 
ful Succour into the Place, that Henry was obliged to 
raiſe the Siege, and return into Normandy. Henry, in 
Revenge, ſeized ſome Caſtles belonging to the King of 
France ; which obliged him to renew the Peace, without 
mention of Tholouſe So that Henry preſerved his Preten- 
Gons to that Earldom during his Lite; and by his Death 
left them to his Succeſſor, who thought fit to relinquiſh 
his Claim. | | 

LEW IS took an Opportunity of renewing the War; 
which was ſoon ended by the Mediation of Pope Alex- 
ander the Third; but Henry was detained four Years 
Abroad, before he could ſettle his Affairs, and return to 
England. 

ENGLAND was now in a profound Tranquility: 
The People ſatisfied with their Sovereign, and the Sove- 
reign happy in his People: But both were diſturbed by a 
Storm blown up by ſpiritual Pride and Obſtinacy. The 
King, from a mean Degree, had conferred on Thomas 
Becket the Dignity of High Chancellor, and alſo pro- 
moted him to the See of Canterbury. Henry wanted to 
ſuppreſs the Inſolence of the Clergy; and, by putting 
Becket at their Head, he apprehended he would aſſiſt him 
in his favourite Scheme: But the Archbiſhop aſpired to 
an independent Power, and gave his royal BenefaQor 
more Uneaſineſs than all his Enemies. 
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Tun Immunities of the Clergy gave great Offence to A. D. 
the Laity; as the former committed many Outrages on 18. 
the latter with Impunity ; at leaſt without incurring a Pu- 


niſhment adequate to the Crime; every Clergyman being s 


tried in the eccleſiaſtical Court, from which there was no 
Appeal, though the greateſt Partiality was ſhewn to ſuch 
Delinquents. Murder was Death by the Laws of the 
Land: But if a Clergyman was the Murderer he eſcaped 
with Degradation. The King wanted to redreſs this 
Grievance : But the Archbiſhop told him, that an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic ought not to ſuffer Death for any Crime whatever: 
And the Monarch replied, that it was improbable God 
{ ſhould authorize Offences in his Miniſters, The King. 


convened the Biſhops together to debate upon this Sub- 


ject: But the Clergy were intractable, and infiſted on 
their Privilege. This occaſioned the King to aſſemble a 
Parliament at Clarendon, with the Hopes of reducing the 
ſpiritual Power, by the temporal Authority. The Nobi- 
lity were glad of thiꝰ Opportunity to clip the Wings of 
the Clergy, who were always endeavouring to ſoar above 
the Reſt of the Nation: So that a Regulation was made, 
conſiſting of fixteen Articles; whereby the Clergy were 
deprived of thoſe Immunities which had protected them 
from the Law, ; 
BECKET had ſigned the Conſtitutions of Clarendon; 
Put ſoon repented: While the Pope condemned them as 
ery prejudicial to the Church, and deſtructive of her 
Privileges. The King endeavoured to mortify the Arch- 
biſhop, by accuſing him of ſeveral Crimes; particularly 
of Perjury and Treaſon: He was convicted of Perjury, 
and condemned to Impriſonment: But he evaded the Sen- 
tence by Flight, and took Protection in France. 2 
Tux French Monarch was pleaſed with theſe Troubles A. D. 


in England, as it might afford him an Opportunity of re- 18: 


ducing the exorbitant Power of Henry upon the Continent. 
He not only gave a Sanctuary to the fugitive Prelate, but 
intereſted the Pope in his Favour; who conſidered this 
Diſpute as the Cauſe of the univerfal Caurch, not as a 
particular Conteſt between a Subje& and his Sovereign. 
Henry prohibited all Appeals to Rome, becauſe the Pope 

Vor. I. L refuſed 
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A. D. reſuſed to have this Affair tried by his Legates in England: 


(2164. 'T he King alſo ſuſpended the Payment of Peter-Pence, 


A.D. 
1167. 


A. D. 
1168. 


—— 


ſeized the Revenues of Canterbury, confiſcated the Effects 
of the Archbiſhop, and baniſhed all his Relations. 

THe Pope, intimidated by the Boldneſs of the King, 
ſent Legates to England to examine into this Affair: But 
Becket refuſed to put his Cauſe into their Hands; rather 
chuſing to languiſh in a melancholy Exile Abroad, than 
reſtore Tranquility to his Country at Home. 

THe Pope encouraged Becket; and, as Henry had now 
formed the Reſolution of conquering Ireland, he was wil- 
ling to offer the Archbiſhop favourable Terms. For this 
Purpoſe, a Meeting was held near Paris, between the 
Kings of England and France; before whom the Archbi- 
ſhop boldly pleaded his Cauſe; ſaying he was ready to 
pay Obedience to his Sovereign in all Things, ſaving the 
Honour of God. 'This was too extenſive a Reſervation : 
Upon which Henry replied, © There had been Kings in 
« England not ſo powerful as himſelf, and Archbiſhops 
„ that had been great and holy Men: Therefore, ſays 


„ he, let the Archbiſhop pay me the ſame Regard as the 


« greateſt of his Predeceſſors paid the leaſt of mine, and 


„I will be ſatisfied.” 


A. D. 
1169. 


A. D. 


1170. 
—— 


BECKET rejected this Offer; and a ſecond Confe- 
rence was held at Paris; which ended as ineffectual as the 
former. 

HENRY returned to England, where he found the 
Clergy excommunicated by Becket : But the King ordered 
them to perform their Functions. He then convened a 
Parliament at Wind/or, when Henry his eldeſt Son was 
elected his Succeſſor, who was immediately afterwards 
crowned at Weſimin/ter. . At the Feaſt made upon this Oc- 


| cafion, the King carried up the firſt Diſh, and told his 


Son, „Never was a Monarch ſerved in a more honou- 
« rable Manner:” which Compliment was badly re- 
turned by the young Prince, who told the Archbiſhop of 
York, © It was no ſuch great Condeſcenſion in the Son 
« of an Earl, to ſerve the Son of a King.” The Son 


| was now fifteen Years of Age; the Father was thirty-nine: 


The 


— 
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The former was of a very haſty Spirit, and gave the latter A, . 
infinite” Trouble. 1170s 
As Henry had appointed a Succeſſor to the Satisfaction 


of his People, he went over to Normanay to. ſuppreſs an 
Invaſion from the King of France, A Peace was ſoon 
concluded ; after which, Henry was ſeized with a violent 
Fever, and made his Will; whereby he gave England, 
Normandy, Anjou, and Maine to his eldeſt Son Henry 
Guienne, and Poidtou, to Richard his ſecond Son; and 
Bretagne to his third Son Geoffry; recommending his fourth 
Son John to be provided for by his elder Brother. But 


the King recovered, and became reconciled to Becket, 


who returned to Erg/and with more Pride and Haughti- 
neſs than he left it: For he had excommunicated ſeveral 
Biſhops, who carried their Complaints to the King in 
Normandy. The Monarch was juſtly offended at this In- 
ſolence of a Subject; ſaying, © I am very unhappy, 
that, among the great Numbers I maintain, there is 
not a Man that dares undertake to revenge the Affronts 
© I perpetually receive from the Hands of a wretched 
„ Prieſt.” Theſe Words were fatal to the Archbiſhop : 


For four principal Domeſtics belonging to Henry, went over 


to Canterbury, and murdered the Archbiſhop at the Altar 
of the Cathedral; who died a Sacrifice to his Pride in the 
fifty-third Year of his Age, being afterwards honoured. 
with the Title of a Martyr; though he gained it more 
for the Intereſt of the Pope and Clergy, than for the 
Cauſe of God and Religion. However, he was cano- 
nized by the Pope, in Gratitude to the Memory of ſo 
faithful a Servant, by the Name of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury: Fifty Years after his Death his Body was laid in a 
Shrine, enriched with a prodigious Quantity of precious 
Stones; and Miracles were pretended to have been ſo 
common at his Tomb, as to draw Votaries from all Parts 


of Chriſtendom. . 


HENRY returned to England; where he found that A. D. 


Becket when dead, gave as much Inquietude as when 
alive. The King of France charged Henry with the 
Death of Becket; while the Pope threatened to excom- 

L 2 municate 


1171, 
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A. b. municate him, and. put the Nation under an Interdict; 
1177. whereby the religious Functions would have been ſuſ- 
pended, unleſs he gave Marks of a ſincere Repentance. 
The Pope had lately ſhewn a remarkable Inſtance of his 
Authority in Germany, and he thought he could have as 
eaſily extended it to England: But at this Time he was 
miſtaken; for though he had ſhamefully treated the Em- 
ror Frederick Bar darf at Venice, by excommunicating 
im, and inſolently treading upon his Neck, before he 
would receive him —. 4 into the Boſom of the Church; 
yet he found King Henry had Reſolution enough to oppoſe 
410 the — 

brought Letters of Excommunication into Exgland from 
the Pope, he ſhould be proceeded againſt as a public Ene- 
my. So that Henry by his Courage at Home, and his 
Preſents to the Cardinals Abroad, or rather his corrupting 


ower, by ordering, that if any Perſon 


the Members of the Vatican, averted this terrible Blow ; 
which gave him an Opportunity of reſuming his Project 


for the Conq 


ueſt of Ireland. 


HENRY had formerly obtained a Bull from Pope 
Adrian the Fourth to permit him to undertake the Reduc- 
tion of 1re/and, which he pretended to do only on reli- 
gious Motives, by obliging the 1-14 People to acknow- 
ledge the papal Authority; and he alſo promiſed to pay 


the Pope a 
1 every Houſe; 


yearly Acknowledgment of a Penny out of 
; who, in return, charged the Natives of 


4reland to ſubmit to the Juriſdition of England, and own 
Henry for their Sqvereign Lord. But the real Motive 
which induced Henry to this Expedition, was the ſame 


into ſeveral 


that brought Cæſar into Britain 1226 Years before, bein 
the Deſire of enlarging his Dominions by the Cre 
of an Iſland adjacent to England; and the Engliſh Mo- 
narch was more ſucceſsful than the Roman General, for 
he ſoon united Ireland to the Engliſb Monarchy.” 

Tu Natives of Jreland had embraced Chriſtianity ; 
but in all other Reſpects were in much the ſame Circum- 
ſtances when Henry invaded them, as the Britons were 
when invaded by Cz/ar. The Country had been divided 
petty States, which were now reduced to the 


ſęven Kinge 


oms of Connaught, Cork, Leinſter, Offory, 
. Meath 
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Meath, Limerick, and Ufer. Roderick King of Con-A: D. 
naught was the principal of theſe petty Sovereigns; ha- 


ving much the ſame Authority as the Ang/o-Saxon Mo- 
narchs enjoyed during the Heptarchy. 

IREL AND had ſuffered ſeveral Invaſions from the 
Northumbrians, Norwegians, Germans, and Danes; But 
was never ſubdued, till a civil Diſſention between Dermot 
King of Leinſter and O-Roric King of Meath, brought 
on the Subjection of the whole. Dermot applied to the 
King of England for Aſſiſtance; who encouraged Richard 
de Clare, ſirnamed Strong-bow, Earl of Pembroke and 
Striguil, with Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Milo de Coggeham, 
to aſſiſt Dermot with 1700 Men. They invaded Jreland, 
and with this ſmall Number of Men became Maſters of 
the Cities. of Wexford, Waterferd, and Dublin: For 
though the ib were very numerous, they were eaſily 
ſubdued; which is imputed to their great Dread of the 
Engliſh Croſs-bows; the Uſe of them being at this Time 
as much unknown to the 1, as they were to the Eng- 
li, at the Norman Invaſion. 


As the Engl Adventurers had reduced the principal A. b. 
Places in Ireland, Henry determined to ſubject the whole to1!72 


his Obedience. For this Purpoſe he aſſembled a Fleet at 
Pembroke, conſiſting of 400 Sail; with which he arrived in 
Ireland, and landed at Waterford, on the eighteenth of 
October. The Trib Princes choſe a voluntary Submiſſion ; 
they all attended the Engliſh Monarch at Waterford; and 
ſtrove with Emulation who ſhovld firſt fwear Allegiance 
to a foreign Prince, who became Maſter of a populous 
Kingdom, without unſheathing his Sword, or ſpilling one 
Drop of Blood: But though this Country was fo eafily 

won, it was afterwards very troubleſome to keep. 
HENRY made but a ſhort Stay in Jreland; where he 
left Hugh Lacy at Dublin, to govern the Kingdom, in his 
Name, with the Title of Jufliciary of Ireland; and ſoon * 
aſter divided the Country among the Eng/;ſþ Nobles and 
Adventurers, from whom the principal Families of /re/and 
are deſcended. Hence it appears, that auxiliary Friends 
are the moſt dangerous Enemies: Thus the 1r:þ loſt 
their Liberty, by one of their Princes inviting the Eng- 
L 3 liſh 
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A. D. % to his Aſſiſtance: Thus the Roman Mercenaries re- 
| 1772, duced the Capuans and Rhegians; the Moors conquered 


—Fþain, and the Saxons ſubdued Britain. 


Tuis Succeſs of Henry in Ireland, was attended with 
great Diſgrace in Normandy; where he went the ſame 
Year to meet the Legates from Rome, who were ſent to 


examine into the Murder of Beckez. They had, Orders to 


give the King Abſolution; though not without ſubmitting 
to the greateſt Indignities that could be impoſed by the 
Pope: For Henry not only bound himſelf to reſtore the Pri- 


vileges of the Church; but alſo, much beneath his Dig- 
ity and Spirit, meanly conſented to go barefoot to 


the Shrine of Becket, and permit himſelf to be ſcourged 
by the Monks of St. Auguſtin: Which he as meanly per- 


formed on his Return to England, and which was as 
rigorouſly inflicted by the Monks, who gave him four- 
ſcore Laſhes. | 

Tu Fortune of Henry began now to decline: He 
was the greateſt Monarch in Europe, and ſoon became one 
of the moſt unhappy Men in the World; for he found in 


his own Wife and Children, the moſt inveterate Enemies. 


Queen Eleanor was extremely jealous of the King; eſpe- 
cially with fair Ro/amond Daughter of the Lord Ci ford, 
whom the King kept in a Labyrinth built on Purpoſe at 
Woodftock, to — her from the Rage of the Queen: 
Thongh it is reported the Queen found Means to diſpatch 
her Rival out of the Way by Poiſon. The young Princes 


.wanted to be inveſted with that Power which the Father 


had appointed by his Will: Particularly young Henry 
was much diſguſted with bearing the Title of King with- 
out any Means to ſupport the Dignity. Several of the 
Nobility entered into a Conſpiracy, which was alio fe- 
mented by the Kings of France and Scotland. So that 
the King of England, when he thought of ſpending the 
Remainder of his Days in a Calm of uninterrupted 
Peace, was ſuddenly ſurrounded with all the Storm of 
War. | 


A. D. NORMANDY, Guienne, and Bretagne, were attacked 
2173. all at once by the King of France, the Earl of Flanders, 


Bulloign, and Blois: Cumberland was invaded by the Kin 
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of Scotland: While England was divided into two Parties, A. D. . | 
one for the young King, brought from France, under the 3372: 


Earl of Leiceſter; and the other for his Father. The young 
Princes joined the French : But their Father exerted all his 
Virtues, and triumphed over all his Enemies. 

Taz Earl of Leiceſter was defeated, and taken Priſo- 
ner, by Humphry B:hun, High Conſtable in England ; 
in a Battle fought at Fornham in Suffolk, where above 
10,000 Flemings were ſlain. The Egli General alſo 
gave Battle to the King of Scotland at Alnwick in Nor- 
thumberland, where he routed his Army, and took the 
King Priſoner, who was ſent over to Normandy, and 
impriſoned at Falaiſe with the Earl of Leiceſter. 

In the mean 'Tim?, the King was equally ſacceſsful 
Abroad, where he became Maſter of the principal Places 
in Guienae, Saintonge, Anjou, Poictou, and Bretagne. He 
then returned to Exglaud, and ſuppreſſed the Rebellion: 
went over again to Normandy, and obliged the French 
Monarch to raiſe the Siege of Roar. 


HENRY now ſaw his Affairs in a more flouriſhing A. D. 
Condition than ever; which obliged his Enemies to ſue 2 


for Peace. A Treaty was concluded between him and 
the King of France: He reſtored the young Princes to 
Favour, and pardoned all the Revolters: But obliged 


the King of Scotland to pay him Homage for his King- 
dom. | | 


ENGLAND now ſaw her Monarch return in Peace A. D. 


and Honour: He ſought to promote the Happineſs of his 
Subjects, and aſſembled a Parliament at Northampton, 
where he renewed the Conſtitution of Clarendon, and re- 
vived the Laws of Edward the Confeſſor. He divided the 
Kingdom into fix Diſtricts, or Circuits, for Judges to hold 
Aſſizes twice a Year in every County. He ordained ſe- 
veral ſalutary Laws, and was now in ſuch high Eſteem, 
that the Kings of Caſfile, and Navarre, ſubmitted their 
Conteſts to his Arbitration; as alſo did Philip King of 
France, and Philip Earl of Flanders. 


I175. 
— — 


AFTER this Tranquility, Henry was again diſturbed A. D. 
by the Ambition of his Sons: But his eldeſt Son Henry 1181. 


was carried off by a Fever, and the royal Family conti- 
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A. D. nued in Peace; though the King kept his Queen in Con- 

1154. finement ever ſince the Rebellion in 1173. 

A. D. Prince obs, the youngeſt, and the favourite Son of 

318, Henry, was ſent Governor into Ireland: But he ſo much 
eſtranged the Affections of the People, that his Father 
was obliged to recal him ſoon afterwards. 


A. D. Prince Richard, who was now the Heir apparent to 


1159: the Throne, began to give his Father as much Uneaſi- 
neſs as his Brother had formerly done. He levied Forces 
in Guienne; and Henry was obliged to threaten him that 
he would diſinherit him of the Crown of England, if he 
did not return to his Allegiance; which obliged him to 
ſubmit. 

A. D. PHILIP King of France was greatly diſcontented that 

. Henry ſhould poſſeſs ſuch large Territories in the French 
Dominions, and was preparing to recover them: But the 
Loſs of Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians, who had been in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Paliſline for almoſt a Century, and were now 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Saracens, prevented the French Mo- 
narch from renewing the War with the King of England. 
Both Princes, together with the Earl of Flanders, had an 
Interview in Normandy, when they engaged to renew the 
Cruſade for the Recovery of Jeruſalem» However, this was 
prevented by a freſh Rupture, occaſioned by a Quarrel 

A. D. between Prince Richard and the Earl of Tholouſe. This 

1189. brought on a War between England and France; when 

— Prince Richard revolted again from his Father, and aſſiſted 

the French Monarch; who was ſo ſucceſsful, that Henry 

was obliged to accept of a Peace upon very diſadvanta- 
geous Terms. | 
A Monarch, like Henry, who had acquired ſo much 

Glory, muſt have been extremely mort fied to ſee his 

Power ſo much diminiſhed, and to find his greateſt Enemy 

in his own Son. This Mortification was augmented by 

diſcovering that his favourite Son John was alſo conſpir- 
ing to remove him from the Throne. His Grief occa- 
ſioned his Death: He fell ſick at Chinon, in TJouraine; and, 
iving his End was near, he cauſed himſelf to be carried 

into the Church, where he expired, on the ſixth * Jay, 
| ore 
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before the Altar, in the fifty-ſeventh Year of his Age, and A. D. 
1189. 


Tuis Prince, who, both for Greatneſs of Genius and 


the thirty- fifth of his Reign. N 


Extent of Dominion, was one of the moſt illuſtrious Per- 
ſons of his Time, was ſtript by his Domeſtics as ſoon as 
his Eyes were cloſed, and left quite naked in the Church: 
But he was buried at Fonteweraud in Anjou, purſuant to his 
own Order, 

Trovcu this King came to the Crown by the moſt ab- 
ſolute Title, and cleareſt Right, he never pretended to 
impoſe upon his People any arbitrary Power: While his 
Conqueſt of Ireland, and his Poſſeſſions in France, made 
his Subjects very formidable. He not only reformed the 


Laws, but governed himſelf by them. If he curbed the 


Church, the State had no Reaſon to complain; for he 
ſuffered neither his Wars, nor his Pleaſures, to be charge- 
able to the Nation, nor his Concubines to be a Load to 
the People. It is true, he had all the Pride and Ambition 
of the Norman Line : But they were well attempered with 
the Clemency and Moderation of the Saxon Blood. He 
was valiant and learned, prudent and politic, generous 
and mild. Among his Vices, Luſt was his predominant 
Paſſion; But the Affection he ſhewed to his difobedient 
Children, with his other Virtues, turned the Balance 
greatly in his Favour. The Beginning of his Reign was 
encircled with Glory and Honour, the End of it with 
Misfortune and Miſery. : . 
He was of a middle Stature. His Eyes were mild as 
thoſe of the Dove when pleaſed; and when angry ſpark- 
ling like thoſe of the Lynx. His Hair was buſhy : His 
Noſe was riſing and graceful: His Cheſt was full, his 
Arms ſtrong: But his Hands were coarſe, and his Legs 
ſomewhat deformed. He was a good Horſeman, and 
exceſſively fond of Hunting; though he never enforced the 
Foreſt Laws. | N 
HENRY had Iſſue by Queen Eleanor, Daughter of 
William Duke of Aguitain, five Sons and three Daughters. 
William the eldeſt died an Infant; Henry his ſecond Son 
died in 1184, aged thirty; and Gear the fourth Son 
died in 1186, aged twenty-eight, Richard the third Son 
5 Was 
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was born in 1157, and John the youngeſt in 1166; both 
of whom ſucceeded to the Crown. Maud the eldeſt * 
Daughter was married to Henry Duke of Saxony in 1167: 
Eleanor married Alphonſo King of Caftile in 1169: And 
Joan was married to William King of Sicily in 1176. | 

His illegitimate Children by Reſamond were William 
firnamed Long-fword, and Geoffry, afterwards Archbiſhop *' 
of York: Beſides, he had a Son named Morgan by the 
Daughter of Sir Ralph Blewer. 

Is 1185, a great Earthquake happened, which de- 


ſtroyed the Church of Lincoln, and ſeveral other Churches: 


But moſt of the other Accidents related by Hiſtorians to 
have happened in this Reign, are more proper for Fable 


The Saxon and the Norman Blood combin'd 
In Arnjou's Heir; who England's Laws refin'd. 
Henry Plantagenet with Glory reign'd, 
And many States of France to England gain'd: 
He conquer'd Ireland, curb'd the Pride of France, 
And Scotland's Monarch bow'd beneath his Lance, 
In Arms victorious, wiſe and juſt in Peace, 
A Prelate's Pride made all his Glory ceaſe; 
Inſolent Becket ſhook his Monarch's Throne, 
And Papal Vengeance loſt him his Renown, 
His Sons rebell'd, and their unnat'ral Strife 
Ended with Grief the royal Father's Life. 
Henry, who, like the bright meridian Sun, 
Had his illuſtrious Courſe of-Glory run; 
Declining, ſees the gath'ring Tempeſt riſe, 
And, all his Luſtre veil'd, obſcurely dies. 
Learn hence, Ambition, what is regal Pow'r! 
At beſt the glaring Sun-ſhine of an Hour ; 
CooP'd by each Wind, defac'd by ev'ry Cloud, 
Till one collected Storm ſhall all its Splendor ſhroud. © / 


* 
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VI. RICHARD I, rnamed Coeur de Lion, 
the twenty ſixth King of England, and the fixth 
from the Norman Conqueſt. | 


1 continued Sueceſſions of brave Princes may be of A. D. 
Force ſufficient to conquer the whole World; which is 1189. 

entirely ſeen in Philip of Macedon, and his Son Alexander the | 
Great; as alſo partly in Henry the Second of England, and 
his Son Richard the Lion-hearted, a Title which he gained 
by his Bravery, and deſerved as well as that which has 
rendered Alexznder ſo illuſtrious : Their perſonal Courage, 
Ambition, and Love of Conqueſt, were equal: Their 
Age was much the ſame, and ſo was their Fate: The 
Macedonian Prince invaded and conquered Darius and 
Porus; the Enghſh Monarch conquered //aac King of G- 
prus, and defeated Saladine Emperor of the Saracens. = 

RICHARD was thirty two Years of Age when his 
Father died: He concluded a Peace with Philip King of 
France; and, after being ſolemnly inaugurated in the 
Duchy of Normandy at Roan, he arrived in Eng/and about 
the Middle of Auguſt, and was crowned in JPe/tminfier 
Abbey, on the third of September, by Baldwin Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, The People were overjoyed at his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne; and the King at his Coronation - 
ſwore to obſerve the Peace and Honour of the Church, to 
exerciſe Juſtice to his People, to abrogate all evil Laws 
and Cuſtoms, and to make thoſe that were good and lau- 
dable. Indeed, from Wilkam the Conqueror, there was 
no King but what had taken the ſame Oath; though nct 
one had been careful to perform it, which was alſo neg- 
leted by Richard as well as his Predeceſſors. 

THe Cruſade was now the prevailing Paſſion, and an 
Averſion for all Infidels became general: Yet the Jeaus, 
who were now very numerous in England, were daring 
enough to appear at the Coronation in rich Habits and 
Equipages. The Londoners were fo much exaſperated at 
their Behaviour, as to murder all the Infidels they _ 

wi 
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A. D. with, plunder their Houſes, and ſet them on Fire: Nor 
2. could the Tumult be appeaſed without the Preſence of the 


—_— 


King, who went into the City, ard cauſed ſome of the 
Ring- leaders to be executed, before the Commotion could 
be ſuppreſſed. However, the Example of the Londsners 
was afterwards followed in ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, 
icularly at York, where five hundred Jews, beſides 
Women and Children, ſhut themſelves up in the Caftle, 
and maſſacred themſelves, rather than ſubmir to the 
Fury of the Erng/i/bh. This bloody Act ſhewed a noble 
Spirit in the Zewws; who were cenſured for it by the 
Monks: Though they well knew that the Saguntines have 
been celebrated in Hiſtory for committing the ſame AR, 
rather than ſubmit to the Carthaginians. Perhaps the 
whole Race of Jeaus would now have been exterminated 
in England, if the Preparations for the Cruſade, and the 
Recovery of Jeru/a/em, had not turned the Fury of the 
People againſt the Saracens: This Zeal, eſpecially in Eng- 
land and France, running ſo high, that the Number of the 
Croiſes were prodigious; for every one gloried, either in 
lifting himſelf to go in Perſon againſt the Infidels, or in a 
dvancing Money for the War: Eſpecially as the two 
Monarchs agreed to join their Forces, and go to the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Chriſtians of Paliſtine; which Agreement 
had been made in the Reign of Henry the Second, but 

neglected till now. | 
PETER the Hermit firſt projected the Cruſade, in 
1096, for the Recovery of the Holy Land from the Sara- 
tens, whom he pretended exerciſed all Manner of Cruel- 
ties over the Chriſtians in that Country. The Pope re- 
- commended it, many Princes undertook it, and as Per- 
ſons of all Ranks and Nations in Europe zealouſly em- 
barked init, they ſoon got Poſſcfſion of Fera/alem ; which 
they erected into a Kingdom, and retained it about ninety 

_ Years, when the Saracens recovered it again. i 
To know ſimply how to ſſaughter Men, to be more ca- 
pable than others of rooting out Society, and deſtroy ing 
Nature, is the excellency of Warriors; but it is to excel 
in a very fatal Science. The Application of this Science 
ought to be juſt, or atleaſt honourable: It ſhould turn P 
the 
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the Good of thoſe whom it has ſubdued, if poſſible ; al- A. D. 
ways to the Intereſt of the State, or the Neceſſity of a 1189. 
private Advantage. When it becomes the Employment. 


of Fancy, it ſerves for Irregularity and Fury: When its 
End is to prejudice all the World, then that Glory which 


is aſcribed to it ought to be taken away; and the War 


rendered as ſhameful as unjuſt. Upon theſe Conſidera- 
tions, the Croiſes were juſtly to be condemned: For the 
Cruſade aroſe only from the intemperate Brain of an en- 
thuſiaſtic Prieſt; though it ended with the Loſs of many 
Princes, and more than a Million of their Subjects, with- 
out any Advantage to the Intereſt of Europe, or the Ho- 
nour of Chriſtianity, 

KINO Philip of France undertook the Cruſade more 
from a Principle of Devotion, than a Deſire of Fame: 
But the King of England was prompted to it more by the 
Love of Glory, than for the Sake of Religion. Richard 
was ſo entirely bent upon this Expedition, as to take 
Meaſures for raiſing of Money, that were deſtructive to 
the Rights of the People, and prejudicial to his own Pre- 
rogative: He fold almoſt all the Crown-lands to the mo- 
neyed Clergy; diſpoſed of the public Offices by Sale; 
and ſaid he would alſo ſell London, if he could find a Pur- 
chaſer. He exacted Money on ſeveral Pretences from 
his Subjects: And for 10,000 Marks diſcharged the King 
of Scotland from the Homage extorted from him by Henry 
the Second. By which means, Richard amaſſed about 
1,100,0001, amounting to about Eight Millions of the 
preſent Money. He collected a numerous Army; ap- 
pointed Longchamp Biſhop of Ely, and the Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, to be at the Head of the Regency for governing the 
Kingdom in his Abſence; and then undertook his Expe- 
dition into the Holy Land. - 


Tur King of England paſſed into France with all his A. D. 
Troops; being joined by the French King and his Army 1190. 


at Vexelai: The combined Forces conſiſting of above 
100,000 Men. The two Monarchs ratihed their Alli- 
ance; obliging themſelves to protect and defend one ano- 
ther upon all Occaſions. They marched together as far 
as Lyons, where they ſeparated their Forces: Philip tak- 


ing 


$ 
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ing the Route to Genoa, and Richard continuing his March 
to Mar/eilles, where they were to embark on board their | 
reſpective Fleets, and meet at Mera in Sicily, which was 


appointed for the general Rendezvous of the Croiſes; and 


the two Monarchs ſaw their Armaments united on the 


20th of September. 
TANCRED was now King of Sicily; being baſtard- 


Brother to William who had married Joanna of England, 


Siſter of King Richard. , The Sicilian Monarch had im- 
priſoned the Exgliſb Princeſs, and affronted her Brother: 
Upon which Richard violently entered Mena, and fixed 
his Banners on the Walls. This gave Offence to the 
French Monarch ; who was alſo diſguſted at the formida- 
ble Army which Richard commanded, and diſpleaſed to 
ſee the Forces of his Vaſſal ſuperior to his own. How- 
ever, Tancred appeaſed the Anger of Richard; and the 
three Mouarchs were reconciled : Richard preſented the 
King of Sicily with the Sword of King Arthur: Tancred 
agreed to pay the Princeſs of England her Dower, and to 
aſſiſt the Crozes : And Philip conſented that Richard ſhould 
marry Berenguella, or Berengera, Daughter of Sancho 
the Fourth King of Navarre inſtead of Alice of France, 
to whom the King of England had formerly been con- 
tracted. But Tancred ſowed ſuch Diſſentions between 
Richard and Philip, by making each miſtruſt the other, 
that their Friendſhip was entirely diffolved. 

ThE two Monarchs ſpent the Winter at Meſina, and 
purſued their Voyage in the Spring. Philip ſailed on the 
zoth of March: But Richard ſtayed four Days after him, 
to wait for his Mother Eleanor, and the Princeſs Beren- 
guella; the latter of whom, with his Siſter Peauna, ac- 
companied him to the Holy Land. Richard ſet fail from 
Meſſma, with a Fleet of 150 ſail, fifty-two Gallies, ten 
large Ships of Burden laden with Proviſions, and many 


{ſmall Veſſels for the Service of the Fleet : But Part of the 


Fleet was drove on Shore on the Iſle of Cyprus, about 
thirty Miles Weſt of the Coaſt of Syria. Jaac the King 
of the Iſland, treated the Eng/;4 with Inhumanity : Up- 
on which, Richard landed his Troops, and took J/aac 


and his Daughter Prifoners, loaded the C;priaz Monarch 
| with 
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of Jeruſalem, who had obtained his Liberty by ſurrender- 
ing Aſcalon to the Saracen Sultan; and the Deſcendants 
of Lufignan afterwards transferred the Crown of Cyprus 
to the State of Venice, from whom the Turks took it in 
1570. 

4 ** King Richard continued in Cyprus, he conſum- 
mated his Marriage with the Princeſs Berenguella, and 
then continued his Voyage to Paleſtine, where the Croijes 
were beſieging the City of Acre, the ancient Pole- 
mais. | 
Txt Conqueſt which the Chriſtians had made from 
0 the Saracens in Paleſtine and Syria, were erected in a Mo- 
fo narchy in 1099. Godfrey of Bulloign was the firſt Chriſ- 
tian King of FJeruſalem, and was ſucceeded by eight 


e 

e other Princes; the laſt of whom was Guy Lufignan, who 
7 had lately received the Crown of Cyprus from the King of 
) England. Guy had no Right to the Crown of Jeruſalem, 
[ which he uſurped from Baldæuin the Fifth, whoſe Mother 
| he had married: The Earl of Tripoli, Guardian to Bald 
| abin, prepared to dethrone Guy; and the latter invited 
Saladine, Sultan of Egypt to his Aſſiſtance; who was fond 
of embracing ſo fair an Opportunity of recovering a 
Country from whence his Predeceſſors were expelled 
ninety Years before; and, like all other auxiliary Friends, 
having firſt took Poſſeſſion of the Country in the Name 
of his Ally, afterwards retained it for himſelf. 

TH1s was the State of the Holy Land, when the Eng- 
li/þ Monarch arrived in the Camp before Acre, on the 
eighth of Zune. The Croiſes, conſiſting of ſome German, 
Flemiſh, and Italian Troops, had beſieged the City above 
a Year. The King of France continued the Siege . with 
little Succeſs: But when Richard landed, he ſo vio- 
lently aſſaulted it, that it ſurrendered in July; after up- 
wards of 200,000 Pilgrims had periſhed before the Walls. 
At this Siege, Leopold Duke of 4u/tria, carried one of the 
Towers, and ſtuck his Flag upon it; which Richard or- 
dered to be pulled down, and trampled upon: The _— 


with filver Fetters, and ſent him Captive to Tripoli, in A. D. 
Syria; transferred his Right to Guy Lu/ignan, titular King 1121. 
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A. P. had no immediate Opportunity of ſhewing his Reſent- 
2 ment; but the King fatally felt it afterwards. 
A. D. Tur City of Acre was chiefly won by the perſonal Va- 


1192. Jour of Richard, who gained the Eſteem of the whole Ar- 


my. The French Monarch envied this Diſtinction ſhew- 
ed to the King of England; and as the Chriſtian Army 
expected to fit down before Jeruſalem, the Diſſention 
which was renewed between the two Leaders, fruſtrated 
their Expectations. Both Monarchs, in the Height 
of their Difference, were ſeized with the ſame Diſtemper, 
called Arnaldia; which had like to have proved fatal to 
them: But they recovered with the Loſs of their Hair; 
when Philip returned to France, as his Weakneſs prevented 
him from entering upon Action. Though this was con- 
trary to his Agreement with Richard, becauſe one of the 
Articles was, that neither ſhould deſert the Cauſe without 
the Conſent of the other. The King of England in vain 
inſiſted that Philip ſhould continue in Paleſtine till the Re- 
duction of Jeruſalem: However, the French Monarch, at 
his Departure, left 10,000 Men under the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with Orders to pay the ſame Obedience to Richard 
as to himſelf. 

RICHARD King of England, and Saladine Sultan of 
Egypt, were now to contend for the Kingdom of Jeru/a- 
lem. They were both the. braveſt Princes of their 
Age, equally remarkable for perſonal Conrage, and mili- 
tary Diſcipline: But the infidel Forces were much ſupe- 
rior in Number to the Chriſtian Army. Saladine and 
Richard behaved, in other Reſpects, with great Polite- 
neſs and Generoſity to each other: But, after the Re- 
duction of Acre, they both exhibitted a 8Spectacle of Hor- 
ror to their Armies, by commanding the Priſoners each 
had in his Power to be put to Death; being about zo00 
Chriſtians, and as many Infidels. 


AFTER this, Richard undertook the Siege of Aſcalon; 


When Saladine, with an Army of 300,000 Men, poſted 
himſelf advantageouſly in the Way. But Richard led 
his Troops againſt the Infidels; and a Battle enſued, 
James de Aveſnes commanded the right Wing of the Chri- 
ſtians, the Duke of Burgundy the left, and * * 
eade 
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headed the main Body. The two Wings were broke and A. D. 
defeated : The Saracens thought themſelves ſecure of Vic- 1192: 
tory; but Richard recovered all by his Bravery, perform- 
ing ſuch aſtoniſhing Acts of Valour as to intimidate Sala- 
dine, whom he perſonally engaged, and had taken him 
Priſoner if the Saracens had not reſcued him out of his 
Hands: How.ver, his Troops were routed by the Valour 
and Conduct of Richard, who obtained a complete Victory, 
and left 40,000 of the Infidels dead in the Field of Bat- 
tle: James de Aveſnes being the only Officer of Diſtinction 
that was flain on the Side of the Chriſtians. [- 

RICHARD immediately took the Advantage of this 
Victory, by ſeizing Aſcalon, Foppa, and Cæſarea, all ma- 
ritime Places. But, near Joppa, he fell into an Ambuſh 
of a Squadron of Saracen Horſe, as he was aſleep under a 
Tree, with only fix Attendants. His Bravery would not 
ſuffer him to ſeek Security in Flight ; he defended him- 
ſelf with incredible Valour, till four of his Attendants 
were killed; and he was upon the Point of being taken 
or ſlain himſelf, when Villiam Deſpreaux, one of his 
Company, cried out, in the Saracen Language, I am 
the King of England.“ The Aſſailants left the real 
King, to have a Hand in taking the imaginary one; 
Y whoſe Device gave Richard Time to ride off full Speed; 
while Defpreaux was cor ducted to Saladine, to whom he 
ingenuouſly confeſſed what he had done to ſave his 
Maſter. The imperial Saracen was charmed at the Fide- 
lity of the Chriſtian Soldier, and ſhewed him great Ho- 
nour: While Richard ranſomed his faithful Servant in 
Exchange for ten Emirs, or Saracen Princes. 

THE Engliſh Monarch then marched to Feru/alem, 
which he was determined to beſiege. In his Way, he 
met the Babylon Caravan, eſcorted by 10,000 Horſe; 
which he attacked with 5000, and became Maſter of the 
Caravan, with an ineſtimable Booty of rich Merchandizes 
and Proviſions of all Kinds, which he diſtributed among 
his Soldiers. 

Tat Reduction of Jeruſalem was the chief End of this 
Expedition: But as the French Monarch had deſerted the 
Confederacy, the Duke of Auſtria, the Duke of Burgundy 

an 
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A. D. and the Marquis of Montferat, took off the German, Frenth, 
2393: and Italian Troops, when the King of England was with- 
in View of the City. Saladine took this Opportunity of 
propoſing a Truce for three Years to Richard, which was 
accepted by him, and acceded to by all the Chriftians, 

who were to retain all their Poſſeſſions in Pale/tine, and 


enjoy the Liberty of a free Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. 


Uron the Concluſion of the Treaty, the Exgliſb Mo- g 


narch ſent Word to the Egyptian Sultan, : that he would 
certainly viſit Palz/tine again, and try to recover it out 
of his Hands.“ The Sultan politely replied, © he 
* took the Law of the living God to witneſs, that if it 
* was his Fate to be deprived of this Part of his Domi- 
nions, he would rather have them conquered by the 
King of England than by any other Monarch in the 


66 


„ World; ſo much he held his Courage, and Greatneſs 


« of Soul, in Admiration.” But Richard never executed 
his Threat; and, inſtead of returning to conquer Pale- 
ine, went to Europe firſt to be made a Captive in Auſtria, 
and afterwards to loſe his Life in France. However, 
his Memory was always honoured by Saladine, and his 
Name long feared by the Saracens, whoſe Wives uſed to 


quiet their crying Children with the bare Mention of his 
Name. | 


WaiLe Richard was preparing for his Departure, hae 


received Intelligence of what was paſling in England; 
which made him reſolve to haſten thither as a private 
Gentleman, without waiting for his Fleet, which was not 
in Readineſs to fail. He ſent his Queen and Siſter be- 
fore him; and, about the Beginning of Ooher, embarked 
on board a Ship bound from Acre for the Iſland of Corfa, 
where he ſafely arrived; but was afterwards ſhipwrecked 
on the Iſland of Raguſa, on the Eaſt Coaſt of the Gulph 
of Yenice; from whence he intended to go by Land 
through ria and Auſtria, where Duke Leopold ordered 
him to be ſeized: But the King at firſt eſcaped, purſued 
his Journey, and after ſeveral Difficulties was taken while 
he was aſleep in a poor Lodging near Vienna, to which 
City he was conducted with many Indignities ſhewn him 


by the Populace, on Account of the Inſult he had ſhewn *': 
* to 
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to their Duke in Paleſtine. It was alſo rumoured that A. D. 
the King was acceſſary to the Murder of the Marquis of 22. 
lontferrat, who was choſen General of the Chriſtian | 
Forces on the Departure of Richard from the Holy Land. 
The Emperor Henry the Sixth demanded the royal Cap- 
tive of the Duke of Auſtria, on Pretence of accuſing him 
with that Murder, and other Crimes prejudicial to the- 
I Chriftian Intereſt. The Duke delivered up the royal 
IE Priſoner, who was afterwards tried as a Criminal before 
che German Diet: Though neither the Emperor, nor any 
Monarch upon the Face of the Earth, had the leaſt Right 


to call the King of England to an Account for any of his 
Actions. 

WuiLE Richard was acquiring immortal Reputation 
Abroad, his Government was greatly perplexed at Home. 
The two Regents came to an open Rupture, and Lozg- 
champ excluded the Biſhop of Durham from the Admini- 
ſtration: After which, he treated the Exgliſß with ſuch 
intolerable Inſolence, that while the Laity found him 
more arbitrary than a King, the Clergy found him prouder 
than a Pope. But Prince hn, aſſiſted by the Biſhops 
and Barons, diveſted him of all Authority, in 1191, and 
baniſhed him the Kingdom. This gave Prince John 
an Opportunity of paving his Way to the Crown: He 
was ſenſible that Ar ur Duke of Bretagne, Son of his 
elder Brother Geoffry, was the next Heir to the Crown if 
the King died without Iſſue: Therefore he aimed at, and 
won great Popularity ; with a View of ſecuring the Crown 
when his Brother died, if he had no Intention of ſeizing it 
while he was alive. 


RICHARD, whoſe Fame extended over the Earth, a. D. 
and whoſe noble Actions had exalted him above all his 1193. 


cotemporary Princes, heard that his Kingdom was in this 
Situation ; while he found himſelf baſely deprived of his 
Liberty to gratify the Reſentment of one Prince, ayd 
ſatisfy the ſordid Avarice of another. The Emperor at 
firſt treated him with Civility; but ſoon after chained 
him like a Slave; “ with more Irons upon his Limbs,” 
according to the King's own Expreſſion, © than a Horſe 
could have borne.” His Impriſonment alarmed all 


Europe, 


F F 
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. P. Europe, particularly his Subjects of England, among 


1193, whom it cauſed a great Conſternation : But the Exhorta. 


tions of Queen Eleanor his Mother, his own unhappy 
Condition, and the Glory he had acquired, concurred to 
keep his Eugliſb Subjects in the Fidelity due to their Sove- 
reign. The aſpiring Hopes of John were fruſtrated by 
the Attachment of the Nobility to their King; and Nor- 


mandy allo preſerved its Loyalty. This obliged John to 
ſeek Aſſiſtance from the Kings of France and Scotland: | 
He ſucceeded with the former, but the latter held Richard 


in too much Reverence than to become his Enemy; eſpe- 
cially while he was ſurrounded with too many other Af- 
flictions: For the Scorch Monarch had formerly been long 
confined as a Priſoner in Normandy, and his generous Heart 
felt the preſent Misfortunes which the King of England 
ſuffered in Germany. 

Wu the King of France quitted Palefline, he made 
an Oath to give no Moleſtation to the Dom inions belong- 
ing to the King of England: But while John was endea- 
vouring to ſupplant Richard of his Kingdom, Philip diſ- 
regarded his Oath, and invaded Normandy. However, 
the Queen prevented any Revolution in Exgland, and the 
Earl of Leicefler preſerved Normanay. 

THE avaricious Emperor brought the unhappy Richard 
before the Diet of the Empire, aſſembled at Haguenau. 
The Queen his Mother, and the Lords of the Regency, 
had ſent Deputies to aſſure him of their Fidelity in his 
Diſtreſs: The Deputies met this Monarch upon the 
Road, not royally attended like a glorious Prince, but 
ignominiouſſy conducted like a common Criminal: The 
Subjects guſhed into Tears to ſee the Calamity of their 
King; and the King wept to ſee the Sorrow of his Sub- 
jects, who informed him of th: Ambition of his Brother, 
which made him ſubmit to the Power ot the Emperor. 
It is well known, that an Emperor of Germany has Power, 

upon many Occaſions, to ſummon German Pririces to the 
imperial Diet, and put them to the Ban of the Empire: 
But violently to ſeize upon the Perſon of a King of Eng- 


land, and arbitrarily to ſummon him before ſuch n on 
unal, 
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YOdſervation which an Exg//4 Hiſtorian ought to make, 
though till now it never was made. 
Tu Emperor exhibitted ſix Articles againſt the King, 


none of which could concern the Empire in particular. 
However, as Richard knew that his Preſence was greatly 
o wanted in England, and that the Emperor wanted only to 
þ. 


extort a Sum of Money for his Ranſom; he found it 
was in vain to contend about the Authority of his Keep- 
ers in Germany, while it was neceſſary to guard his Crown 
againſt the Ambition of his Brother. He therefore con- 
tented himſelf, with inſiſting, ** that he looked upon 
„ himſelf as accountable to no Man for his Actions; yet 
he was willing to vindicate himſelf before that illuſtrious 
Aſſembly: Not that he conſidered them as his Judges; 
but becauſe that it greatly concerned his Honour that the 
World ſhould be ſenſible of his Innocence.” This was 
ſaying as much as he could; or at leaſt as much as 
would be regarded. The Articles againſt him, were 
principally founded upon the bad Sncceſs of the late 
Cruſade, which was attributed to the King: But his De- 
fence ſo ſtrongly invalidated the Articles, that the Em- 
peror was confounded, and the Compaſſion of the Ger- 
aan Princes raiſed for the illuſtrious Captive; who deſer- 
ved to command a Troop of the greateſt Princes in the 
World, inſtead of appearing like a Slave before a Diet 
of Germany: The greateſt of whoſe Princes, not except- 
ing the Emperor himſelf, were far the Inferiors of Rich- 
ard, if conſidered only as the King of England; and much 
more ſo conſidering his Poſſeſſions in France. The Diet 
unanimouſly intreated the Emperor to releaſe his Priſo- 
ner: But the Intreaty was vain; as his Confinement pro- 
ceeded from the Thirſt of Avarice, not the Love of Juſ- 
tice, Therefore, the captive King was obliged to pro- 
miſe the Emperor the Payment of 150,000 Marks of Si. 
ver, to obtain his Liberty: Which his loyal Subjects 
chearfully raiſed by a voluntary Tax; the Laity giving 
one fourth Part of their annual Income, and the Clergy 
their Tythes, for the Redemption of their favourite Sove- 
reign, Tr1s 


| 


bunal, was abſolutely repugnant to the Law of Nations, A. D. 
Wand quite ſubverſive of the Prerogatives of Kings: An 1193- 
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A. D. THis Promiſe was confirmed by a Treaty; and whey 
1194. the King of France heard of it, he ſent Word to Princd 
John, © To look to himſelf, ſince the Devil was getting 
looſe.” As theſe two Princes had one common Intereſ,$ 
they made the Einperor very advantageous Offers to con. 
tinue Richard in Priſon, or deliver him into their Cuſtody. 
The Emperor was ready to ſacriſice his Honour to In. 
tereſt: However, the Diet obliged him to releaſe ui; Pri. 
ſoner, upon Payment of 100,000 Marks, and receiving 
Hoſtages for the other 50,000; a third Part of the whole 
being to be paid to the Duke of Auſtria. In Return for 
this great Sum of Money, the Emperor conferred upon ? 
Richard the imaginary Kingdom of Arles; who imme 
diately quitted Germany, and ſafely arrived in England, to 
the general Joy of all his Subjects; after an Abſence of 
four Years, of which he had paſſed fifteen Months in Pri- 
ſon. | 
A. D. Tae King ſoon ſuppreſſed the Party of his Brother, 
1195. confiſcated his Lands, and declared him incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown. He then cauſed the Ceremony of 
his Coronation to be repeated; after which, he laid a 
heavy Tax upon his Subjects, levied a numerous Army, 
and invaded France. He ſoon pardoned hie Brother: 
But continued the War againſt Philip for five Years; 
which was often interrupted by Truces, as conſtantly 
broke by both Parties, and with equal Diſhonour : For 
their Jealouſy and Hatred left no Room for Confidence 
and Friendſhip. At the Battle of Blois, the King of 
France loſt all the Archives of his Kingdom; which Me- 
zerai laments as a great Loſs to the French Hiſtorians, 
The King of England allo won a Victory at Courſelle:: 
But the Forces of the contending Princes were too much 
upon an Equality, in that almoſt bloodleſs Age of mak- 
ing War, to give either of them any conſiderable Ad- 
vantage: So that by the Mediation of the Pope, a Truce 
was concluded for five Years. 

A. Db. RICHARD now thought of returning to England, and 
1199. of enjoying ſome Repoſe, after a Life of military Toil: 
— But theſe Hopes were prevented by a ſudden Death. For 

a Gentleman of Limaſin, having diſcovered a Treaſure 


upon 
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upon his Eſtate; the King pretended it belonged to him A. D. 
as Sovereign of Guienne. The Gentleman took Pro- 1199. 
tection in the Caſtle of Cha/uz; to which the King laid 


teing Siege: But as he was reconnoitering the Walls, he re- 
reſt Wceived a Wound with an Arrow in the Shoulder, cloſe to 
con. the Neck; which mortified by the Unſkilfulneſs of the 
ody. Surgeon, and occaſioned his Deach, eleven Days after, 
In. on the ſixth of April. However, the Caſtle was taken 
Pri. before the King died; who ordered all the Garriſon to 
ving! 


ve hanged, except the Man that wounded bim, whom he 
Z pardoned. Thus died this valiant Prince, in the forty- 
for 'Þ ſecond Year of his Age, and the tenth of his Reign. 
Pon ] Bxroxk he died, Richard made his Will, whereby he 
me- appointed his Brother John to ſucceed him in all his Do- 
to minions; though his Nephew Arthur Duke of Bretagne, 
e of the Son of his Brother Geoff7y, had the Right of Primo- 
Pri- geniture; and though the King had formerly appointed 
him his Heir: But the Bretons were more inclined to be- 
er, come Vaſſals to the Kingdom of France, than to the 
ic- Duchy of Normandy; beſides, Richard knew that the Mo- 
' of BY ther of young Arthur was in the French Intereſt, which 
1 a gave the King a Diſguſt to the Houſe of Bretagne, and 
Y, loſt 4rihur the Kingdom of England. He ordered his 
r: Body to be interred at Fonteweraud, at the Feet of his Fa- 
T4 ther, to teſtify his Sorrow for offending him: His Heart 
ly was Carried to Roan in Normandy, and his Bowels ſent to 
Charron in Poictou. 
27 His Queen Berenguella never came into England, and 
of the King had no Iſſue by her: But he left a natural Son 
- called Philip, on whom he conferred the Lordſhip of 
Cognac in Guienne. 

RICHARD had a tall, graceful, fair, and well-pro- 
portioned Perſon ; with prodigious Strength of Body, and 
amazing Courage of Heart. His Eyes were blue and 
ſparkling; his Hair of a bright yellow, inclining to 
red. 

He was remarkable for his military Virtues : But he 
| ſtands ſeverely taxed for his Vices, particularly Pride, 
'# Avarice, and Luſt; which may have been too much exag- 
gerated. If he was an illuſtrious Warrior, he was. but an 

indifferent 
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indifferent Prince; for his Love of Glory made him neg- 
le& the Happineſs of his People, whom he heavily taxed 
to ſupport his martial Honour. He ſhewed little Re- 
gard for his Engliſs Subjects on all Occaſions : But they | 


always teſtified their Fidelity to the King; being ſatisfied | 


with the immenfe Money he had ſpent, as it eftabliſhed | 
his Glory, and redounded to the Honour of the Nation. 
However, it may be ſaid, that England, where he never 
was above eight Months during the whole Courſe of his 
Reign, was very unhappy under his Government. 

THERE was a great Contraſt between Hannibal and | 
Scipio: Much the fame was to be diſcovered between 
Richard and Saladine. Hannibal had but few Virtues, |! 
and many Vices; particularly Infidelity, Avarice, and 
Cruelty ; which much reſembles the Character of Richard. | 
But Scipio had all the Beauty of an excellent Nature; an 
admirable Greatneſs of Courage; a Diſpoſition ſweet and 
bountiful; a lofty but well-regulated Soul, more ſenſible 
of Glory than ambitious of Power, ſeeking leſs to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf by the Authority or Splendor of Fortune, 
than by the Difficulties of his Undertakings, and the Merit 
of his Actions: Which Virtues were evident in Saladine. 
However the Carthaginian General and the Enghio King, 
the Roman Conſul and the Saracen Emperor, 1 * been 
the Admiration of all Mankind: Though it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that he who knows the Trade of War beſt, is not 
neceſſarily the greateſt Man. 

In the firſt Year of his Reign, the Government of the 
City of London began to be put under a new Regulation, 
which has ſubſiſted to the preſent Time. A Mayor and 
Sheriffs were appointed; and the Citizens divided into 
ſeveral Corporations and Companies. Trade began to 
flouriſh in England; but in the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh 
Vears of this Reign, there was a great Famine in England 
and France; which was followed by a ſevere Mortality. 
Robin Hood flouriſhed about this Time; who, with a 
brave Banditti, committed many Robberies on the Rich, 
and was a good Friend to the Poor. Richard was the 


_ firſt King of England who had the three Lions paſſant for 


his Coat of Arms, which was bore by his Succeſſors: 
„ 
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And about this Time Coats of Arms came alſo to be he- 
reditary in Families; their Origin being owing to the 
Badges which the Croiſes painted on their Shields, or 
Coats of Armour, in the Craſades. 2 | 


Let Greece her Alexander vainly claim ; 
Her Cæſar, Rome: England boaſts Richard's Name. 
Great as the Grecian, as the Roman brave; 
But nobler far; he ſought not Nations to enſlave. 
Glory his Aim, and Saladine his Foe ; 
Religion, too, gave Strength to ev'ry Blow. 


The Eaſtern Nations long retain'd his Fame, 


And trembled at the Sound of Richard's Name. 

Cyprus he gain'd, and Paleſtine had won, 

If Home. Difſentions had not ſhook his Throne: 

Return'd a Victor from the Syrian Shore, 

He fell a Captive in a Tyrant's Pow'r: 

Diſgrac'd in Germany, in Priſon laid, 

Till England his prodigious Ranſome paid. 

In many Battles, many Conflicts try'd, 

He liv'd with Glory, but inglorious dy'd. 
Great Prince, the Palm of Victory was thine; 

And deathleſs Laurels ſhould adorn thy Shrine. 

The Lion. hearted Title well was paid 

To thee, whoſe martial Glories ne'er can fade 


Ver. I. M u. JOHN 
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VII. JOHN, firnamed Sans Terre, or Lack- | 
Land, the twenty-ſeventh King of England, 
and the ſeventh from the Norman Conqueſt. | 


ICHARD had acquired Glory for himſelf, but 
exhauſted the national Treafure. In the mean 
Time, Commerce began to flouriſh in England, and a 
Spirit of Induſtry diffuſed itfelf throughout the whole Na- 
tion: So that the Frugality of the Merchant introduced 
an additional Fund of Riches, which more than ſupplied 
the Extravagancy of the King, and the Neceflity of the 
Soldier. But when Joh: aſcended the Throne, England 
began to diminiſh in Glory. 
Troven Arthur, the young Duke of Bretagne, had 
the hereditary Right to the Crown of England, it was | 
placed on the Head of his Uncle John without much Op- 
ſition. This was an elective Right, favoured by Hu- 
rt Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Geoffry Fitz-Peter Juſtici- 
ary of Englam, and other of the Nobility; who elected 
him King, on Condition that he would fully reſtore all 
the Rights and Privileges of the Nobles and People. But | 
ar was oppoſed by his Nephew in France; however, | 
e ſuppreſſed an Inſurrection, received the Inveſtiture of 
Normandy, and came over to England, where he was | 
crowned on the twenty-eighth of May, in Weftminſter- | 
Abbey, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who told him 


that he was elecfled King. The Genius of the Engliþ 


was at that Time ſtrongly inclined to hereditary Govern- | 
ment, which the Will of ſome Princes, and the Ambition 
of others, had ſet aſide: But when the Archbiſhop 
was aſked, why he aſſerted an elective Right, he repli- | 
ed, That he foreſaw Jobn would bring the Kingdom 
into t Confuſion; and therefore thought proper 
* to let him underſtand, that he aſcended the Throne by 
« Election, and not by hereditary Succeſſion; to the 
* End he might always remember, that thoſe who dhe 
« Ni 
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« him the Crown, had likewiſe the Power to take it A. b. 


« away.” 1199, 


' Taz King was thirty-two Years of Age when he came 

to the Crown, which ſerved only to make him unhappy. 
Conſlance, the Mother of Arthur had put the Duke her 
Son under the Protection of the French Monarch, who 
defired nothing ſo much as the Recovery of the Provinces 
enjoyed by the Exgliſß in France, in which he was very 
ſucceisful. Under Colour of acting for Arthur, the French 
King broke the five Years Truce concluded with Richard, 
and invaded the Engh/h Provinces; which obliged 7h to 
quit his Kingdom, attended with a numerous Army, for 
the Defence of Nor mandy. 

Tar War was carried on in Maine and Bretagne; but 
the two Monarchs avoided coming to any general En- 
gagement. John was now ſtrengthened by an Alliance 
with his Nephew O:ho Duke of Saxony, who had been 
elected Emperor, and promiſed to make a powerful Di- 
verſion in his Favour. Guienne declared alſo for John; 
and he likewiſe gained the Earl of Flanders to his Intereſt. 
This made Philip offer Terms of Peace, when he could 
procure no Advantage from War : Upon which a Treaty 
was concluded, whereby Philip was to reſtore whatever 
he had taken from the Engliſb, and to grant no Aſſiſtance 
to the Duke of Bretagne: While John was to give his 
Niece Blanch of Caſtile in Marriage to Lewis the Son of 
Philip, and to grant no Aſſiſtance to the Emperor Otho 
who was at War with Frazce. 

JOHN ſoon diſpoſſeſſed Arthur of all the Provinces 
which had declared in his Favour: But, while he was 
making theſe Conqueſts, he was vanquiſhed by Love. 
He was ſo ſtrongly enamoured with the Charms of Jabella 


A. D. 


1200. 
— 


of Angouleme, that he obtained a Divorce from his Queen 


Avija, the Daughter of the Earl of Glouzefter, to whom 
he had been married nine Years; and then married Ja- 
bella, though ſhe was contrafted to the Earl of Marche. 
After this, he returned to England, where Jſabella was 
crowned : But the Engliſb were diflatished with the Peace, 
which was meanly purchaſed when all Things promiſed 
a happy Iſſue by War, — hey were alſo offended at his 
2 


demanding 
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A. D. demanding an Aid for the Dowry of Blanche of Caſtile; | 

i becauſe they could not underſtand what Buſineſs the Eng- | 

| ih had to pay the Dowry of a Spaniſb Princeſs, to marry B 

Her to a French Prince: However, as it was the firſt he 

demanded, it was granted by them: Though with ſuch | 

Reluctancy, that he found he could not raiſe Money, 

unleſs he rendered himſelf ' abſolute ; which, from this 

Time, he began to effect, and his People to oppoſe. 7 

Tux Spirit of Engliſb Liberty has been always ready 

to exert itſelf againſt the Hand of Tyranny. The King 

had entered into a Compact with the People, before they 

gave him the Crown: But he had been ſo far from per- 

forming his Promiſe, that they ſaw him daily uſurping 

an arbitrary Power, which made them jealous of thoſe | 

Liberties he had promiſed to reſtore and protect. He 

exacted large Sums of Money on Pretence of Treſpaſſes 

on his Foreſts; and, not contented with public Injuries, | 

he committed many private ones, by debauching the 

Wives and Daughters of many principal Families. This 

put the Nohility on their Guard: They agreed to aſſiſt 

each other when any one was oppreſſed; and they were 
determined never to ſubmit to an abſolute Authority. 

A. D. THe Poidtewins revolted, and the King ſummoned his 

if 2201. Barons to attend him into France: They were to appear 
| 


* 


at Portſmouth, but they aſſembled at Leicefter ; from 
whence they ſent. a Meſſage to the King, that before | 

* they would attend him to undertake the Reduction of 

* his People Abroad, they expected he ſhould reſtore | 

% to his Engliſb Subjects their Privileges at Home, pur- 

% ſuant to his Promiſe before his Coronation.” The 
King looked upon this as Inſolence in the Barons, who | 
had not yet taken any Meaſures for their Defence; ſo | 
that at preſent they were obliged to ſubmit. After which, | 

the King went over to Normandy, and renewed the Peace | 
with France . | 
A.D. FOHN yas deceived by Philip: The latter inſpired | 
1202, the Earl of Marche to revenge himſelf upon the former, 
for depriving him of his Lady; the Earl ſtirred up the 
Pesidtevins to an Inſurrection; and the Duke of Bretagne 
TY was | 


— 
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was prevailed upon by the French King to take up Arms A. D. 
againſt his Uncle. Thus the Reſentment of a ſupplanted 2222. 
Lover, the Ambition of a diſinherited Prince, and the 
Treachery of a powerful King, conſpired to the Ruin of 
the Engliſb Monarch; who ſpent his Time in Diverſions 
and Entertainments with his new Queen, without any 
Suſpicion of Danger. | 

Tur French King demanded far Arthur all the Eng; 
Provinces in France; John refuſed to comply with ſuch 
unexpected Demands; and the War was renewed. In 
the mean Time, Philip gave Mary, his eldeſt Daughter, 
in Marriage to the Duke of Bretagne; who afterwards 
took upon him the Command of the revolted Po:Fewins : 
But he was defeated by his Uncle near Mirabel, and taken 
Priſoner, together with the Princeſs Eleanor his Siſter, 
the Earl of Marche, and two hundred Knights. Arihur 
was ſent Priſoner to Rar, and, refufing to deſert his 
he Alliance with France, was murdered by his Uncle: Ele- 
YE anor, called the Beauty of Bretagne, and the other Pri- 
Tt ſoners, were ſent to England; where the Princeſs was 
confined forty Years in the Caſtle of Briſſol, and twenty 
of the Knights were ſtarved to Death in Cor Caſtle. 
1 Taz Nobility of Bretagne were impatient to revenge A. D. 
the Death of their Duke, and they were aſſiſted by his . 


- Father-in-law, who invaded Normandy ; but not-ſo much 
* to do Juſtice to the Bretons, as to recover the Engliſᷣ Pro- 


of vinces for himſelf. He ſoon ſubdued the greateſt Part of 
Normandy, and all the reſt ſubmitted to him; whereby 
they were reduced under the Dominion of France, and 
he | again united to that Kingdom, aſter a Separation of three 
ho hundred Years. J was plunged in invincible Sloth; 
* q and, after he had loſt ſo noble a Duchy, returned to 
ch. £-2/and, where he behaved more arbitrary than ever. 
4 Tu French King likewiſe took all the other Exgliſb A. D. 
WF Provinces, except Guienne; and John was unable to re- 1224. 
ea cover them on Account of the Diſaffection of his brave 
and injured People of England, who refuſed to aſſiſt him 
the & 22 reconquering what he had ſo ſhamefully loſt, 
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A. D. Tuvus the Diflimulation of the King of France 
2205- occaſioned the firſt Scene of Misfortunes to the King of 
England. The Ambition of the Pope continued theſe Miſ- 
fortunes ; and John fatally augmented them by his own 
Indiſcretion. Innocent the Third aſcended the papal | 
Throne when he was only thirty five Years of Age, and 
formed the Project of depriving Princes of every Thing 
that looked like Juriſdiction over the Church. The for- } 
mer Popes encouraged the Archbiſhops of Canterbury to 
deſpiſe the Authority of the Exgliſß Monarchs: Anſelm |} 
was very troubleſome to Henry the Firſt ; Becket very inſo- 
lent to Henry the Second; and Hubert very imperious to 
Jobn, who was terrified by the Example of his Father, 
and ſeemed determined to avoid all Occaſions of Quarrel | 
with the Clergy: But Hubert died, and his Death threw 
the King into thoſe Troubles which he had hitherto a- 
voided, 
A. D. Tut Right of electing the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
1206. had been for ſome Time conteſted between the Suffr 
Biſhops, and the Auguſtin Monks. Immediately after 
the Death of Hubert, ſome of the Monks met at Mid- 
night in the Cathedral, and elected Reginald, their Sub- 
prior, to the Archiepiſcopal See. The King was offended 
with the Monks, and to appeaſe the Monarch they va- 
cated the Election; proceeded to a new one, and choſe 
Jobn de Gray Biſhop of Norwich, who was recommended 
by the King. Reginald went himſelf to Rome to obtain 
the Confirmation of the Pope; the Biſhop of Norwich 
ſent Deputies for the ſame Pu-poſe; and the Suffragan 
Biſhops ſent a Complaint againſt the Monks aſſuming the 
ſole Right of electing the Archbiſhop: So that this gave 
the Pope an Opportunity of extending that Authority over 
England which his Predeceſſors were not able to accom- 
_: | ; 
Ly INNOCENT declared both the Elections void, or- 
dered the Monks to proceed to a new. Choice, and enjoin- 
ed the Deputies to ele Cardinal Stephen Langton, an Eng- 


ties repreſented to his Holineſs that ſuch an Election was 
repugnant to the ancient Laws and Privileges of the Kin 
an 


k/bman of great Abilities, in his Preſence, The Depu- 
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and Kingdom: However they were awed into Com- A. D. 
pliance; and, as Langton was then at Rome, the Pope 1206, 


immediately confirmed this extraordinary Election, and 
conſecrated the Archbiſhop ele: Beſides, he forbid the 
Biſhops to interpoſe in the Ele&ion of their Metropoli- 


WniLz the Pope ated thus arbitrarily in af, the 
King did the ſame in England. He had led an Army in- 
to Poictou, and reduced that Province to his Obedience; 
but he was again over- reached by Phikp in the Cabinet, 
when he might have been fucceſsful in the Field: Sathat a 
Truce was agreed on for two Years, and Joh returned to 
England, where he entirely alienated the Hearts of his Sub- 
jects, by extorting from them the thirteenth Part of their 
Moveables. This Tax was levied as well upon the Cler- 
gy as the Laity; though the former never gave their 
Conſent, and the latter granted it more thraugh Com- 

ulſion than Affection. if the Money arifing from this 

ax had been employed in the Service of the State; it 
would have been ſome Satisfaction to the People; but 
they had the Vexation to ſee it vainly Ilaviſhed away in 
the Reception of the Emperor, who viſited the King his 
Uncle with a Defign to perſuade him to break the Trace 
with France: Though he found it impoſſible to bring 
Jobn to this Rupture, and returned to Germany, with a 
Preſent of 5000 Marks, which ſerved to defray the Ex- 
pence of his Journey. 


FOHN was diſguſted at the Election of Langton to A. D. 
the See of Canterbury; for it was many Years ſince the 1207. 


Popes pretended to chuſe the Archbiſhops, without the 
Conſent of the Kings; ſatisfying themſelves with con- 
firming the Elections, and obliging the Archbiſhops to 
come and demand the Pall at Rome, ever fince the Year 
668, when Theodorus was Archbiſhop. The Pope en- 
deavoured to pacify the King, who fell into an incon- 


ceivable Fury; expelled the Auguſtin Monks from his King - 


dom; and upbraided the Pope with his arbitrary Conduct, 
telling him this Encroachment was directly contrary to 
the Perogatives of his Crown, from which he was reſolved 
never to depart, nor from the Election of the Biſhop of 
M 4 Norwich 
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A. p. Norwich; threatening to break off all Intercourſe with 
1207. Rome, if the Satisfaction he demanded was denied. 
Happy had it been for England, if its Monarch had 
acted up to his Threat: But this was unhappily prolonged | 
till the Year 1535, when Henry the Eighth had Spirit 


enough to put an End to the papal Power in Exgland. 


' King confiſcated the Eſtates of the Eccleſiaſtics: All reli- 
ious Rites were thrown aſide: The People that were 


Pope, and thoſe who ſubmitted to the Orders of Rome 

were perſecuted by the King. John was not uneaſy at 

the papal Thunders with reſpe& to Spirituals: But it 

gave him great Concern to ſee the Generality of the Peo- 

ple inclined to the Clergy; as he feared the Pope would 

- eExcommunicate him, and abſolve his Subjects from their 

Oath of Allegiance: However, he took the beſt preven- 

; tive Meaſures in his Power, by levying an Army, and 
bw cauſing his Vaſſals to renew their Homage. | 

W 4D. Taz Pope, finding the Interdict ineffectual, at laſt 

pronounced Sentence of Excommunication againſt the 

King, who ſtill remained inflexible, and augmented his 
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| maintain the Peace, quelled an Inſurrection in Aeland by 
\| taking the King of Connaught Priſoner, and compelled the 
| Prince of Wales to deliver him twenty-e'ght Hoſtages. 
This created no ſmall Uneaſineſs in the Pope, who ſent 
two Nuncio's into England, under Colour of procuring 
| Peace between the King and his Clergy : Though his 
| 


might take his Meaſures accordingly. 


— Archbiſhop, to recal the Clergy, and maintain the Pri- 


vileges of the Church. This was an unexpected Con- 
G ceſſion: 


* 


Tux Pope, finding the King determined to maintain 
his Prerogative, ordered the Biſhops of London, Eh, and | 
IForcefier, to put the Kingdom under an Interdi&t : But 
the King ſwore, by God's Teeth, which was his ufual | 
Oath, that if the Kingdom was interdicted, he would 
baniſh the Clergy. As the King would not ſubmit, the 
Biſhops pronounced the Sentence of Interdict; and the 


faithful to their Sovereign fell under the Cenſures of the 


Army; with which he compelled the King of Scotland to 


real Aim was to diſcover the Intentions of John, that he 


A. PD. Tu King offered the Nuncio's to receive Langton as 1 
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ceſſion: But nothing leſs than the moſt abject Submiſſion A. D. 


would ſatisfy the Pope, when he ſaw the King was to be 12TH 


mollified : Therefore, he publiſhed a Bull abſolving the 
People of England from their Oath of Allegiance, and en- 
joining them, upon Pain of Excommunication, to refuſe 
him all Obedience. x 


Tuis was a fatal Blow to the King, as it gave the A. D. 
diſcontented Barons an Opportunity of combining toge- 1212» 


ther for the Reſtoration of the Liberties of their Country, 
which had been greatly infringed by the King, ſince the 
Kingdom was laid under the Interdict. But this was 
followed by a greater Stroke: For the Pope, in a Con- 
ſiſtory of Cardinals, had the Addreſs to get John con- 
victed of Rebellion againſt the holy See; ſo that the Re- 
ſult of the Council was, That he deſerved to be de- 
« poſed, and that the Pope ſhould place another King 
« over England.” Innocent thundered out the Depoſition, 
and commiſſioned Philip King of France to execute the 
Sentence; promiſing him the Remiſſion of all his Sins, 
together with the Crown of England, to him and his Heirs 
for ever, when he had dethroned the Tyrant. | 


Tur French Monarch had already deprived: John of. D. 


Normandy, and he readily undertook the Conqueſt of 
England, appointing Roan for the Rendezvous of his 
Army. The Danger of his Crown raiſed all the Spirit 
of the excommunicated Monarch, who exerted his utmoſt 
Endeavours to oppoſe the threatened Invaſion, and fum- 
moned all his military Tenants. to meet him at Dover. 
But, while the two Monarchs had covered the Sea with 
their Ships, and overſpread the Shores with their Troops, 
the Pope ſent Pandulph, his Nuncio, into Exgland, with 
his final Inſtructions; who met John at Dover; repreſent- 
ed to him the Superiority of the French Army, and con- 
vinced him that moſt of his Barons had promiſed to ſub- 
mit to Philip. | 

Tuis ſtaggered all the Reſolution of the Erg//5 Mo- 


narch: He had ill-treated his Subjects, and had Reaſon 


to diſtruſt his Army. Pandulph perceived the Fears that 
had ſeized the Soul of John; he offered him the Pro- 
tection of the Pope; and _ King, at laſt, accepted it. 
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A. N rather than give up his Crown to the King of France: But 


1213. 
— 


the Way he undertook to preſerve it, rendered him un- 
worthy to wear it. 8 

Tu Nuncio obliged the King to take an Oath, that 
he would obey the Pope in all Things. This gratified all 
the Ambition of Innocent, who inſiſted that John ſhould | 
reſign his Crown into the Hands of his Nuncio, to make | 


an Attonement for his Offences againſt God and the 


Church. Upon this Condition only the King-was to re- 
ceive Abſolution: The Terror of the French Monarch, 
and the Diſaffection of his own Subjects, entirely diſpi- 


rited Jobn; who, after nobly reſiſting the papal Power 


for four Years, was brought in a few Days to bow down 
his Neck with the greateſt Ignominy. The King of | 
England now proftrated himſelf like a mean V aſlal at the | 
Feet of a Romi Prieſt. The Monarch repaired to Dower 
Church; in the Preſence of his People, he took off his 
Crown, diſrobed himſelf of all the Enfigns of Royalty, 
and laid them all at the Feet of the Nuncio, who was 
elevated on a Throne, as the Repreſentative of the Pope. 
After which, the King figned a Charter, whereby he re- 
to the Pope, the Kingdom of England, and the 
Lordſhip of Ireland: Bound himſelf, as a Vaſſal of the 
Holy See, to pay ſeven hundred Marks annually for Exg- 
land, and three hundred for Ireland: Agreed, that if 
himſelf, or any of his Succeſſors, denied the Submiſſion | 
to the Holy See, he ſhould forfeit his Right to the Crown: 
And then did Homage to the Pope, in the Perſon of his 
Nuncio, who kept the Crown and Scepter five Days in | 
his Poſſeſſion. 
Tux King had been long diſregarded by the People; 
but this infamous Submiflion made him entirely contemp- F 
tible; while Pandulph left the Kingdom without ww 
off the InterdiR, or giving the King Abſolution. Though 
Fohn had made his Peace with Rome, Philip was deter- | 


. mined to invade Erg/and, notwithſtanding the Pope re- | 


quired him to defiſt from the Expedition, He feared | 
neither an Excommunication againſt his Perſon, nor an 
Interdi&t againſt his Kingdom: For his real Motive 
was Ambition, though the Pretence was Religion. = IJ 
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the Eng Fleet, commanded by the Earl of SaljÞw:y, A. | 
entirely defeated the French Fleet on the Coaſt of Flangers ; 21 . 
which protected England from this Invaſion; as ſo fatal a 


bat Loſs blaſted all the grand Projects of the French Monarch, 
all and obliged him to return to Paris, extremely mortified 
ald to relinquiſh an Undestaking which had coſt him Six- 
ke ty Thouſand Pounds in the Preparations. 

he | Taz Courage of the Zagliſh King was ſo ſuddenly - 
e- raiſed by this Victory, that he reſolved to carry the War 
h, into France, for the Recovery of his loſt Dominions: 
di- But juſt as he was ready to embark at Port/mouth, the 


Barons ſent him Word, they could not attend him, unleſs 
he was firſt abſolved from his Excommunication. How- 
of ever, he was ſoon abſolved by Cardinal Langton, and re- 
he ſumed his Deſign of invading France; though the Ba- 
er rons refuſed to attend him; pretending, that they had 
lis ſpent all their Money. | 
Ys Tu diſappointed Monarch formed a Reſolution to 
as chaſtiſe the Diſobedience of his Barons; who alſo renew- 
e. ed their Confederacy, to obtain the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
e- their ancient Privileges; which the King at bis late Ab- 
E ſolution, as well as at his Coronation, had ſworn to re- 
e ſtore to his Subjects. This was the firſt Confederacy 
8 made in England, for the Defence of the national Intereſt 
if BY againſt the regal Power: But the King threw himſelf un- 
n der the Protection of the Pope; and, more ſervilely than 
: before, made a ſecond Reſignation of his Crown to the 
s Legate of Rome, who took off the Interdict, after it had 
n lain fix Years upon the Kingdom. 

JOHN, to his eternal Infamy, thus protected by the , 1 
papal Authority, invaded France with a numerous Army, 1216. 
and reduced Poitou; while Philip was employed in the ——* 
Low-Countries againſt the Emperor and the Earl of Fan- 
ders, Prince Lewis, the Son of Philip, raved an Army 
to oppoſe the Enghſb; and, Philip having gained the fa- 
mous Battle of Bowixes in Flanders, John demanded a 
Trace, which was made for five Years; after this he re- 
turned to Exgland, to encounter more Dangers at Home, 
than he met with Abroad. 


Taz 
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A. D. Tur Charter granted by Henry the Firſt contained the 
1214: Liberties enjoyed by the People of England, during the 
Dominion of the Saxon Kings. Theſe Liberties had 
been violated by his Succeſſors, and John had not taken 
one Step towards their Reſtoration : Therefore, the Ba- | 
rons reſolved to demand in a Body the Renewal of this 
Charter; and, in Caſe of Neceſſity, to compel the King | 
to comply with their conftitutional Requeſt. 
ALL Diſtinctions between the Saxon and Norman Names 
were now aboliſhed, and the Name of Engliſimen was 
univerſally adopted by the Deſcendants of the Norman 
Conquerors, who kept firm Poſſeſſion of England, while 
they loſt their ancient Seat of Normandy. The Nermans 
gradually put on the Exgliſb Genius, wholly addicted to 
b Liberty, and wanted to have the Saxons Laws revived by | 
all the Kings ſince the Congueror; which the People.of 
the Saxon Blood were intitled to by Birth, and thoſe of | 
the Norman Pedigree by Compact. 333 
A. D. Tur King had no Allies Abroad, and was ill- beloved 
1215-at Home. The Barons expected that the common Pee, 
ple would join them in the Defence of their common In- 
tereſts, and they took this favourable Opportunity to de- 
mand the Reſtoration of their Liberties. They aſſem- 
bled in a Body, and came to the King at London; demand- 
ing the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Laws of Edward the 
Confefſor, and the Renewal of the Charter of Henry the 
Firſt. The King put them off for a Time; which being | 
elapſed, the Barons took the Field at Sazford, with a 
powerful Army, conſiſting of 2000 Knights, beſides Þ| 
other Horſe and Foot. The King was at Oxfird, where 
they ſent him a Memorial of the Laws and Cuſtoms, | 
which they wanted to have reſtored : But John ſwore, in 
a violent Rage, He never would grant his Subjects 
«© fach Liberties as would make himſelf a Slave.” The 
Conſequence of this was a Civil War, which bathed Exg- 
land in Blood; till the Genius of the Nation, and the Spi- 
rit of Liberty, -prevailed over the Obſtinacy of the King, 
and the Force of 'Tyranny. 4 | we | 
Tur Barons, finding their legal Meaſures of no Ef. 
fe, took to their Arms; electing Robert Fitz -M alter for 
their 
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their General, whom they ſtiled h Marſhal of the Army A. D. 
of God, and of holy Church. They ſeized Bedford, entered 1215- 


London, and beſieged the King in the Tower; who found 
himſelf deſerted by the neutral Lords, as they now 
eſpouſed the common Cauſe of the Kingdom. The 
King therefore complied, when he could not reſiſt; 
and it was agreed that he ſhould meet the Barons, on a 
certain Day in Runnemead, or the Mead of Council, be- 
tween Staines and Windſor, to conclude this Affair. 

Tur King and the Barons accordingly met, on the 
fifth of June, in Runnemead, where Treaties concerning 
the Peace of the Kingdom had been frequently held a- 
mong the Saxons. It was at this Place, that the Barons 
obtained the ſacred Charter of thcir" Liberties, called 
Magna Charta; as alſo the Charter of the Liberties of the 
Foreft : From which Time, theſe two Charters have been 
the Foundation of the Ezg// Liberties ; notwithſtandin 
the Endeavours of John himſelf, and ſome of his Succei- 
ſors, to get them annulled: For theſe Charters were 
eſteemed the Palladium of the Hritiſb Conſtitution ; and 
the People were ſo tenacious of their recovered Rights, 
that they brought one Monarch to the Block, and cauſed 
another to abdicate the Throne, rather then ſuffer theſe 
Charters to be violated by any arbitrary Pr ings. 

Taz King intended not to bind himſe}f with Chains of 
Parchment; and, though he had ratified theſe Charters 


. with a ſolemn Oath, he could not reſt till he had freed 


himſelf from a Yoke, which to him ſeemed intolerable. 
The Pope had lately offered the Crown of England to the 
firſt Perſon who could conquer it; and the King had now. - 
offered the Eſtates of his Barons to any Foreigners who 
would aſſiſt him to reduce them to his Power. The 
Pope annulled the two Charters, abſolved the King from 
his Oath, and enjoined the Barons to renounce what 
they had extorted from their Sovereign. In the mean 
Time, great Numbers of Foreigners were raiſed in Fan- 
ders and France, all Soldiers of Fortune, who recollected 
that M illiam the Conqueror won the Kingdom by ſuch Aſ- 
fiſtance, and were ready to venture their Lives to gain an 
Eſtate: Great Numbers of them arrived at Dover: oe 
8 
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A. D. Hugh de Bowes, with 40,000 of theſe Adventurers, pe. 


1215. riſhed in the Sea. 
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1216. 


— wveſted Windſor: After w 


Tue King divided this Army of foreign Troops into 
two Bodies, which ravaged the whole Kingdom in a | 
mercileſs Manner. The Barons, inſtead of recovering | 
their Liberties, beheld their Eſtates plundered by Fo- 
reigners; which cauſe* them to apply for Aſſiſtance to the 
King of France, promiſing the Crown to his Son Lewis, 
if he freed them from the Tyranny of hn. Philip 
wanted only an Opportunity to invade Exgland, and ſent 
his Son with 700 Ships to aſſiſt the Barons. The French 
Troops landed at Sandwich, and took Rocheſter, while 
Jobn retired to Wincheſter; having prevailed on the Pope 
to excommunicate both the French Prince and the Engl/þ 
Barons. But the Barons ſwore Fealty to Lewis, and he 
ſwore to reſtore them their ancient Privileges. 

Tux King was deſerted by iome of his Mercenaries; 
ſo that the Prince beſieged Dover, while the Barons in- 

Fich, the whole Country was ra- 
vaged by both Parties; but they came to no Engagement. 
The King expected the Barons would be inſolently treated 
by the French, 'and return to their Obedienc2: He was 
right in his Conjecture; but, before he could extricate 
himſelf out of his Troubles, he died of a violent Fever, 
occaſioned by Grief and Fatigue, at Newar#, in Nottingham- 
Hire, on the eighteenth of Oober, in the fifty-firſt 'Year 
of his Age, and the ſeventeenth of his Reign : Being bu- 
ried at Worceſter. q 

Ir this Monarch had many Vices, he ſufficiently ſuf- 

fered for them in his Life; though the Monkifh Writers 
erſecuted his Memory after Death. His Love of Plea- 
re made him commit many Acts derogatory to his Ho- 
nour: He was tyrannical in Proſperity, but dejected in 
Adverfity : He loſt his Provinces abroad; but his Atten- 
tion to maritime Affairs defended his Coaſts at Home. 
His Reign ſhews us the ſad Effects of violated Faith, and 
arbitrary Oppreſion : But it is no great Credit to Prero- 
zative, that this King, who had no very good Title, un- 
ſs by Election, was the firft Vindicator of it in a vio- 
lent Manner. However, Speed imagines, © That if his 
Reign 
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«« Reign had not fallen out in the Time of ſo turbulent 
« a Pope, ſuch ambitious neighbouring Princes, and 
« ſuch diſloyal Subjects; nor his Story into the Hands of 
« exaſperated Writers, he had appeared a King of as 
great Renown as Misfortunes.” 

Kinc John ordained the legal Afize of Bread; infli- 
tuted the preſent Forms of civil Government in Londen, 
and moſt other Cities in the Kingdom; he was the firſt 
who coined ſterling Money; he eſtabliſhed the Eng 
Laws in Heland; and gave the Cinque Ports the Privile- 
ges they enjoy at this Day. | 3 

By his Queen, Jſabella of Avgouleme, he had Iſſue 
Henry his eldeſt Son, who ſucceeded him; and Richard, 
who was afterwards King of the Romans, born in 1208: 
Joan, his eldeſt Daughter, was married in 1221 to Alexan- 
der King of Scotland; Eleanor; and1{/abella, married in 1235 
to Frederick the ſecond Emperor of Germany. He had 
alſo four illegitimate Sons; and a natural Daughter na- 
med Joan, who married Lleauellen the Great, Prince 
North Wales. 


Arthur, of Bretagne, claim'd the Crown by Right; 
But John poſſeſs d it by ſuperior Might. 
A War enſu'd: Young Arthur Captive lies; 
And cruelly, by John, his Nephew dies: 
While Normanay is made the Gallic Prey, 
And never more ſubmits t England's Sway. 

The Papal Pride was now in Exgland ſhown ; 
And meanly Jobs ſurrenders up his Crown: 
The Romiſb Nuncio ſees the proſtrate King 
Beneath his Feet: But Eugland ſcorn d the Thing! 
Her Barons glow'd with Freedom's ſacred Fire; 
Their Country's Glory did their Breaſts inſpire: 
They ſu'd in Peace, then nobly fhone in Arms; 
And Civil Rage ſent forth her wild Alarms; 
Till Ego Heroes Engle Freedom won, 
— GREAT CHARTER bleſs'd each Cagi 
Lov'd Ara! ſacred Bulwark of our Laws! 
Oh, never more may England 11 a Cauſe, 


To 
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To call her free-born Sons, thoſe Rights to ſave, 
Which this Great Charter to their Country gave. 


7IIL HENRY Ill, frnamed of Wincheſter, 


the twenty-eighth King of England, and the | 


_ eighth from the Norman Conqueſt. 


A.D. ITHER the People of England had ſome legal 
1216, Rights before the Conqueſt, or not: And if they 
had, which muſt be allowed, it was Time to endeavour 
for their Reſtoration. If William the Firſt was an Intru- 
der, and came in by Force of Arms only, he was but a 
' ſucceſsful Uſurper; and the People, being under a Force, 
could not loſe their Rights: If he came in with Pretence 
of Title, Title continued them in their Rights; and 
zeither Way was juſtifiable. From this important Period 
= of the Eng/jþ Hiſtory, we may diſcover the promiſed 
Land of Liberty, as from Mount Piſgah: © we view the 
© more than Egyptian Bondage from which the Nation 
was delivered, and the more than Roman Privileges to 
| « which ſhe became intitled:” Yet the Wax was hardly 
cold, when he who granted this ſacred Charter, wanted 
to cancel it; and, as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, his Suc- 
ceſſors alſo aimed at the Revocation of this Charter, and 
that of the Foreſts. ; | ; 
Ix the Reign of Henry the Third, may be perceived 
how the Irregularities of a Father or Predeceſſor, involve 
the Son and Succeſſor in a Remainder of Troubles, and 


entail its Misfortunes upon the Nation. John had by his 
Will appointed Henry his Succeſſor: But though the 


young Prince was only twelve Vears of Age, the Earl of 
Pembroke got him unanimouſly crowned at Glouceſfer, on 
the twenty-eighth of Odtober, by the Biſhops of Win- 
chefter and Bath, in the Preſence of the Romiſb Legate, 
as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was then at Rome. The 
uſual Oath was adminiſtered to the young Prince; =_ 

| | which, 
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which, the Legate cauſed him to do Homage to the Holy A. D. 
See. The Earl of Pembroke was appointed Regent, 1218. 


during the Minority ; and the Barons preferred their na- 
tural Allegiance to Henry, before their artificial Obliga- 
tions to Lewis: So that the Affairs of the latter ſuddenly 
declined, at the Time they ſeemed to be the moſt proſ- 
us. The Pope renewed the Excommunication a- 
gainſt the Prince of France, and a Truce was concluded 
during the Chriſimas Holidays; when Lewis held a Parlia- 
ment at Oxford, and the Regent another at Cam- 
bridge. M 
Tu Truce was prolonged to Eaſer; after which a 
Body of the French, commanded by the Earl of Perche, 
undertook: the Siege of Lincoln Caſtle, and the Regent 
was determined to relieve the Beſieged. The Citizens 
were in the French Intereſt, and the French were in 
Poſſeſſion of the City: But the Earl of Pembroke threw a 
Reinforcement into the Caſtle, then ſtormed the City, 
flew the French General with moſt of his Troops, and 
gave the Soldiers Liberty to plunder the Citizens. | 


Trae French Prince ſent for a Reinforcement from A. D. 
France: But thoſe Troops were intercepted, and deſtroyed _1217- 


by the Engh/þ Fleet. This obliged Lewis to think of a 
Peace, and it was granted by the Regent, whoſe ſole 
Aim was to put the young King in the peaceable Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown. The Treaty was concluded on the 
eleventh of September, in an Iſland in the Thames, near 
Staines; by which it was ſtipulated that the City of Len- 
don ſhould enjoy her ancient Privileges: That all the 
Engliſb who took up Arms againſt King John, ſhould 
ſwear Fealty to King Henry: That Lewis ſhould de- 
liver up all Places in his Poſſeſſion in England, and en- 
deavour to reſtore what his Father had taken from King 
John in France. 

Uron the Concluſion of this Treaty, Lewis returned 
to France, and Henry made a publick Entry into London; 
where he was received with great Splendour, and univer- 
ſal Acclamations of Joy. Thus, by the prudent Manage- 
ment of the Regent, the vanquiſhed Barons obtained 


more ſolid Advantages than they could have ag 
om 
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A. D. from a Wan: becauſe, the latter would have ſubject. 
A ed them to a foreign Power, and perhaps beyond all 'Re. 
dess, as the French on this Occafion, might have kept 
a longer Footing in Exgland, than the Enghfþo did after- 
wards in France, when Henry the fixth of England was 
acknowledged King of that Country. | 
A. B. Tus King of Scotland, and the Prince of Wales, were 
3218: included in this Treaty; the former of which came to 
Northampton, and paid Henry Homage for the Fees he held ; 


in E:glan!. The Regent then ordered the Charters of . 
King John to be obſerved, and died, to the inexpreſſible _y 


Grief of the People; being ſucceeded, as Regent, by 
Peter des Roches, Biſhop of Wincheſter; and Hubert d: Ur 
Burgh was appointed chief Juſticiary of England. th 

A. D. Tu Death of the Regent, renewed the Calamities of £ 

3229: the Kingdom. The Earl of Albemarle acted like a petty 
Sovereign, or rather like a Tyrant, in his Caftles of Rock. Wi ©! 
" ingham and Bibam : But, after making a ſtrong Defence, 7 
he was pardoned, on account of his great Service; done 
to King John; Which was a fatal Precedent, as it en- 4 
— other Barons to commit the ſame Fault, with- 7 
out Dread of Puniſhment. 

A.D. HUBERT d BURGH married the eldeſt Siſter iſ * 

23222: to the King of Scotland; but, inftead of treading in the il © 
— Steps of the late Regent, he ſoon rendered himſelf odious il © 
to the People. About this Time, a Quarrel happened 
between the Citizens of London, and the Inhabitants of 
Weſtminſter : But it was ſoon appeaſed; when Hubert 
ordered ſome of the Ringleaders to be immediately hanged, 
cut off ſome of their Hands, while others had their No- 
ſes and Ears cut off: Which was contrary to the Tenor 
of Magna Charta, whereby every Man was to be tried 
by his Peers. 

A. D. That Parliament requeſted the Kin ng that the Charter 

2223: of Liberties might be maintained ; and though, one of the 
OCourtiers ſaid, it was unreaſonable to defire the Execution 
of a Charter extorted by Violence, Henry ordered the | 
Charters of the King his Father to be ſtrictly obſerved. 
Had he always continued in this Diſpoſition, it would 
have protected the Peace of his Kingdom, and 3 | 
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his own Felicity, for want of which, both were after- A. D. 
wards diſturbed. | — -Y 

Taz Juſticiary obtained a Bull from the Pope, declar- 
ing the King of Age: The Barons diſregarded the Bull: 

But Hubert, by an ungenerous Stratagem, prevailed on 
ſome of the Nobles to ſurrender up their Caſtles to the 
Crown; which made himſelf deteſted, and the King 
diſliked, 

LEVIS the Eighth of France ſucceeded his Father A. D. 
Philip Auguſius; and, inſtead of reſtoring the conquer- 1224: 
ed Provinces to England, he took the Advantage of the 
Minority of its King by leading an Army into Saintonge ; 
under no better a: Pretence for breaking the Peace, than 
that Henry, as Duke of Guienne, was not- afliſting at his 
Coronation. The Parliament of England granted their A. D. 
King a Fifteenth to oppoſe the French; and the King 1225- 
again ordered the Charters to be executed. An Army 
was ſent into Guienme, under the Command of Prince 
Richard and the Earl of Saliſbury, who made ſome. Pro- 
greſs; but were ſtopped by the Pope, who ordered all 
Chriſtian Princes not to give any Diſturbance to the 
French King, as he had engaged to command a Cruſade 
againſt the Albigen/es, a perſecuted Se& of Reformiſts, 
whom the Pope ſtiled Heretics, and again whom he firſt 
erected the Bloody Inquiſition. 

Tu King of England was now declared to be of full AD, 
Age, by his Parliament: But he began his Majority by —— 
an Act of Injuſtice, obliging all thoſe who had Charters 
to renew them, in Imitation of the Example ſet him bx 
: his Uncle Richard the Firſt; not confidering, that all 
- WJ 2njuſt Methods invented by Princes to extort Money from 
| WY fÞeir Subjects, are ſo many inexhauſtible Springs of Op- 

prefhon ; as Succeſlors ſeldom fail to follow ſuch uncon- 
ſtitutional Precedents. 
HUBERT now endeavoured to render the King ab- A. D. 
ſolute; who began to diſcover ſuch Principles of Oppreſ- 227+ 
hon and Tyranny, as afforded a terrible Proſpect for the 4 
future: He exacted large Sums of Money on the People; 
and, entirely to alienate their Affections, he annulled the 
two ſacred Charters granted by bis Father ; pretending he 
. Was 
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A. D. was not obliged to ſtand to what he had promiſed during 
3227- his Minority. The Barons, aſſiſted by Prince Richard, 


took up Arms; but the Prince was reconciled to his Bro- 
ther, and the Confederacy was diſſolved. 


A.D. GREGORY the Ninth was now in the papal Chair; 
. and, on the Death of Langton, he appointed Richard l. 


. Grand, Chancellor of Lincoln, to fill the archiepiſcopal 


Dignity of Canterbury: He alſo exacted a Tenth from the | 


Clergy; and the King was afraid of oppoſing him : For 
they ſtood by each other, whenever the Buſineſs was to 
extort Money from the People. 


A.D. HENRY now proſecuted his Deſign of recovering by 
1229- Arms the Provinces taken from his Father : But if he had 


done this ſooner, he might have been more ſucceſsful ; as 
France had been lately embroiled in civil Diflentions, 
which were now accommodated. He ſet ſail from Por!/- 
mouth, with a numerous Army, and landed in Bretagne; 
where he employed himſelf in ſuch a Manner as ſhewed 
his little Inclination for War. The Entertainments and 
Diverſions in the Camp, made it ſeem, as if he and his 
Army left England only for a Journey of Pleaſure; to 
which. he ſhamefully returned, after he had ſpent all his 
Treaſure, and the French were approaching towards 
Bretagne; though the Earls of Chefter and Pembroke de- 
fended that Duchy with a ſmall Body. of Troops. 


A. D. HENRY, on his Return to England, found he could 
3237. not prevail upon the People to continue that War which 
he had ſo badly begun: Therefore he renewed his Ex- 


actions. and made an unſucceſsful] Attack upon the Prince 
of Wales. But he was now ſenſible of the bad Counſel 
and Conduct of the Juſticiary, whom he deprived of his 
Dignity, and ſent to the Caſtle of the Devizes. 


A. D. Tu Biſhop of Winchefter was now the royal Favou- 
2233 rite; who alſo thought of grooming with an abſolute 


Power. He was jealous of the Power of the Barons, 
and prevailed upon the King to ſend for about 200 


Knights from Gaſcony and Poictou, on whom he conferzed | 
the moſt conſiderable Employments, to the great Detri- | 


ment of the noble Families in England. The Barons were 
exaſperated with theſe Procedures ;- they formed a Con- 


federacy 3 |} 
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federacy; and threatened to ele& a new King, if Henry A. D. 
removed not from his Perſon and Councils, the Biſhop of 1233- 
IVinchefter, and the Foreigners: But the King ordered the | 
Eſtates of the Barons to be plundered. f 

Tus Earl of Pembroke, finding the Barons were hurt 
by their own Diſſentions, retired into Wales; where he 
was joined by the degraded Juſticiary Hubert de Burgh, 
and was too formidable for the King. However, by a 
Stratagem laid by the Biſhop of ¶incheſter, the Earl went 
over into Ireland, and loſt his Life by Aſſaſſins. 

Tur Pope having appointed Edmund, Canon of Saliſ- A. D. 
bury, to fill the See of Canterbury; the new Archbiſhop ſoon 1234. 
prevailed upon the King to diſgrace his Prime Miniſter, 
and the favourite Strangers: After which, England felt 
a State of Tranquility, and Henry married Eleanor, ſe- 
cond Daughter of Raymond Earl of Provence. But the bad 
Conduct of Henry began to revive, which drew upon him 
the Contempt of his Subjects; and this Contempt proved 
very prejudicial to him with Reſpect to foreign Princes: 
Though Llewellin, or Lewellyn, Prince of Wales, did Ho- 
mage to him for his Dominions. | | | 

SIMON ds MONTFORD, a Frenchman, now be- A. D. 
came the principal Confident to the Sings who gave 1237. 
him his Siſter in Marriage: But he afterwards proved his 
greateſt Enemy. The Barons apprehended the Influence 
of Foreigners was reviving, and compelled the King to 
redreſs their Grievances: While the Pope ſent a Legate 
-- fleece the Engliſſʒ Flock, which he did to the very 

One, - . | us 

As the French had taken Poſſeſſion of Part of Poitou, A. D. 
Henry renewed the War, with the Hopes of recovering it 1242. 

all: But, though aſſiſted by the Earl of Marche, he was 
defeated at Tailleberg ; and loſt all Poifop, before Lewis 
granted him a Truce for five Years, which even then he 
would not grant unleſs Henry paid him 5000/. yearly. 
On his Return to England, he extorted great Sums from 4. p. 
the 7ewws, and ſpent it as laviſhly ; for at one Entertain- 1243. 
ment he had 30, 000 Diſhes. The Parliament, tired of 
his Oppreſſion, were taking Meaſures to deprive him of 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs; but he prorogued 1 

ent 
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A! b. liament, and left the Clergy to the Mercy of a new F: 
2243: bloodfucking Nuncio from Rome, who exacted many Im. ſc: 
© 20a upon the Clergy; thongh the Barons obliged 

im to quit the Kingdom, and complained of their on 

Grievances to a General Council aſſembled at Lyon ed 

Moſt of the Church Benefices were beſtowed on Italia hi 

Eccleſiaſtics, the yearly Value of whoſe Incomes amount. N 

ed to 60,000 Marks; which was a Sum exceeding ati C 

that Time the whole Revenue of the Crown. But the vi 

Pope for ſeveral Years continued to oppreſs the Engl; S 

Clergy ; and was vainly oppoſed by the Laity. D 

Tur King was now upbraided by his Parliament, for ſe 

1243, his immoderate Kindneſs, and exceflive Liberalities to w 

—— Foreigners; for his Contempt of his native Subjects; as al. Er 

ſo his Negligence in encouraging Trade, and protecting R 

Merchants, of whom he even exacted illegal Impoſitions. WM © 

But the King diſſolved the Parliament, for Fear they at 
ſhould proceed to more vigorous Reſolutions. He pre. 

tended to be under an indiſpenſible Neceſſity of making Wl 4 

War againft France; and, after violently extorting Mo- li. 

ney from ſome of his Subjects, meanly endeavoured to h. 

borrow more from others: He even ſold his Plate and b. 

Jewels to the Citizens of London: But the People knew ir 

that the King was ſtrictly forbid by the Pope to diſturb ff 

the Dominions of the French Monarch, who was now in F 

the Holy Land; and therefore they refuſed to lend him 

Money. Henry then pretended, that he would go and Wi * 

wage War againſt the Saracens of Paleſtine; demanded an C 

Aid to enable him to undertake the Expedition: But this de 

was refuſed by the Parliament; and the King raiſed i k 

large Sums by making Inquiſition in all the Counties cor.- Wl © 

cerning Treſpaſſes upon the Royal Foreſts. n 

A. . SIMON A MOM FORD, now created Earl of nt © 

1252. Leiceſter, had ſuppreſſed a Rebellion in Guienne; but the Wl © 
— Gaſcoyns accuſed him of ſeveral Miſdemeanors; and the 

Fearl came over to England to be tried by his Peers. Upon © 

his Trial, the King called him a Traitor: But the Earl, © 

told him, © he lied; and, were he not a King, he would ll ” 

* make him eat his Words.” Perhaps, this is the only f 

Inſtance of a Subject giving his Sovereign the Lie 3 | 
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Face: Yet the King became reconciled to the Earl, and A. D. 


ſent him Governor again to Gvienne. 


1252. 


Tnis Aﬀront from the Earl of Leiceſter was not the 


only Thing that diſturbed the King: For having demand- 
ed a Subfidy of the Clergy, they refuſed it; 1 — 
him in very harſh Terms for his Extortions, Tyranny, 
Nonperformance of Promiſes, and Breach of Oaths. The 
Citizens of London reſented an Innovation upon their Pri- 
vileges, as the King commanded them to ſhut up their 
Shops during Wefftminfter Fair, which continued fifteen 
Days. And the Nation in general was exaſperated to 
ſee him abſolutely governed by Foreigners, to whom he 
was ſo profuſe in his Favours, that the annual Income 
enjoyed by them amounted to 70, ooo Marks, when the 
Revenue of the Crown ſcarce exceeded a third Part of 
that Sum; and Man/e/, one of his Favourites, enjoyed 
at one Time ſeven hundred Eccleſiaſtical Preferments. 


lament to ſuppreſs it: But they would not grant it, till 
he promiſed them to obſerve the Charters granted them 
by his Father. Accordingly an Afﬀfembly was convened 
in W:fminfter Hall, at which were preſent all the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, with lighted Tapers in their 
Hands. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury denounced a ter- 
rible Curſe againſt thoſe who ſhonld oppoſe the Obſer- 
vance of the two Charters, violate the Laws, or alter the 
Conſtitutions of the Kingdom. Aﬀter which, the Char- 
ters were read alond, and confirmed by the King ; who 
kept his Hand on his Breaſt, during the whole Ceremony, 
to ſhew that he fincerely conſented to what was pro- 
nounced. This done, every one threw down his Taper 
on the Ground, and wiſhed, that thoſe who wiolated the 
Charters night ſmoke thus in Hell! 
Tux King laid out in the Preparations for the War in 
Guienne the Money granted by the Parliament for the Voy- 
age to the Hely Land. He aſſembled an Army at Portſ- 
auth, and landed at Bourdeaux. The Gaſctoyns were foon 
ſabdued; and the King of Caftiſe married Ekanor his 
Siſter to Prince Z#wward, the eldeſt Son of the King of 
England, 


Taz King of Caftile raiſed an Inſurrection in Guienne, A. D. 
and the King of England demanded a Subſidy of the Par- 2253- 


1253. 


A.D. 
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England, who granted the Prince the Sovereignty of Gui. 


253. enne, Ireland, and Wales. 


A. D. 


1254. 


Ox the Return of Henry to E gland, the Pope offered 
the Crown of the Tavs Sicilies for Prince Edmund his ſecond 


Son; and Henry accepted the Offer: Though the Crown 


belonged to Conradin, the Son of Conrade Emperor of 
Germany, and was never wore by Edmund. However, Henn 
projected the Conqueſt of Sicihh, and raiſed great Sums for 
the Expedition: But it was eaſy to perceive, that he waz 


engaging in an Undertaking, which all the ready Money] 


in the Kingdom would not ſuffice to accompliſh. 'The 
Pope only granted S:cily to impoveriſh England; for Henn 
could uſe no Means in order to raiſe Money, but what 
the Pope readily approved: The Clergy were obliged to 
pay Money they had not borrowed, and to the Payment 
of which they were bound without knowing any Thing 
of the Matter. 


A. D. In this unfortunate Reign, it ſeems as if a Confluence 
Nef malignant Influences met in England, to impoveriſh 


the Nation. Prince Richard, Brother to Henry, was 
elected King of the Romans; and he took the immenſe 
Sum of 700,000 l. into Germany to ſupport his Election: 
While the King amaſſed 950,000- Marks for the Sicilian 
Expedition. The People were too grievouſly oppreſſed 
not to complain of the King ; the Clergy were too ſevere- 
ly treated not to murmur againſt the Pope; and the Ba- 


rons were too much neglected not to think of humbling 


A. D. 


1258. 


the Pride of Foreigners. Solemn Oaths could not bind 
this Proteus King; more violent Meaſures were neceſſary; 
and the Barons undertook to reform the Government 
themſelves; though the King promiſed to join with them 
in this Reformation. 

AccorDINnGLY a Parliament was held at Oxford, where 
twenty - four Commiſſioners were choſen, twelve for the 
King, and twelve for the Barons, to draw up the Articles 
of the intended Reformation; Simon de Montford Earl of 


Leiceſter being Preſident of the Council; and this is ſup- 


poſed to be the firſt Time that the Repreſentatives of the 
Commons were admitted to fit in Parliament. The Com- 


miſſioners drew up ſix Articles, whereby it was agreed irs 
e ' 


a 
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the King was to confirm the Great Charter, to let the A. D. 
public Officers be choſen by the Commiſſioners, to deliver 1258: 
to them the Cuſtody of his. Caſtles, and to hold three Par- 
liaments annually. The Parliament approved of, and the 
King aſſented to theſe Articles; which were called, The 
Statutes or Proviſions of Oxford. The Prerogative was 
now bounded by Law; and if John loſt himſelf by too 
vigorouſly oppoſing the Pope; Henry was loſt by too ſer- 
vilely making himſelf his Slave. The Foreigners quitted 
the Kingdom, when they were thus deprived of their 
Power; and the Barons not only ſwore to ſtand by the 
Proviſions of Oxford with their Lives and Fortunes,” but 
alſo paſſed an Act for the perpetual Baniſhment of the 
Foreigners. | 

Tux unfortunate Henry found himſelf ſtripped of all A. D. 
his Authority in England; and alſo renounced all his Pre. 
tenſions on Normandy and Anjou, in Favour of Lewis of 
France. Butthough he had no great Spirit, he could not 
ſubmit to the Loſs of his Authority: He therefore got the 
Pope to abſolve him from his Oath concerning the Oxford 
Proviſions, told the Parliament that he would no longer 
regard theſe Articles, and took Refuge in the Tower of 
100 London. 


ed THz Barons were determined to compel the King to A. D, 
re. the Obſervance of the Oxford Proviſions, and every Thing 1262. 
a- tended to a Civil War; when the Barons agreed to mo- ; 


ng derate theſe Articles, and the King to confirm them after 

nd their Alteration. But this Tranquility was ſhort; for the A. D. 

-y; WW Barons reſolved to maintain the Oxford Proviſions by 1263. 

ent Arms, aſſembled their Troops, and appointed the Earl of f 

em £eicefter their General. | 
Tux King promifed to confirm the Proviſions; he 

ere broke this Promiſe; and then the Barons began in Earneſt 

he to open the War. The Earl of Leicefter took Poſſeſſion 

les of London, when Henry ſubmitted to refer all their Diffe- 

of rences to the King of France, who declared the Proviſions 

of Oxford to be null and void: Upon which the Barons 

he renewed the War. The King gained ſeveral Advantages 

m- over the Barons; took many Places, and attempted to 

at ſeize London: But the Citizens offered him Battle; at 

he WY Vox. I. N which 
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A. D. Which he was ſo much ſurprized that he retired into 


1263. Suſſex. 

Ip Tus Earl of Leicefler followed the King, and both 

1264. Armies encamped near Lewes; where the Barons found 

-»— him inflexible, and renounced their Fealty. This brought 
on the Battle of Lexwes, which was fought on the 14th of 
May. The royal Army was —— by the King, 
his Son Prince Edward, and his Brother the King of the 
Romans. The Barons Army was commanded by the Earl 
of Leiceſter, Nicolas Segrave, the Earl of Glouceſter, and 
Henry de Montford, Son to the Earl of Leicefter. The royal 
Army was ſoon defeated; the two Kings made Priſoners ; 
and about 5000 Men killed on both Sides. A Negocia- 
tion was ſet on Foot, and ſome Articles agreed upon, 
called the Miſe, or the Agreement of Lewes; whereby 
Prince Edward and his Couſin Henry, were to remain as 
Hoſtages in the Cuſtody of the Barons, till all Things 
were ſettled by Authority of Parliament. 

THE Barons drew up a new Plan of Government, 
whereby two Knights of each County, and one or two 
Burgeſſes for each Borough, were to ſit in Parliament, as 
Repreſentatives of the People. From whence many Writers 
affirm, the original Right of Commons to fit in Parlia- 
ment takes Date. 'The Parliament confirmed the Barons 
Plan; appointed nine Lords to take upon them the Ad- 
miniſtration of public Aﬀairs; and compelled the King to 

ive his Conſent. In the mean Time, Queen Eleanor col- 

ected a numerous Army in France, to reſtore her Huſband 

by Foreigners: But they were detained ſo long by con- 
trary Winds, that they diſbanded. 

A.D. Tus Earl of Leicefier behaved to the King like a Con- 

1265, queror, and to the People like a King. He releaſed 

rince Edward out of Dower Caſtle; but confined him 

with the King; whom he took with him againſt the Ear! 


of Gloucefier, who had taken up Arms againſt Leiceſter, as 
he imagined he was aſpiring to the Crown, Prince E. 
award eſcaped from Leiceſter at Hereford, and joined Glou- 
cefter ; when he found himſelf at the Head of a numerous 
Army. Leiceſter was obliged to retire, and his Son Simon 
was defeated by the Prince near Eveſham in Worcefterfpirt 
; V. nere 
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where the Father was encamped; who alſo was defeated A- D. 
the next Day, and ſlain. Prince Edward obtained this 


complete Victory on the 4th of Augul; and reſtored the 
King to his Liberty, which he had loſt fourteen Months 
before, at the Battle of Lewes. It is uncertain whether the 
Fate of Leiceſler was more worthy of Blame than of Pity: 
Though modern Writers ſtigmatize him with the Name 
of the Engliſb Catiline. The confederate Barons now 
felt the Revenge of their Monarch; and thoſe who a little 
before were perſecuted, became Perſecutors in their 
Turn. 


in the Iſle of Axholme in Lincolnſhire. Prince Edvard 
was ſent with an Army into thoſe Parts, and obliged them 
to ſurrender: They were pardoned by the King; and 
Tranquillity was ſoon after promiſed to the Kingdom. 


vent the Earl of Leiceſter from ſeizing it: But he now be- 
held the King and the Prince act with leſs Moderation in 
the Flow of their Proſperity. This gave the Earl great 
Concern ; becauſe, though Prince Edward had promiſed 


for himſelf and the King, to protect the Liberties of the 


Subject, the King was returning to his former Courſes : 
which made the Earl think of oppoſing his Progreſs in 
Time. He retired to his own Eſtate on the Borders of 
Wales, where he made a League with Leavelhyn, and ſome 
neighbouring Barons; who afſembled an Army, and 
marched to London, while the King was on an Expedition 
againſt ſome Malecontents in the Iſle of Eh. 

Tu Earl of Glouceſter took Poſſeſſion of the Tower 
of London, and then publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring he . 
had taken up Arms, to obtain reaſonable Terms for the 
Malecontents, who were then called the Diſinberited. 
The King advanced towards London, and encamped at 
Stratford, within three Miles of the City: But Gloucefter, 
finding he had relied upon uncertain Aſſiſtances, made 
his Peace with the King: After which, the Malecon- 
tents were reduced in the Iſle of Ez; and the hg 

N 2 


Tur King gave Way to his Paſſion, and conſidered A. D. 
the Barons as Rebels: So that ſeveral of them aſſembled 1266. 


Wnar the Earl of Gloucefler had done for the King, A. D. 
was not ſo much to enlarge the royal Power, as to pre- 1267- 
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A.D. that had for five Years tormented the Kingdom, were ex- 
.3267- tinguiſhed. 
A. D. PEaCeE being reſtored to the Kingdom, the King aſſem- 

1268. bled a Parliament at Mar/borough, where a Body of Sta- 

tutes were made to reform the Abuſes crept into the State 
during the late Troubles. About this Time, another 
Cruſade was publiſhed, and Prince Edward, with ſeveral 
of the Nohility, ſet fail for Pale/{ine, where the Prince ter- 

A. D. Tied the Infidels; but he had like to have been murdered 
1270. by one of their Aſſaſſins, who ſtabbed him in the Arm with 
a poiſoned Dagger; and it is affirmed that the Prince 
owed his Life to the tender Love of Eleanora his Spouſe, 
who accompanied him in the Voyage, and ſucked the 
Venom out of the Wound. 

As Edward had no Hopes of Supplies from Europe, he 
1272, concluded a Truce for ten Years with the Saracens, and 
— ſet fail for England; but his Father died before his Ar- 

rival. 

HENRY was ſeized with a languiſhing Diſtemper on 
his Return from Nerwich, where he had been to ſuppreſs 
a Tumult. He died at London, on the z th of Newember, 
1272, in the ſixty- ſixth Year of his Age, and the fifty- 

ſixth of his Reign; being buried in Veſiminſter-Abbey. 

He was of a middle Stature; ſtrong, and well-ſet; 
having one of his Eyes half cloſed, 

Ir Henry received great Troubles from the Barons; they 
had ſeen him, with great Patience, trample upon their 
Priyileges, for above forty Years, He had all the Ava- 
Tice of the Norman, and all the Lenity of the Saxon Line: 
But he had the Courage of neither. His Misfortunes 
aroſe from his Inconſtancy, and were aggravated by his 

Attachment to Rowe, If the Revolt of the Barons proved 

fatal to themſelves, it was beneficial to their Poſterity; 
as it deterred the Succeſſors of Henry from venturing to 
revoke thoſe Charters, to which the Nation is at this Day 
indebted for all the Liberties and Privileges it enjoys. 
But the Inſincerity and Perfidy of the King obliged them 
to defend their legal Rights by military Force. 

HENRY had fx Sons and three Daughters, by hi 
Queen Eleanor, Daughter of Raymond Earl of Mong 
1 | anon 
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and Great Grand Daughter of Alphonſo the firſt King of 
Arragen. Edward the eldeſt Son, was born at We/tmin- 
fter the 28") of June, 1239, and ſucceeded to the Crown: 
Edmund Earl of Lancaſter, was born the 26 of January, 
1245: But Richard, John, William, and Henry, died in 
their Infancy. Margaret the eldeſt Daughter was born in 
1241, and was married to Alexander the Third, King of 
Scotland, in 1251: Beatrice was born in 1242, and mar- 
ried to John de Dreux, Duke of Bretagne: And Catherine 
died young. 3 

Many Prodigies are recorded to have he ppened in this 
Reign: As, in 1233, four falſe Suns appeared round the 
true one; and two Dragons were ſeen fighting in the Air. 
In 1240, there was a great Battle of Fiſh at Sea, and 
eleven Whales were caſt on Shore. In 1248, a terrible 
Earthquake was felt; with ſeveral other Miracles, and 
extraordinary Sights, mentioned by Holling ſhead. But 
this Reign is moſt remarkable for the Introduction of the 
Commons into Parliament; nor ſhould it be omitted, 
that in the Year 1245, the King rebuilt Veſiminſter- 
Abbey in that magnificent Gothic Manner in which it now 
appears. 


Wincheſter HEN x, rear'd by Pembroke's Care, 
Promis'd to EAgland an auſpicious Heir. 
Gladly the French relinquiſh'd what they held: 
But Pembroke dy'd, and England's Peers rebell d. 
— Rebellion! No: They arm'd in Freedom's Cauſe; 
They fought, they bled, to ſave their dying Laws. 
The Sound of Civil Way rung o'erthe Land, 
And Freedom's Champions made a glorious Stand: 
The papal Inſolence, the regal Pride, 
They ſcorn'd; and in that manly Scorn they dy'd. 
They fell: Yet, from their glorious Fall aroſe 
That Liberty, which England only knows. 
The People's Guardians fill'd up Freedom's Seat, 
And form'd in Parliament a third Eſtate. 
Bleſt Ara! now the Conflitution grew 
Immortal: Now the Commons Rights we view: 


A glo- 
N 3 : 


H OW comes it to paſs, that the wiſeſt and moſt va- 
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A glorious Bulwark to ſupport the Law, 
To check tyrannic Kings, or factious Peers to awe. 


IX. EDWARD I, frnamed Longſhanks, 
the twenty-ninth King of England, and the 
ninth from the Norman Conqueſt. 


liant of the Engl Monarchs were the greateſt 
Friends to Libery? As Henry the Firſt and Second, Ed. 
ward the Firſt and Edward the Third, Henry the Fourth 
and Fifth, and Queen Ezaberh; who, victorious Abroad, 
obeyed at Home, and uncompelled, gave their Subjects 
the beſt and ſoundeſt Laws for their Glory, Happineſs, 
and Security. Whereas the weakeſt and worſt of the 
Enghiþ Princes, ſuch as King John, Henry the Third, Ed. 
award and Richard the Second, to whom Power was leaft 
to be truſted, defired it moſt, and invaded all the civil 
Rights of the People. The Reaſon of this is evident; 
A Prince truly brave, judges that his Enemies, not his 
Subjects, ought to feel his Valour, which is ſhewn not 
in civil, but in foreign Wars; and he who is truly wiſe, 
knows that the Conſtitution, and the inbred Reverence 
Engliſbmen bear to Sovereigns, inveſt them with as much 
Authority as is neceſſary for thoſe who have no other 
Meaning than to govern well; but weak and wicked 
Princes affect arbitrary Rule, that they may commit 
Miſchief more ſecurely: Their Fears make them cruel, 
their Profuſion brings them into Want, and Want throws 
them upon Oppreſſion, which they think to maintain by 
Force. Miſgovernment drives them from bad into worl: 
Hands, till at laſt both the Prince, and ſuch as he make: 
Uſe of, begin to think themſelves unſafe, unleſs they can 
ſet up abſolute Dominion, which from Time to Time ha: 
been attempted. But the Liberty of England, the more 
it has been ſhaken, has all along taken the deeper Root; 
while the Crown, inſtead of getting, has ftill loſt Ground 
by theſe pernicious Councils, All 'which ** no 
winery 
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where more conſpicuous than in the Reign of Hen the 
Third; whoſe Weakneſs and Vices were made Amends 
for by the Abilities and Virtues of his Sueceſſor. 

A PeoPLE that would continue free, muſt have ſuch a 
Form of Government as is calculated not for Increaſe, 
but Preſervation. Since the chief End of Government is 
Protection, wiſe Men in all their Councils, are to follow 
ſuch a middle Courſe, that as the regal Authority ſhould 
not be wound up ſo high as to be able to oppreſs: So, 
on the other Hand, that it is not reduced ſo low as to 
be unable to defend the People, which was their Caſe 
under the Government of the Earl of Leizeffer. But a 


th good Patriot ſhould deſire to be no freer than the Laws of 
% his Country make him, and ſuch Freedom he ought al- 
8 


ways to aſſert: For as ſome Princes, by graſping at two 
great a Power, have loſt their Crowns; 70 Subſects, by 


e aiming at unbounded Liberties, have been reduced to 
4- Bondage. 
f To preſerve a juſt Equipoize between the royal Prero- 


tive and the civil Rights, the Exgliſʒ Subjects obtained 

m one King their Great Charter of Liberty, and got it 
confirmed by all his Sueceſſors: Beſides, to preſerve the 
Conſtitution, and give a greater Security to the People, the 
Commons had now a Right to fit in Parliament; and, 
as they were the Repreſentatives of the People, the Peo- 
ple could ſafely intruſt their Rights to the Care of their 
Conſtituents. 

A Democracy, monarchical in the Adminiſtration; 
was the Government that generally prevailed in Europe. 
When the Exgliſb and French came from Germany to peo- 
ple Britain and Gaul, the German Liberty, and moderate 
Sway, were tranſplanted with them: But till the Com- 
mon Council had the principal Management of all weighty 
Affairs; for to that Policy had they alſo been educated. 
The Saxon Wittenagemot was altered by the Norman Par- 
liament only in Name; their Form being the ſame. 
Parliaments have been the Baſis of all the Gothic Govern- 
ments from remoteſt Antiquity; they are to be traced by 
their Ruins in the Diets of Om the Cortez of Spain, 
and the Parliaments of France: But it is in England only, 
N 4 that 
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that the ancient, generous, manly Government of Europe 
ſurvives, and continues in its original Luſtre and Perfec- 
tion, The Exglþp Parliament was perfectly formed when 
Edward the Firſt aſcended the Throne: This good Prince 
ſo well ſettled it in his Reign, that there was an additional 
Law made to the Great Charter, whereby it was enacted, 
that no Tax ſhould be levied upon the People without the 
Conſent of the Commons. 

Beeors the Year 1265, the Parliament conſiſted of 
the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, and Barons, 
who all fate in Right of their Baronies: But there were 
the greater Barons, or the Kings chief Tenants, who held 
of him in Capite by Barony ; and the Ir Barons, who 
held of the former by military Services in Capite. By 
2 the ſmaller Fees, and ſplitting the Baronies into 
maller Tenures in Chief, in the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 
the Second, and John, Tenants in Capite or Barons were 
ſo multiplied, that a very unequal Repreſentation of the 
Kingdom aroſe; theſe leſſer Barons having an equal Share 
in the Legiſlature with the moſt potent. But by Magna 
Charta, all the great Barons were to be ſeverally ſum- 
moned to Parliament, and the leſſer in general; by which 
Means theſe laſt were excluded from fitting in Parliament 
fingly and in Perſon; but they elected two Perſons for 
their Repreſentatives out of their own Body, called, from 
the Tenure of their Lands, Knights of the Shire, who were 
choſen at the County Courts, only by theſe leſſer Barons, 
or immediate Tenants of the Crown, till the eighth Year 
of Henry the Sixth, when all Frezholders, of forty Shil- 
lings a Year, had a Right to Vote at theſe Elections. 
The Burgeſſes were now electe ]! by the Inhabitants of 
their reſpective Boroughs: And, to this Day, the Eugliſb 

Parliament forms the Glory of the Ergo Nation. 
 Tavs far, it was proper to ſhew the Original of Par- 
laments; which, from the Time of Edward the Firſt, 
form an intereſting Part of the Eg/;4 Hiſtory; and, from 
the twenty-ſecond Year of his Reign, there is an uninter- 
rupted Series of theſe national Aſſemblies : Though this 
important Matter has not been ſufficiently repreſented by 
the Engliſb Hiſtorian s. But now it is Time to enter 
upon 
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upon the glorious Reign of Edward the Firſt; who found 
the Kingdom weakened by the ill Management of the two 
preceding Kings; but reſtored it toits former Splendor, by 
his own good Conduct: For he knew how to make himſelf 
beloved and reſpected by his Subjects, as well as dreaded 
by his Neighbours. . 

EDWARD was in the thirty-third Year of his Age A. D. 
when his Father died: But he was now on his Return 1272: 
from Palefline, where, attended only with 1000 Exglißb. 
men, he ſtruck a general Panic into the Saracens, who 
dreaded him as much as they had done his Great Uncle 
Richard Cæur de Lion. His Victory at Eveſham, the Sup- 
preſſion of the Ely Rebellion, and his Clemency to the 
Rebels, made a laſting Impreſſion on the Memories of the 
Engliſh, who held his rare Qualities in ſuch Admiration 
and Eſteem, as to be convinced that he well deſerved to 
be their King, becauſe he would reſtore the Peace and 
Tranquillity of the Kingdom. Prince Edmund, Gilbert de 
Clare Earl of Glouceſter, and the Archbiſhop of Terk, were 
appointed Regents, and the Barons unanimouſly ſwore 
Fealty to him in his Abſence ; while the People ſhewed 5 
an extreme Impatience to ſee their new Sovereign, build- 
ing on him alone all the Hopes of their future Happineſs 
nor were they diſappointed, 

EDWARD ſafely arrived at Meſina in Sicily, where A, h. 
he was received by Charles of Aujou with all the Reſpect 1274. 
due to his Merit and Dignity; who informed him of the 
Death of his Father. After viſiting the Pope, the King 
of France, and ſettling his Affairs in Guienne, he arrived 
in England, with his faithful Queen, on the twenty. fifth 
of July 1274; and they were both crowned at Weftmin- 
fer, on the nineteenth of Auguſt, by Robert Kilwarby 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Court of England was at 
this Time very ſplendid. 'The Coronation was perform- 
ed in the Preſence of Alexander the Third, King of Scor- 
land, and his Queen, the Siſter of Edward; the Duke of 
Bretagne, and all the Peers of the Realm: The Ceremo- 
ny was ſo magnificent that five hundred Horſes were let 
looſe on that Occaſion, which were liberally given to ſuck 
as could catch them; and the new King entered upon his 

N 5 Govern- 
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A. D. Government with ſuch effiverfal Acclamations of Jo y 
Z. that the People forgot all the Hardſtiips they had ſuffered 


from the old one: Or at leaſt they knew the Son would 
reQify all the DefeQs of the Father. 

EDWARD, immediately after his Coronation, made 
ſtrict Enquiry ir to the Affairs of his Kingdom; particu- 
larly with Regard to the royal Prerogative, and Revenues 
of the Crown: He regulated the Magiſtrates; and won 
the Affections of his People, by granting the Statute of 
Weſtminſter, and confirming the Great Charter: So that 
having compoſed the Troubles of England, he began to 
revenge himſelf upon the Prince of Wales. 

Taz Welch ſtill preſerved their Independency, were go- 


1276: yerned by their own Princes, and frequently gave great 


Trouble to the Exgliſß: But Lewellyz became Vaſſal and 
tributary to King Henry the Third; and his Succeſſor, 
whoſe Name was alſo Leawellyz, did Homage to the ſame 
King for all Valet. However, the Welch Prince refuſed 
to perform this Homage to King Edward, who reſolved 
to puniſh his Diſobedience, proclaimed War againſt him, 
and led an Army into Valet. Lewelhyn retired to the 
Mountains of Szowdon in Carnarwenſhire, where he was 
purſued by Edward, who reduced Angleſea with his Fleet; 
and, after three Years, compelled Lewelhyn to ſue for 
Peace, which was granted on very hard Terms. 


A. P. EDWARD, on his Return to London, proved himſelf 
$279: a Fuftinian in Peace, as well as a Cæſar in War. He ſet 


about rectifying the Coin, which had been ſo much adul- 
terated by the Jews, that he cauſed two hundred ard 
eighty of them to be put to Death, for this national 
Crime. He alſo paſſed the Statute of Mortmain, to pre- 
vent Eſtates fiom falling into dead Hands: Becauſe, it 
was plain, that, without ſuch a Reſtraint, all the Lands 
of the Kingdom would be in the Hands of the Clergy, it 
People were ſtill ſuffered to alienate their Eſtates to the 
Church: But, to the general Joy of the People, tlus 
Statute reformed that Abaſe, as it forbid all Perſons to 
diſpoſe of their Eſtates to Societies, which never die, 
without expreſs Conſent from the King. However, he 
was adviſed to an Act of Injuſtice, by iſſuing out I 
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of 20 Warranto, and obliging his Tenants to prove their A. O. 


Right to their Lands: But the Eart of Warren boldly faid . 


he claimed his Eftates by the Sword ; which made the 
King deſiſt from his Project; as he found there were 
ſtill among the Barons, Perſons as ready to defend their 
2 * as in the Reigns of his two Predeceſſors. 


ESE domeſtic Employments were mterrupted by the A. D. 
Revolt of Lewellyz, who conſidered his Subjection as real 2232; 


Slavery. He ſurpriſed the Lord of C/iford on the Fron- 
tiers, and defeated the Earl of Surry: So that Edward 
was obliged to march againſt him with a numerous Army, 
Lewwellyn again took Refuge in the Mountains of Szox - 
don; but Edward blockaded him ſo ſtrict in his Retreat, 
that the Welch Prince deſcended into the Plain; after 
which, he was defeated, and ſlain, near Buelt in BW. 
nockſhire. Some Letters in Cypher were found in his 
Pocket, by which it appeared he had great Friends in 
England; but Edward did not think fit to make a ſtrict 
Inquiſition; imitating herein the Conduct of Cæſar, when 
the Victory of Pharſalia put him in Poſſeſſion of the Papers 
of Pompey, which he magnanimoaſly burnt, rather than 
have the Mortification of diſcovering that ſome of his 
belt reſpected Friends were among his private Enemies: 
But this Circumſtance has been forgot by all our Hiſ- 
torians. 

LEWELLYN was inſpired to take up Arms by the 
Ambition of his Brother David: But both of them loft 
their Lives, and their Country its Liberty. Lewelhwu 
was told by a reputed Witch, that it was his Deſtiny to 
be carried through London with a Crown on his Head: 
The Prediction was as fatal to him as the Oracle was to 
Cre/us, and equally verified: For his Head was ſtruck 
off from his dead Body, crowned with a Paper Diadem, 
pitched on a Stake, carried triumphally through London, 
and expoſed to View on the Walls of the 'Fower of that 
City . Dawid was taken, ſent to Ruthin, tried at 
Shrewſbury, condemned, and executed as a Traytor, with 
all the Circumſtances attending that infamous Puniſlr- 


* Sev the Notes lm Rel Comoria, P. 27. 
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A. D. ment; his Head being fixed near that of his Brother ; and 
1287. his four Quarters ſent to York, Bri/tol, Wincheſter, and 


Northampton, This was the firſt Example of puniſhing 
Treaſon in England with ſuch Severity: which has been 
commonly continued. | 

Wirn theſe Princes expired the Liberty of Wale, 
405 Years after the Death of Cadwallader, who firſt retired 
with the Britons into this Country, and from whom it re- 
ceived its Appellation. They were deſcended from Roe. 
rick the Great, and from one of the moſt ancie .t Families 
in Europe: They died in endeavouring to recover and 
preſerve the Independency of their Country: So that EA. 
werd may juſtly be cenſured for his Severity, Deſtitute 
of all Succours, without foreign Alliances, and withcut 
a'naval Power, though poſſeſſed of M:/fo-d-Hawven, the 
beſt Port in the World, the Welch had ſtood their Ground 
againſt the Saxons, Danes, and Normans: But now they 
loſt their Liberty, after preſerving it, in that lit le Corner 
of the Iſland, above 800 Years. However, they became 
one and the ſame Nation with the Conquerors; who con- 
ſidered them as Aliens till the 35th Year of Henry the 
Eighth, when they became intitled to the ſame Laws, 
and poſſeſſed of the {ame P rivileges, as Engliſhmen : Be- 
fides, in this Prince, they had the Pleaſure of ſeeing one 
of the Deſcendants of Cadwallader; his Father 1Je;;ry 
the Seventh, being Son of Edmund Tudor Earl of Rich. 
mond, Son to Owen Tudor by Katherine of France, Widow 
of Henry the Fifth, which Owen Tudor ſprung from an o- 
riginal Branch of the laſt King of the Britons. 


A. P. EDWARD ſummoned a Parliament at Ruthin, where 
3234» it was reſolved, that ales ſhould be inſeparably united 


to England: But ſome of the Welch Nobles told the King, 
he ſhould never peaceably enjoy their Country, till they 
were governed by a Prince of their own Nation. This 
Declaration induced the King to ſend for his Queen, who 
was then very pregnant, to lie-in at Carnarvon, where 
The was brought To- bed of a Prince, whom the States of 
Males acknowledged for their Sovereign: ſince which 
Time, the eldeſt Sons of the Kings of England, have 
bore the Title of Princes of Wales, Edward divided the 
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Principality into fix Counties; but Henry the Eighth in- A. P. 
creaſed them to thirteen, as they now ſtand, excepting Man 1254: 


muthyhire, ſince included among the Counties of England. 
The Welch People have continued loyal Subjects to the £np- 
I Kings: But, notwithſtanding their Mixture with the Ro- 
mans, their Connexion with the Saxen, their Intercourſe 
with the Danes, and their Reduction by the Normans, they 
ſtill retain their original Language, and their primitive Man- 
ners. No People in the World ever loved Liberty better 
none ever defended it more: This is their Glory; and 
for this they would be compaſſionated by every Lover of 
Freedom, if their Reduction by the Exgliſß King had not 
conveyed to them the Liberties of the Engi/ People. 
Tur Conqueſt of Wales, and the Tranquillity of Eng- 


A.D. 
1285. 


land, gave Happineſs both to the King and the People ; —— 


ſo that Edward went into France, leaving the Earl of 
Pembroke Regent of his Kingdom. He ſollicited the 
Reſtitution of the Provinces taken from the Crown of Eng- 
land by the Predeceſſors of Philip the Fair, who was now 
King of France: But his Endeavours were ineffectual; 
though he preſerved his Pretenſions, to proſecute them at 
a more favourable Juncture. However, he reconciled 
the Kings of Arragon, and Sicily, who appointed him 
their Arbitrator. 


AFTER an Abſence of three Years in France, Edward A. D. 
returned to England in 4uguft 1289; where he puniſhed 1289. 


the Judges for ſuffering themſelves to be corrupted with 
Bribes. He alſo baniſhed the Jews, who were about 
15000, for Uſury, and for adultering the-Coin. 
Havinc ſo happily ſubjected Wales, Edward thought 
of conquering Scotland. This Kingdom was now with- 
out a Sov.reign; for Alerander the Third died without 


Adue Male; and appointed his Grand Daughter Margaret 
Priuceſs of Norway, his Succeſſor. The King of Eng- 


land was Great Uncle to the young Princeſs, and thought 
of marrying her to his Son Edward: The Regents of 
Scotland conſented, and the Marriage was reſolved upon : 
But the Princeſs, in her Paſſage from Norway, was drove 
into the Iſle of Pomona, one of the Orcades, where ſhe died. 
As no Succeſſor was appointed, many Factions were 10 
m 


A. D. 
1290. 


— — 
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A. D. med in Favour of the Pretenders to the Crown: But Joby 
1290. Baliol, and Robert Bruce, divided almoſt all the Suffrage 
of the Kingdom; both of them having married the Def. 
cendants of David Earl of Huntingdon, and Brother to I il. 
liam King of Scotland. Their reſpective Claims were left to 
the Deciſion of the King of England, who ſummoned the 
States of Scotland at Norham in Northumberland, with an 
Intent to eſtabliſh his Right of Sovereignty over Scor. 
land, which at laſt became the principal Thing in Dif. 


A. D. Tax States of Scotland met the King of England at 
2 Norham; where he demanded their Recognition of his 
Superiority and Dominion over their Kingdom : But they 
took ſo much Time to conſider of this Demand, as ſhewed 
that thev were not fully perſuaded of their Subjection to 
the Crown of England. However, Edward had his So- 
vereignty acknowledged by Haliol, Bruce, and eight other 
Claimants of the Crown; who alſo agreed to put him in 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, that he might ſurrender it to 
ſuch of the Candidates whoſe Title he approved: Be. 
ſides, the Officers of the Kingdom fwore Fealty to him, 
and the Candidates paid him Allegiance. Commiſſioners 
were then appointed for examining the Titles of the reſ- 
tive Claimants :- When it appeared that Baliol was deſ- 
cended from the eldeſt Daughter of David Earl of Hun- 
tingdon; whereas Bruce ſprang only from the ſecond: So 
that the Commiſſioners decided the Controverſy in Favour 
of Baliol; and, upon their Deciſion, Edward pronounced 
the definitive Sentence againſt Bruce and the other Clai- 
manhs : In Conſequence of which, he declared Baliol 
King of Scotland. 

ELEANOR, the tender Conſort of King Edward, 
died this Year of a Fever at Grantham in Lincolnſhire: To 
whoſe Memory the King erected a Croſs wherever the 
Corps reſted in the Way to Weſtminſter; as at Grantharn, 
Lincoln, Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony-Strat- 
ford, Dunſtable, St. Albans, Waltham, and Charing. 

AD. BALIOL was crowned at Scone; and ſwore Fealty to 
1:92, Edvard at Newcaſtle, paying him Homage, and acknow- 
— ledging his Sovereignty over Scotland in very expreſs and 
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feel the whole Weight of it: Though, inſtead of keeping 
them in Subjection, it ſerved only to excite their Endea- 
yours for recovering their Liberty. 'This * o 
had often been aſſerted by the Kings of England, and al- 
ways denied by the Kings of Scotland; till Wilkam was 
taken Priſoner by Henry the Second of England, and did 
full Homage for his whole Kingdom to free himſelf from 
Captivity : But this Homage was not continued by the 
Succeſſors of William, and Richard the Son of Henry 
entirely renounced it; ſo that the People of Scotland were 
exaſperated with Edward for renewing it. 


great Number of Lords of both Nations, That he 
« would call the King of Scotland to 3 * in England, 
x whenever he thought convenient.” He was as good 
as his Word; and ſoon after ſummoned Balie/ to appear 
before him at We/minfler, to anfwer to feveral Complaints 
made by different Perſons. The King of Scotland found 
he was rather a Slave than a Vaſſal to the King of Exg- 
land, who obliged him to appear before the Eng; Par- 
liament, and anſwer to his Accuſations as a private Per- 
ſon: But as he petitioned to conſult his Parliament, his 
Requeſt was granted. 


between France and England gave him a favourable Op- 
portunity ; he entered into Alliance with the French Mo- 
narch, obtained a Diſpenſation from the Pope to abſolve 
him from his Oath to Edward, and declared he would be 
no longer his Vaſſal. Though Edward had loſt Guienne, 
he deferred regaining it, and led his Army into Scotland, 
reſolving to make a Conqueſt of that Kingdom: He alſo 
prepared a potent Fleet, divided into three Squadrons ; 
and got Bruce to join him by offering him the Crown. He 
took Berwick, and defeated the Scotch King near Dunbar, 
who loſt 20,000 Men in the Engagement, which put EA. 
ward in Poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, Stirling, and all the con- 
fiderable Places in general. So that, before the End of the 

Campaign, 


ſubmiſſive Terms. But Edward was hardly poſſeſſed of his A. D. 
ſo much deſired Sovereignty, when he made his Vaſſals 1292: 


Brerors Edward left Næaucaſile; he told Baliol, and a A. D. 


BALIOL was extremely mortified, and ſought to A. D. 
ſhake off his Yoke, The War which now broke out 1295. 
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A. P. Campaign, Balio! and the whole Nation had no other 
3235. Remedy but to ſubmit to his Mercy: When he obliged 
the King of Scotland to make a formal Reſignation of his 
Kingdom to him, witneſſed by the Barons, and atteſted 
by the Great Seal of Scotland. 

A. D. Tu Nobility and Officers of Scotland alſo ſwore Fealty 
1296. to Edward at Berwick; who obliged them to ſurrender up 
all theif Caſtles and fortified Places. He might eaſily 
have been crowned King of Scotland: But he intended to 
unite it to England, as he had done Wales, and make but 
one Kingdom of the whole Iſland of Britain. He ſent 
Baliol into England, confined him at firſt in the Tower of 
London, and afterwards removed him to Oxford: He 
likewiſe impriſoned ſeveral of the Sco7ch Nobility ; brought 
the Regalia, and the famous Stone on which the Inaugu. 
ration of their Kings was performed at Scone, into Eng. 
land; burnt the public Records of the Kingdom; placed 
Engliſb Garriſons all over the Country; left John Warren, 
Earl of Surry and Suſſex, to command in Scotland; and 

returned in Triumph to England. 

BuT Edward, while he was reducing Scotland by 
Force, loſt his Dominions in France by Treachery. Peace 
had ſubſiſted between the two Kingdoms ſince the Treaty 
made by St. Lewis and Henry the Third: But, on a pri- 
vate Quarrel between a Norman Pilot and an Englio Ma- 
riner, wherein the former was killed in a Port of Guienne, 
the War was renewed. The French Monarch prevailed 
upon Exward to ſurrender Guienne, promiſing to reſtore 
it, and conclude a Peace: But, as he found the Eng/1h 
Monarch fully employed in Scotland, he r. fuſed the Re- 

_ oration of Guienne, and had it confiſcated by his Parlia- 
ment. Edward ſent his Brother Prince Edmund with 
iome Forces, into Guienne, to act upon the defenſive: 
Bat the Prince died at Bayonne, and the Earl of Lincoln 
ſucceeded him in the Command. This War is memo- 
rable only for a few Skirmiſhes, and the potent Confede- 
racy which Edward formed againſt the French Monarch; 
for the Emperor, and ſeveral Princes of Germany, the 
Dukes of Brabant and Savoy, the Earls of Holland, and 

| | Flanders, 
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Flanders, were engaged in a League againſt France, by A. D. 
the great Sums 1 ch which Edward was to furniſh them. 296. 


But this Confederacy was of no Effect: So that Edward, A. D. 
after diſobliging his Subjects of England by raiſing heavy 1297- 
Taxes upon them for this Expedition, and leading an 
Army of 50,000 Men into Flanders, found his Allies were 
bribed to the French Intereſt; therefore, he made a Truce 
with the French Monarch, and returned to England: Con- 
vinced how difficult it would be to recover by Force the 
Country loſt by his Imprudence. 

Tuovon Edward had conquered the Country of Scot- 
land, he had not ſubdued the Hearts of its Countrymen ; 
who bore with Impatience the Yoke impoſed upon them 
by Violence. While the Scotch Nobility, divided by 
Factions, or adhering to the Conqueror, were rivetting 
the Chain of Slavery upon the common People; William 
Wallace, the Glory of Scotland, roſe up in its Defence. 
He was of no illuſtrious Family ; but his great Love of 
Liberty, and his glorious Actions, have rendered his Me- 
mory dear to his ro my 

Wull z the Ezg/i/þ Monarch was in Flanders, this gal- 
lant Scotchman affembled a ſmall Number of Troops, 
which ſoon increaſed to a formidable Army. He was fo 
bold, and ſo ſudden, in his Revolt, that the Eng/; were 
ſoon diſpoſſeſſed of all the ſtrong Places; and the Scotch 
declared Wallace Regent of the Kingdom. 

Tur Exgliſß Monarch left the Deciſion of the Diſpute A. D. 
with the King of France to the Arbitration of Pope Boni- 298. 
face the Eighth; and, having confirmed the Great Char- 
ter of England, advanced into Scotland at the Head of a 
powerful Army. Wallace met him at Fallirt, on the 
twenty-ſecond of July, when a Battle enſued; notwith- 
ſtanding the King had juſt before two of his Ribs broke 
by a Kick from his Horſe. This Engagement was fatal 
to the Scotch, who loſt moſt of their Army, and were for 
a long while unable to hold up their Heads. Wallace, 
with the Remnant of the Field, retired behind the Nor- 
thern Fens, where it was impoſſible to follow him: But 
Edward retook all the Places of Strength, put them in a 
Poſture of Defence, and returned to Englnad. | 

Tux 
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A. D. Taz Jealouſy which the Scotch Lords had entertained 
3293: of Wallace was one of the principal Cauſes of this De. 
feat: But, as this great Man acted only for the Intereſ 
of his Country, he reſigned the Regency, and acted as: 
private Perſon. From this Time, Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick, Son of the Candidate to the Crown, formed the 
Reſolution of delivering Scotland from Slavery: But Cum 
min ſucceeded Wallace as Regent, though he had deſertel 
him in the Field. 
A.D. EDWARD was now married to Margaret, Siſter to the 
King of France; though the young Lady was only 
eighteen, and Edward was ſixty Years of Age. By the 
Intervention of France, the unhappy King Baliol was re. 
leaſed from his Confinement at Oxford, and committed to 
the Cuſtody of ſome French Biſhops. The French Mo. 
narch alſo prevailed upon the King of England to grant a 
ſeven Months Truce to the new Regent of Scotland, who 
took this Opportunity of inſpiriting his Countrymen to 
make a generous Effort for the Recovery of their Liberty, 
A general Revolt enſued; the Exgliſß Garriſons were un- 
able to reſiſt the Fury of the Scoteh; and they deſired Leave 
to depart the Kingdom. 
A. D. Tue King of England was ſo much enraged, that he 
2322: entered Scotland the third Time, and a third Time ſub. 
jetted it to his Power. The Scotch threw themſelves under 
the Protection of the Pope, and obtained another Truce 
by the Mediation of France. During this Truce King 
Edward inveſted his eldeſt Son Edward, who was ſeven: 
teen Years of Age, with the Principality of Wales, and 
Earldom of Chefer : But he diſregarded the Pretenſio 
of the Pope, who aſſerted that the Kingdom of Scotland 
belonged to the Church of Rome; which was formally 
proteſted againſt by Jobn Earl of Warren, and ninety- 
nine other Peers of England. 
A. D. EDWARD appointed John de Segrave Governor of 
301. Berwick, and Guardian of Scotland; who was defeated 
near Rofs, five Miles from Edinburgh. This brought 
Edward a fourth Time into that unfortunate Kingdom: 
He had concluded a Peace with France, whereby he was 
reſtored to Guienne; and was now at Leiſure to A 
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he Scotch more than ever, whoſe King, the unfortunate A. D. 
Baliol, lived upon his Eſtate in Normandy, and died there 1381. 


as a private Perſon. 


EDWARD took with him ſo numerous an Army, that A. D. 
he met no Reſiſtance in Scotland, and penetrated to the 1303. 


utmoſt Bounds of the Iſland. Wallace, indeed, harraffed 
him with a ſmall Body of Men: But the Clemency of 
the King was now as prevalent as his Power; ſo that the 
Scotch readily ſubmitted, and he returned to England, 
leaving Scotland under the Command of Segrawe. 


THz brave Wallace was betrayed into the Hands of the A. D. 
Engliſh, and ſent to London, where Edward treated him 1304. 
with unpardonable Severity ; making this great Hero ſuffer 


the Death of a baſe Traytor; though he well deſerved 
the beſt Fate that could befal the moſt illuſtrious Man. 
However, there were many brave Men in Scotland, who 
took Refuge in impenetrable Places, ready to embrace 
any Opportunity for the Reſtoration of their Liberty. 


EDWARD was now fully crowned with Peace; and A. D. 
ſo nobly exerted himſelf to bind his Subjects to the Ob- 2325: 


fervation of his Laws, that he publickly imprifoned -the 
Prince of Wales, for breaking into the Park of Walter de 
Langton, Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry. At the ſame 
Time, his additional Power inftilled into him ſuch arbi- 
trary Principles, that he got the Pope to diſſolve him 
from the Oath he had taken to obſerve the two Charters 
of Liberties. The People dreaded he was beginning to 
act like his Father: But the Troubles which broke out 
afreſh in Scotland, prevented him from putting any ar- 
bitrary Acts into Execution, if he had any ſuch In- 
tention. 

EDWARD had promiſed to place Bruce on the 
Throne inſtead of Baliol; though his Proſperity ſeemed 
to diſannul the Promiſe. 


ROBERT BRUCE, Earl of Carric, bore Arms A. D. 
under Edward againſt his Country; but now he was deter- 8. 


mined to oppoſe him, and endeavour to get the Crown 


for himſelf. He declared his Intentions to Fohn Cummin, 


ſirnamed the Red, who promiſed to aſſiſt him, but * 
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A. D. ed his Deſign to Edward: However, Bruce ſucceeded; 
e he ſtabbed Cummin in the Church of Dumfries, declares ii 
himſelf the Aſſertor of Liberty, was joined by greu iti 
Numbers, and was ſolemnly-crowned at Scone. 
EDWARD was greatly exaſperated with Bruce; he le. 
vied a great Army; ſent Part of it under the Command 
of the Earl of Pembroke directly into Scotland, and aflem. 
bled the reſt himſelf at Carliſſe. Pembroke defeated Bruce, in 
two 98 near Perth, and at Dalree: Upon which, 
Bruce ſecreted himſelf in one of the Weſtern Iſlands; 
while Edward puniſhed his Adherents with great Seve. 
rity, cauſing three of his Brothers to be beheaded, im. 
8 his Wife, and confiſcating the Eſtates of his 
| riends. 
A.D. Tun Enghfp Monarch held a Parliament at Carl/e; 
when Pierce Gaveſton, a Gentleman of Gaſcony was ba. 
niſhed the Realm, for corrupting the Prince of Wales by 
his diſſolute Example of Life: The Prince ſwore never to 
recal him, and the Favourite ſwore never to return: 
Though their Oaths were afterwards broke by each, and 
the Breach of them was fatal to both. The Cares of Ed. 
ward were alſo employed in ſecuring the Poſſeſſion of Scot- 
land, by uniting it to England: But Bruce ſallied out of his 
Retreat; collected another Army, defeated the Earl of 
Pembroke, and retook ſeveral Places. 

EDWARD was ſurprized, and enraged: He aſ- 
ſembled the fineſt Army England had ever ſeen, at Carliſſe; 
and vowed he would deſtroy Scotland from Sea to Sea: 
But he was ſeized by a Diſtemper, which put an End to | 
his Days, and all his Projects. After giving his laſt Or. | 
ders to his Son, he cauſed himſelf to be carried by eaſy 
Journeys into Scotland; being deſirous to die in a Country 
he had thrice conquered. His Sickneſs was increaſed 
by a Diſſentery or Flux, and he died in the little Town 
of Burgh upon the Sands in Cumberland, on the 7" of 
July 1307, in the ſixty-eighth Year of his Age, after 
reigning thirty-four Years, ſeven Months, and twenty 
Days: But his Body was removed to #altham, and interred 
in Weftminfter- Abbey, 


EDWARD 


EDWARD was the firſt of that Name ſince the Con- 
gueſt, aud the fourth ſince Egbert. He was a great and 
glorious Prince; juſt in his Principles, noble in his Qua- 
Jities: Remarkable both for Valour and Wiſdom ; being 
he braveſt Soldier of his Age, and the beſt Legiſlator of 
his Family. He was beloved by his Subjects, and dread- 
ed by his Enemies. The Conqueſt of ales added Luftre 
to his Reign : But the Reduction of Scotland ſhewed his 
Ambition more than his Juſtice; as the Engl were 
obliged to relinquiſh their Projects, after Torrents of 
Blood ſpilt in the Quarrel. The Death of Wallace has 
loaded his Memory with Cruelty among Foreigners: But 
Engliſhmen muſt always hold him in Reverence for pu- 
rifying their Laws, and firmly eſtabliſhing their Con- 
ſtitution. | | 
| Hz was taller than the Generality of Men by the 
Head. His Perſon was handſome, ftrong, and well- 
made ; only his Legs were ſomewhat too long, from 
whence he was called Long-Shanks. His Hair was black, 
and his Eyes ſparkling: His Strength prodigious, and 
his Activity great. 

He had two Wives. By Eleanor of Caſtile, his firſt 
Wife, he had four Sons, and nine Daughters; but Ed- 
wward the Second, kis Succeſſor, was the only Son that ſur. 
vived him: Eleanor, his eldeſt Daughter married 
Duke of Bar; Joanna was firſt married to Gilbert de Clare 
Earl of Gloucefier, and afterwards to Ralph de Monther- 
nor; Margaret was Wife of John Duke of Brabant; Elk. 
zabeth firſt married John Earl of Holland, and afterwards 
Humphry Bohun Earl of Hereford ; but the other Daughters 
died young or unmarried. By Margaret of France, his 
ſecond Wite, Edward had two Sons, and one Daughter: 
Thomas de Brotherton, the eldeſt, was Earl of Norfolk, and 
Marſhal of England; Edward was Earl of Kent; but Ele- 
anor died in her Infancy. | 

In 1277 a general Earthquake happened in Erg/and ; 
and in 1290 Wheat was ſo cheap as to be ſold for Twelve- 
pence a Quarter, equal to four Shillings of the preſent 
Money; though Wheat is now generally ſold for about 
forty Shillings the Quarter. 


O'er 


— 
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O'er Syria's Plains the routed Pagans fled, fc 
When valiant Edward there his Squadrons led. v 
To him the Britons yield their Cambrian Soil: e 
Thrice- conquer d Scotland crown'd his martial Toil. 0 

In War victorious; wiſe and juſt in Peace ; | a 
He gave to Exg/and's Happineſs Increaſe : 
Retriev'd her Glory, ſpread her antient Fame; 
Secur'd her Laws, improv'd her civil Frame: 
Then full of Honours, full of Years, he dy'd; 
With England's Genius drooping by his Side. 
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X. ED WAR D Il, frnomed of Caernar. 
von, the thirtieth King of England, and the 
tenth from the Norman Conqueſt. 
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INGS generally ſtand ſo much upon the Preroga- 
gative of being like Gods; that they ſcorn to be 
thought in the Wrong like Men. In this Reign may 
be ſeen how fatal it is to prefer a private Perſon before 
the Public; or for a Prince to eſpouſe the Intereſt of a 
Favourite, ſo far as to put him in Competition with all 
his other Subjects, and to oppoſe his Welfare to theirs. 
A. D. EDWARD of Caernarvon was twenty-three Years of 
zz. Age when his Father died: His noble Stature, good 
Mien, and majeſtic Preſence, gave the Exgliſb freſh 
| Hopes; but they ſoon found themſelves miſtaken. He 
proceeded to Dumfries, where ſome of the Scotch Nobi- 
lity did Homage to him; after which he returned to Eng- 
land, leaving the Command of the Forces in Scotland to 
Jobn Cotnyn, a Scotch Nobleman. 

Waen Edward I. found himſelf dying, he recommended 
three Things to his Suceeſſor. The firſt was, vigorouſly 
to proſecute the War with Scotland: For which Purpoſe, 
he adviſed him to carry along with him his Bones at the 
Head of the Army; imagining that Object would daunt 
the Courage of the Scotch. The fecond was, to = his 
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Heart to the Holy Land, with 32,000 J. he had provided A. D. 
for the Support of the holy Sepulchre. And the third 32. 
was never to recal Gawvefton. Stow ſays, that the old King © 
enjoined his Son to perform theſe Things, on Pain of a 
Carſe for his Diſobedience: But he diſobeyed his Father, 

and this brought the greateſt Misfortunes on himſelf. 

He left the War in Scotland, to indulge his vitiated 
Taſte in England, where his favourite Pierce Gaweſlon 
was returned, and where the King not only readmitted 
him to his Favours, but wantonly loaded him with a 
Profuſion of Honours. He created him Earl of Corn- 
wall; married him to a Princeſs of the royal Blood, Mar- 
garet his own Niece, Siſter to the Earl of Glaucefter ; and 
exalted him to ſuch an Eminence of Greatneſs, where it 
is difficult for any Subject to maintain himſelf: Becauſe, 

a ſole Favourite to the Prince, and an only Miniſter, are 
repugnant to the Genius of the Exgliſb People, and the 
Form of their Conſtitution, - 

Taz young King aſſembled a Parliament at Nordkap. A. D. 
ton, where he confirmed the Statute of „ efminſter; but 1308. 
deferred his Coronation till after his Marriage with Ha- — 
bella the Daughter of the King of France, which had been 
agreed on before the Death of his Father. After ſpend- 
ing his Winter in Pomp and Luxury, he appointed Ga- 
veſion Guardian or Lieutenant of the Kingdom, and went 
to Bulloign in France, where he was married to the French 
Princeſs with great Magnificence. He conduQted his 
Bride to England, and they were both crowned at V [+ 0 
minſler, by the Biſhop of Winchefter, on the twenty-fourth 
of February; the Queen being only thirteen Years of 
Age 


* DVAR D ſwore to obſerve the Laws and Liberties 
of the Country: But the Inſolence of Gaveſton rendered 
him odious to the Nobility, who conſidered him as a 
wandering Meteor, that led their Prince from the true 
Intereſt of his People and Government: Therefore they 
endeavoured to ſeize him; and he eſcaped to Vindſor 
Caſtle, The King had promiſed the Barons to remove 
his Favourite from his Perſon and Councils ; a Parliament 
was held at Northampton to prevent any Commotion 3 


. ' * 
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A. D. the Barons; and it was agreed that Gawe/on ſhould be 

. ſent to govern Ireland; with an expreſs Condition of his 
never returning to England. This was an abſolute Ba. 
niſhment, which gave the King inexpreſſible Anxiety; 
who accompanied his Favourite to Brifol, and parted 
from him with all the Fondneſs of a Lover. 

A. D. GAYVESTON returned to Exzland; where the King 

7309: heaped additional Favours upon him: But as he had per. 
mitted the Parliament to chuſe Commiſſioners, called 
Ordainers, to regulate. the Government, he was obliged 
to baniſh him again. No ſooner was the favourite Exile 
departed the Kingdom, than he was formally and pub. 
lickly recalled by the infatuated King. The Infolence 
of Gaveſion increaſed with the Favour of Edward, whoſe 
Queen complained to her Father, that the Fondneſs of 
her Huſband for this unworthy Favourite, alienated his 
Affections from her, and made her an entire Stranger to 
his Bed. 

Tus Lady was remarkable for her Beauty; ſo that 
her Complaint has made it ſuſpected, that the Familiarity 
between the King and Gawvefton was a Crime that is a 
Scandal to human Natufe. Indeed, Gaweon was ex- 
tremely handſome ; but theſe Suſpicions may have been 

too much aggravated. 
A. D. Taz King muſt have known, from the Example of 
1312. his Grandfather, that the Barons would rather take Arms 
againſt him, than ſuffer ſuch a Favourite about him, 
Henry the Third was obliged to baniſh Hubert de Burgh; 
and the Barons were now determined to act like their 
Anceſtors by compelling Edward entirely to baniſh Ga- 
veſlon. They took up Arms, under Pretence of defend- 
ing the Rights of the Church and State : The Farl of 
Lancaſter, Grandſon to King Henry the Third, was elect- 
ed General; and Gaveſfon was taken at Scarborough, while 
the King was aſſembling an Army in Warwick/hire. The 
Earl of Pembroke, who took Gaweſftor, promiſed he ſhould 
have an Interview with the King: But the Earl of Var. 
wick violently ſeized the Priſoner, and beheaded him on 


Blackhw Hill near Warwick ; whoſe Remains were after- 
hit f wards 
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wards interred by Edward at King's Langley in Hertford- A. D. 
ſhire: And after much Difficulty, though without any 1312. 


Blows, the Barons obliged the King to grant them a ge- 
neral Pardon. | 


WHiLE England endured ſuch violent Shocks by the A. D 
Imprudence of a weak and indolent Governor; Scotland 1313: 


recovered its Vigour'by the Prudence of a brave and vi- 
gilant King, who wilely improved the Repoſe procured 
to his People by the Death of Edward the Firſt. Robert 
Bruce, by the happy Union of his Subjects, had not only 
recovered the beſt Part of his Country, but was jn a Con- 
dition to carry his Arms into Eng/and. He obtained two 
Victories over the Exgliſb, whoſe civil Diſſentions pre- 
vented them from ſuccouring the Troops in Scotland: So 
that Bruce made h. mſelf Maſter of every Place except 
Stirling Caſtle. 


Kix Edward, to preſerve Stirling, aſſembled an Army A. D. 
of 100,000 Men. Robert, with only 30,000, poſted . 


himſelf at Banockbourn, where he obtained a complete 
Victory, and obliged Edward to retreat haſtily to York, 
with the Remainder of his ſhattered Army. The Engliſs 
were no more Victors; their Spirit fled when Edward the 
Firſt expired; and nothing but Shame was entailed upon 
them by his unhappy Succeſſor, The Troops were in- 
timidated, and Edward returned to London; while the 
Scotch ravaged the Borders for three Years, and Bruce un- 
dertook the Conquelt of 1re/axd; But he was not able to 
ſucceed. 

A Bor p Impoſtor, Jahn Deyaras, the Son of an Exeter 
Tanner, pretended that he was the eldeſt Son of Edward 
the Firſt, and changed at Nurſe: But his Impoſture 
brought him to the Gallows. A great Famine alſo 
ruined the Kingdom; but the King acted fo unpopularly, 
in depriving the Earl of Laxcafeer of kis Wife, and giving 
her to a mean Knight, that the People ſaid publickly, 
never was the Throne of England filled by a Prince ſo un- 
worthy to rule a free Nation. 


THz Barons complained of ſeveral Grievances: But A. D. 
nothing was farther from the Thoughts of Ed r than . 


Vor. I. O the 
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A. D. the Reformation of. Abuſes: However, they compelled 

1318. him to admit a certain Number of Barons into his Coun- 
cil, and promiſe to do nothing without their Advice. 

A. D. AT this Time, the King of Scotland prepared to beſiege 

1319. Berwick; and the King of England meanly applied to the 

Pope to procure him a Peace, or at leaſt a Truce with 


Scotland. Bruce diſdained the Papal Mediation, and took 
Berwick; which Edward reſolved to retake by Force of 
Arms, when he found ſpiritual Weapons were unable to 
preſerve it. But he was unſucceſsful againſt the Town: 
While the Earl of Murray defeated a Body of the Engi/þ 
Militia; which obliged Edward to raiſe the Siege, and 
return to England; after having, with much Sollicitation, 
obtained a Truce for two Years. 

IT is an infallible Rule, that a Prince who has no 
Wiſdom of his own, can never be well adviſed; for 
Councils proceed rather from the Wiſdom of the Prince, 
than the Prince's Wiſdom from the Goodneſs of his 
Councils: Of which Edward is a remarkable Inſtance. 
'The Barons appointed a ſtanding Council to adviſe the 
King in all Matters of public Concern: And they alſo 
procured the Office of Chamberlain for Hugh le Diſpenſer, 
or Spencer, a 8 who was to act as a Spy 
upon the King. But the Council was of no Effect; for 
young Spencer, by the Advice of his Father Hugb, was ſo 
obſequious to the King, that he_ became his Confident; 
and at length ſupplied in his Heart the Place formerly 
poſſeſſed by Gawe/ffon. The new Favourite became more 
intolerable than the old one: His Father was in the royal 
Favour, and created Earl of Winchefter: But the Earls of 


Lancafter and Hereford entered into a Confederacy againſt | 


the Spencers, and engaged a great Number of Barons in 
their Intereſts. | 


A.D. Tus old Aſſociation being renewed, the Barons ſud- 
1320, denly appeared in Arms, and petitioned the King for the 


Removal of the Spencers, who were baniſhed by the Par- 
liament, which was called The Parliament of the White 
Bands ; on account of certain white Marks, whereby the 
Adherents of the Barons were to know one another. 
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Tus Queen encouraged the King to levy an Army, A. D. 
who took ſome Caſtles from the Barons, and recalled the!321-_ 
two Spencers, The People ſided with the King, and the 
Barons were now unable to oppoſe him: So that many of 
them ſubmitted ; ſome were taken and executed, others 
fled abroad, and the Earl of Lancaſter with a few Troops 
retired into the North. 

THz King purſued the Earl of Lancafler to Burrow- A. D. 
Bridge in Yorkſhire, which was defended by Sir Andrew 1322. 
Harcla for the King. The Earl ordered the Bridge to 
be attacked, on the fifteenth of March : But the Earl of 
Hereford being killed, his Troops took to Flight; when 
Harcla purſued them, and took the Earl of Lancaſler Pri- 
ſoner, with ninety-five Barons and Knights, who were 
conducted to the Caſtle of Pontefract. Never ſince the 
Norman Conqueſt, had the Scaffolds been drenched with 
ſo much Engl; Blood, as upon this Occaſion: The Earl 
of Lancaſter, and fix other Lords, were beheaded at Pan- 
tefrat; three at York, one at Glouceier, one at London, 
one at Windſor, and two at Canterbury: Many Knights 
were hanged in Chains, and ſeventy-two ſhut up in Pri- 
ſon. But the Barons had afterwards an Opportunity 
of fully glutting their Revenge on the King and the 
Spencers. 

ELATED with this Succeſs over his Subjects, Edward A. D. 

thought of invading Scotland: But he was obliged to re- 1323. 
turn for want of Proviſions, without ſtriking a Blow. 
The Scotch Monarch purſued him to York, ſeized his Bag- 
gage, and had like to have taken him Priſoner:  How- 
ever, after loading himſelf with Booty, and deſtroying 
20,000 of the Engh/b, Bruce conſented to a Peace for 
thirteen Years. : 

EDWARD was now in a Situation moſt agreeable to 
his Temper; as this Peace left him the free Indulgence of 
his Pleaſures: Though his Eaſe was ſo much diſturbed 
with the Remembrance of his Cruelty to the Barons, and 
particularly to the Earl of Lancaſter, that when ſome of 
his Lords interceded for the Pardon of one of Lancafter's 
inferior Adherents, he replied, © Is it poſſible that ſuch 
% Wretch as this ſhould find ſo many Friends to inter- 
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A. D. © cede for him, when not one would ſpeak in Behalf of 
1323.“ my Coulin of Lancaſter, who, if he had lived, would 
have been uſeful both to me, and the whole Kingdom? 

© Therefore, as for this Fellow, he ſhall die as he de- 

*« ſerves.” Thomas Earl of Lancaſter was Couſin-Ger- 
man to the King; he was conſidered as a real Martyr for 
Liberty by the People, and was afterwards canonized at 

the Requeſt of Eduard the Third: He took up Arms in 

the Defence of Liberty, and his Memory was held in 
ſuch great Veneration that the Monks of Pontęfrad pre- 

tended many Miracles were wrought at his Tomb. 

THE two Spencers now humoured the King in all his 
Indolence, and governed the Kingdom in ſo arbitrary a 
Manner, as to incur the general Hatred of the People 
upon them all. The Queen was incenſed at their Con- 
duct; eſpecially as they confined Roger Mortimer the 

. yeanger in the Tower, with whom ſhe was ſo far ena- 
moured as to favour his Eſcape, and complain to the 
King of France, her Brother, that ſhe was treated like 
a Servant by her Huſband, | 

A. PD. DissAaT1$FIED at the ill Treatment of his Siſter Queen 
45 — Jſabella in England, Charles the Fair ſought to give Ed. 
abard Marks of his Reſentment, and ſent a formidable 
Army into Guienne, under the Command of Charles 4 
Valois his Uncle, who took ſeveral Places, on Pretence 
that Edward had not done Homage for his Dominions in 
France. Edward ſent his Brother, the Earl of Kent, to 
command in Guienne, and deprived his Queen of the 
Earldom of Cornwall, which had been aſſigned her for 

her private Expences: Though, as he was unable to de- 

fend Guienne by Arms, he ſent Jabella over to Fran 

to prevail upon her Brother to reſtore it to him by 

Treaty: | : 

ap, THz Queen was glad of this Opportunity to ſhew her 
1325, Reſentment to the Spencers, more than to promote the ]u- 
— tereſt of the King: She prevailed upon her Brother to get 
her Huſband to reſign Guienne and Ponthieu to Prince L. 
award her Son, aged thirteen Years. This threw the 
King into a fatal Snare; the ſole Aim of his Queen being 

to get the Prince under her Care, and to make him the 
Inſtrument 
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Inſtrument of ruining his Father: Which was too fully A. D. 
accompliſhed ; for the voluntary Reſignation of his 32 
Duchy, was ſoon followed by the compulſory Reſignation 
of his Kingdom. 
Prince Edward, the Glory of England, paid Homage A. D. 
for Guienne and Ponthieu to the King of France: But con-1326. 
tinued with his Mother at Paris, where Mortimer and 
| other diſaffected Englimen reſorted to her, and formed 
a Conſpiracy for dethroning her Huſband, who in vain 
commanded her to return with her Son. While the 
Queen was taking Meaſures at Paris to accompliſh her 
Deſign, her Friends were effectually ſerving her in Eng- 
| land; where the Heads of her Party were Henry of Lan- 
| caſter, Brother of the late Earl, with the Biſhops of Lin- 
| coln and Hereford. And their Plot was aſſiſted by the 
| King of England himſelf; who, by imprudently declaring 
War againſt France, gave the French Monarch a plauſible 
Pretence to ſupport the Intereſts of his Siſter. 
ISABELLA proftituted her Charms in the Embraces 
of Mortimer; and, as ſhe had thus diſhonoured the Bed 
of her Huſband, was determined to deprive him of his 
Crown. Having procured Aſſiſtance from the Earl of 
: Hainault, and contracted her Son Edward to the Princeſs 
Philippa his Daughter, ſhe ſet ſail from Dort with 3000 
e Men, commanded by John de Hainault, Brother of the 
1 Earl, and landed at Orexwel in Suffo/k, where ſhe was 
) 
e 


joined by Henry of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other Noble- 

men, 
, E DW ARD, inſtead of raiſing an Army, and equipping 
, a Fleet, employed himſelf in ſeeking ineffectual Remedies . 
'M againſt impending Evils: So that upon the Arrival of 
/ W theſe foreign Troops, he was deſerted by all, and unable 

to withſtand his Enemies, who were joined by great Num- 
1 bers of his Subjects, and even by his own Brothers, the 
, Earls of Norfolk and Kent. 
A Txz Queen publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring that her 
. ſole Aim was to free the Church and State from the Op- 
preſſiouis to which they were liable by the Male -Adminiſtra- 
don of the King, and the Tyranny of the Spencers. The 
King, unable to raiſe any Troops, retired to Brifte# 9 

O 3 | 


A. D. THE Earl of Arundel was beheaded; and Hugh Spencer 
L hanged, on a Gibbet fifty Feet high, at Hereford : After 
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A. D. his two Favourites, and a few of their Adherents: Fron 
x326, whence he embarked for Ireland; but was driven on the 
; Coaſt of Wales, and obliged to fecrete himſelf in the Abbey 


of Neath in Glamorganſhire, In the mean Time, the 
Queen overran the Country with a ſurprizing Rapidity, 
and beſieged Briſſol, which was poorly defended by Spes. 
cer the Father, who was taken, and immediately hung 
up in his Armour, without any Formality, in the nine. 
tieth Year of his Age. 

Prince Edward was declared Regent of the Kingdom, 
on a Preſumption that the King had abdicated the Realm, 
The King was taken at Neath, together with young Sen. 
cer, Chancellor Baldoc, and a few Attendants; from 
whence they were ſent to Monmouth Caſtle, where the 
King delivered up the Great Seal, and was ſent Priſoner to 
Kenekworth Caſtle in Warwickſhire : While his triumphant 
Conſort, in the Arms of Mortimer, and in the Poſſeſſion of 
ſovereign Power, forgot every Call of Nature and Duty, 


which, the Queen entered London in a triumphant Man. 
ner, where the People called her their Deliwerer. Sk 
immediately aſſembled a Parliament, which met on the 
gth of January 1327; wherein it was unanimouſly agreed, 
that the King ſhould be depoſed, and his Son Edward 
aſcend the Throne. The unhappy Monarch was accuſed 
of not having governed according to the Laws of the 
Land; making Uſe of evil Counſellors; and rejecting the 
Advice of his faithful Subjects: He was alſo charged with 
the Loſs of Scotland, and Guienne; the Deſtruction of 
Holy Church, the Breach of his Coronation Oath, and 
the abandoning his Kingdom. Upoy this Charge, the 
Father was depoſed, and the Son proclaimed King in 
Weftminſter-Hall, by the Name of Edward the Third; 
when the Archbiſhop of Canterbury preached a Sermon, 
2 for his Text, the Voice of the People, the Voice of 
Tax young Prince ſolemnly vowed not to accept the 
Crown, without the expreſs Conſent of his Father. This 
fruſtrated the Intentions of his Mother; therefore ſhe was 

determined 
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determined to compel her Huſband to reſign the Crown A, p. 
to his Son. Accordingly Commiſſioners were appointed 1327. 


to declare to him, that the People of England were no 
longer bound by their Oath of Allegiance; and that they 


cams to receive his Reſignation, The unfortunate Mo- came 


narch, inſtead of inſiſting that it was repugnant to the 
Great Charter, to uſe Force upon his Perſon, ſubmitted 
to the Violence. The Commiſſioners acquainted him; 
that, if he did not reſign the Crown, the Parliament- 
would beſtow it upon ſome other Perſon, without any 
Regard to the royal Blood: This extorted from him a 
Conſent; though when he made it, his Spirits forſoo!: him, 
and he faintes away. He then formally ſurrendered up 
the Regalia; and William Truſel, in the Name of the 
Parliament ſurrendered up their Homage, and renounced 
their Allegiance, to their undignified Sovereign. Thus 
fell Edward from the Height of Royalty, to themean 
Condition of a miſerable Criminal, in the forty-third Year 
of his Age, and the twentieth of his Reign: A dreadful 
Example to all Princes how they are miſguided by 
Favourites; which was the principal Charge exhibited 
againſt this unhappy Monarch. | | 
Tax depoſed Monarch was removed from Te nelauorth 
to Berkley-Caftle; without ever ſeeing either his Wife or 
Son; though he frequently defired to ſee them both. 
Sir John Maltravers and Sir Thomas Gurney had the Care 
of his Removal, who treated him with many Indignities; 
obliging him to be ſhaved, in an open Field, with cold 
Water from a ſtinking Ditch: But the unhappy Prince 
told them, that notwithſtanding their Cruelty, he would 
be ſhaved with warm Water, and at the ſame Time ſhed 
a copious Stream of Tears. His Enemies thought to 
end his Days by Fatigue and Vexation : But the 5 
neſs of his Conſtitution frufirated their Wiſhes; therefore 
they determined to end his Liſe by a moſt horrid Murder. 
The Biſhop of Hereford ſent Orders to Maltrawers and 
Gurney for this Purpoſe; who cruelly executed them: 
For while Edward was in Bed, ſixteen Men laid a Pillow 
upon his Face and held it down: while others thruſt 2 


horn Pipe up his Body, through which they ran a red- 
ad. O 
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SD. hot Iron and burnt his Bowele, to prevent any externyl 
Appearance of Violence; ſo that the miſerable Prince 


expired in the moſt exquiſite Torments. Ile was buried 
in the Abbey-Church of Glouceſter; and the People, who 
hated him during his Life, reverenced him as a Saint af. 
ter his Neath: Beſides, the Abetters and Executioners of 
his Murder, afterwards felt the Hand of divine Ven. 
geance, for their unwarrantable Parricide. 

IT has been obſerved that his Perſon was very hand. 
ſome: Among all his Frailties, Edward had ſome Vir. 
tues: He never oppreſſed his Subjects by parliamentary 
Exa/ ions; he made ſeveral ſalutary Laws; and gave 
2 Encouragement to the commercial Intereſt of his 

ingdom. He was much like his Grandfather Henry 
the Third: But it may be affirmed he was more weak 
than wicked. 5 

EDWARD the Second had two Sons, and two 
Daughters by 1/abe//a his Wife. Edward ſirnamed 7 
Windſor, ſucceeded him in the Kingdom; and John of 
Eltham was created Earl of Cornwa/, who die unmar- 
ried. Jean was married to David Prince of Scotland; 
and Reginald to the Earl of Guelders. 

Is 1317, a great Famine happened in Eagland, which 
continued ſo long that Corn was ſold for 31. a Quarter, 
or 121. of the preſent Money; which obliged the poor 
People to eat Horſe-fleſh, Dogs, and Cats. In 1322 the 
greateſt Earthquake happened that had been known in 
England. And in 1324, the Order of the Knights-Tem- 
plars was ſuppreſſed both in Erg/and and other States, 
their Effects confiſcated, and aſſigned to the Hoſpitallers 
or Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, called at this Day 
the Knights of Malta. 


Caernarvon EDw aRD let his Subjects ſee, 
The worthleſs Scion of a noble Tree. 
Averſe to War, and indolent in Peace, 
Shameful, he made his Country's Glory ceaſe. 
Scotland recover'd all her loſt Domain ; 
And Civil War made England bleed again: 


Great 
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Great Lancaſſer commands the gon rous Strife, 
And in fair Freedom's Cauſe refign'd his Life: 
His brave Compeers, who Tyranny withſtood, 
Shed on the Scaffold England's nobleſt Blood. 
But Edward's Queen aſſiſts an injur'd Land, 
And reſcues England with a foreign Band: 
The royal Fav'rites by her Vengeance die ; 
The hapleſs Monarch ſees his Ruin nigh : 
Depos'd, imprifon'd, and, with cruel wy 
Moſt baſely murder'd, ſtains the bloody Age. 
Fatal Example, that where Regal Pow'r 
Expels the Law, Freedom will Law reſtore. 


XL EDWARD III, frnamed of Wind- 
ſor, the thirty-firſt King of England, and 
the eleventh from the Norman Conqueſt. 


E DWARD the Third was the ſame to England, 25 
Auguſtus Ceſar was to Rome; he compoſed the Rage 
of Faction, and made his Reign appear one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious of any in the Exgliſʒ Hiſtory. Princes who covet 
Power, ſhould endeavour to obtain it by honeſt and noble 
Arts, or they will find it but of ſhort Continuance; they 
ſhould deſire rather to direct a People well united and obedi- 
ent to the Laws, than to be directed themſelves by Syco- 
phants and Flatterers. award the Second like a Cloud, 
obſcured the Glory of his Country; but Edward the Third, 
like the Sun diſſipated the Gloom, and gave additional 
Luſtre to his Kingdom. 


Tux young Prince was only fourteen Years of Age , 5. 


when his Father reſigned the Crown; he was immediately 
proclaimed by the Name of Edward the Third; and the 
Ceremony of his Coronation was performed at Weftminfer, 
on the 26") of January, by Malter Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. The Parliament appointed a Regency, of which 
Henry Earl of Lancaſter was declared the Chief: But the 


Queen held the Power in her own Hands; and Roger 
O $3 Mortimer 
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A.D. Mortimer executed the Office of prime Miniſter under her, 
E with more Authority than the younger Spencer governed 
under her Huſband. However, this ſudden Alteration 
in the State made none in the Conſtitution: For the Re- 
ſignation of the old King was not looked upon as a De- 
poſition. | : 

Tre young King poſſeſſed a Spirit, and a Penetration, 
uncommon to his Age: But the Scotch Monarch hoped 
to reap ſome Advantage from his Minority, broke the 
Truce, and made an Incurſion upon the Engii Borders. 
Edward, impatient to revenge this Inſult, levied an Ar. 
my of 60,000 Men, and came up with the Scotch Gene- 
rals, near the River Were in Northumberland. He was 

y of Glory, and deſirous of attacking the Enemy : 

ut the Earl of Murray had fo ſtrongly fortified his Camp, 
that it was impoſſible for the King to attack it with any 
Proſpect of Succeſs; though Edwardſent him Word, that 
if the Scotch would come over the River to the Engl}, 
he would retire at a convenient Diſtance to give the Earl 
Time to paſs, and chuſe what Ground he ſhould think 
proper; or elſe, on the ſame Terms, the King would 
bring the Engliſb over to them. After both Armies had 
kept their Poſts a Fortnight, the Scorch decamped in the 
Night, and haſtily retired into their own Country; when 
Edward returned to York; where he was informed of the 
Death of his Father, which he believed natural, as the 
cruel Perpetrators of it carefully concealed the Violence. 
A. D. Tux Engl, who are naturally generous and compal- 
1323, ſionate, began to pity the miſerable Condition of their old 
King; and, while the young one was in the North, ſome 
Motions were made in the South in Favour of the Father; 
but his Death ſuppreſſed the Whole. The young Mo- 
narch then ſolemnized his Marriage with Philippa, of 
Hainaalt, at York; and the new Queen was afterwards 
crowned with the uſual Solemnities. This Marriage was 
followed by a Peace with Scotland; which was confirmed 
by another Marriage between David Prince of Scotland, 
and Ydanna Siſter of Edward, though they were both 
Children. The Peace was concluded by the Influence 
of the Queen and Mortimer, who prevailed upon the King 
to 
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to renounce all his Pretenſions to Scotland, both with Re- A. D, ©: 
gard to the Sovereignty and the Propriety: While the 132% 


Scotch Monarch alſo renounced all Claim to Northumber- 
land and Cumberland. But the Engh/b were greatly diſ- 
ſatisfied with this Treaty, whereby all the Blood ſhed, 
and Money expended, in the Conqueſt of Scotland, 
were rendered entirely fruitleſs. However, Mortimer was 
created Earl of March, for this pretended Service to his 
Maſter: Though Henry Earl of Lancafter; with Edmund 
Earl of Kent, and Thomas Earl of NVorfalt, the King"s 
Uncles ; and ſome other Lords, projected a Reformation 
of the Government; entering into an Aſſociation to de- 
fend each other, and to examine into the Grievances of 
the Kingdom. 

Tus old Queen made her Son confider the Barons as 
Rebels, and he prepared to chaſtiſe them as ſuch : So that 
the Civil War was again beginning to burſt it; when it 
was ſuppreſſed by + # Interpoſition of Simon de Meppam 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who procured a Pardon for 
moſt of the Barons, and they ſubmitted to the King : 
But ſome of them were baniſhed; and the Earl of Tent 
was ſoon afterwards beheaded, on a Charge of High 
Treaſon, for endeavouring to .change the Government. 
Thus died this Prince on the Scaffold, by the Means of 
thoſe Monſters who had put his Brother King Edward 
the Second to Death in a Priſon: He was twenty-eight 
Years of Ape, and remarkable for thoſe Virtues which 
becaſioned his Enemies to put an End to his Life: Though 
both his Sentence and Execution were unknown to the 
King, his Nephew, till it was too late, who ſoon afterwards 
became ſenſible of the Cruelty of his Mother and Mor- 
fimer; when the Queen was confined for Life to her 


2 at Ri/ings, and her Favourite was hanged at Ty- 
GAV ESTON and Spencer felt the juſt Objects of po- 


pular Reſentment, though imprudently protected by 
their Sovereign: But Mortimer fell a Victim both to the 
King and People; he was condemned without being 
heard, as he himſelf had ſerved the Spencers; and this Ir- 

regularity 
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larity proved advantageous to his Family, who after. 


7323: wards obtained the Reverſal of this Sentence as Erroneox 


by which Means, his Deſcendants by the Female Line, 
aſcended the 'Throne of England. 
EDVAR D now aſſumed the Reigns of Government; 


24722, and Robert, the brave King of Scotland, died ſoon after 


concluding the Peace with Exgland; leaving his Kingdom 
to his Son David, then but eight Years of Age: So that 

the King of England had nothing to fear from his young 
Brother- in- law, and turned his Eyes upon France. 
CHARLES the Fair, King of France, died in 1328, 
without Male-ifſue, leaving Joanna, his Queen, big 
with Child, which afterwards proved a Daughter. Phi- 
lip Earl of Valois, Grandſon of Philip the Hardy, * and 
Couſin German to Charles the Fair, took upon him the 
Regency; which was alſo claimed by the King of Erg. 
land, as Nephew, and neareſt Relation to the deceaſed 
Monarch : But the Peers of France adjudged the Regen- 
cy to the Earl of Valois, affirming that the Salique-Law 
debarred the Females and their Deſcendants, from the 
Succeſſion to the Crown, as alſo from any Right to the Re. 
gency, in Prejudice to the Male Line. However, Ed 
ward aſſerted his Right to the Crown of France, if Js. 
anna was not brought to-bed of a Prince; and as ſhe was 
delivered of a Daughter, he brought France to the Brink 
of Deſtruction, in proſecuting his Claim; which he was 
not immediately able to undertake. . Sees: 


A. Dp. As Edward had taken upon himſelf the Adminiſtration 
W of Affairs, he was uneaſy at the Treaty concluded 


with Scotland; and though the young King of that Na. 
tion, was his Brother-in-law, it was known in thoſe 
Days, as well as at preſent, that the Bond of Affinity 
is not always a ſufficient Bar to the Ambition of Princes, 
Edward thought firſt of reducing Scotland, and then of 
attacking France. As the late. King, of Scotland had 
broke the Truce, and attacked Eduard in his Minority; 
Edward now thought he might take the ſdiae Advantage 
over Scotland. To compaſs his Ends, he encouraged Ea. 


® See Rolt's Hiftory of France, P. 16, and 116, for the Nature of 
ward 
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ward Baliol, Son of John Baliol, the depoſed King of & h. 


Scotland, to come over from France, and ſeize the Crown, 1331. 
uſurped by the Bruce: Though he made the Public 
believe, he was not concerned in an. Undertaking of 
which he was the real Author. | 

EDWARD promiſed Balio! Aſſiſtance, who landed A. D. 
near Perth, with 2500 Engliſb Adventurers; and Baliol, 332. 
like Nilliam the Conqueror, ſent back his Ships, to ſhew . 
his Troops, they had nothing to truſt to but their Valour. 

He won four Battles in a ſhort Time, and obliged the 

young King David to fly with his Queen into France; 
after which, the Scotch Fleet was defeated by a Fleet 

fitted out by ſeveral private Perſons in England, and the 

Scotch Nobility ſubmitted to the Conqueror, who was 

crowned at Scone; and, according to Agreement, did 

Homage to Edward, in the ſame Manner as his Father 

had done it to Edward the Firſt, whereby Scotland became 

again in entire Subjection to Exgland. 

DAVID had left the Earl of Murray Regent in Scot- A. D. 
land; and, as Baliol had been ſo ſucceſsful, Edward 1333. 
threw off the Maſk by aſſiſting him openly. He marched 
an Army into Scotland, and obtained ſuch a complete 
Victory over the Regent at Halydon-hill, that.7 Scotch Earls, 
goo Knights, and 4000 Gentlemen, beſides common Sol- 
diers, were ſlain on the Spot. After which, Edward took 
Berwick, and annexed it for ever to the Crown of Exg/and. 

He then left a Body of Troops with Baliol to complete the 

Reduction of the Country, and returned to England; hav- 

ing Edinburgh Caſtle, and other Places, reſigned to him by 
aliol. | 

Bur the Scotch found that Patio! was only the Inſtru- A. D. 
ment to render Edward Maſter of their Kingdom, and re- 1334- 
ſolved to expel him from the Throne. The Earl of Dun- 
bar headed the Malecontents, defeated Baliol, and obliged - 
him to fly for Protection to the King of England; who 
96: Scotland with an Army, and wintered at Rox- 

urgh. f 

As Edward was determined to reduce the Scotch, they A. D. 
were obliged to ſubmit; upon which he returned to Eng- 1335. 
land, and left the Earl of Aibol to govern Scotland; but 

| this 
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A. D. this Earl was defeated by the Lords Dunbar and Douglas 
1335- Edward then re-entered Scotland, and ravaged the Coun. 


try: But, as he was called by more important Affairs, be 
returned to his own Dominions, and left a ſmall Army 
with Baliol. 


A. Db. SCOTLAND having no more Laurels to yield it 
1336. Conqueror, he reſolved to attack France, which he con. 


ſidered as his own Right, by Virtue of his Mother Ja. 
Bella; aſſerting, that the Salique Law, in excluding Fe. 
males to the Succeſſion of the Crown, did not exclude 
their Male - Iſſue; from whence he inferred, that he ought 
to ſucceed as the next Heir-Male. Joanna, Queen of 
France being brought to bed of a Daughter, Phi/ip Earl 
of YValois took Poſſeſſion of the Crown, and inſiſted that 
Edward was excluded by the Salique Law. Edward, be. 


ing unable at firſt to conteſt this Matter, ſeemed to ac 


quiefce, and did Homage to Philip for Guienne and Pon. 
thieu: But, now he was in a Condition to aſſert his 
Claim by the Force of Arms, he vigorouſly proſccuted it. 
He was encouraged to invade France by Robert d Artots, 
a Prince of the Blood, who was baniſhed the Kingdom, 
after moſt ſtrenuouſly maintaining the Authority of the 
Salique Law, and procuring the Crown for Philip de Valuis 
his Brother-in-law. But, as France had a Superiority 
over England, Edward entered into Alliance with the 
Emperor and ſeveral Princes of Germany, who were to 
ſupply him with a Number of Horſe, in Proportion to the. 
Subſidies he gave them. 


A. D. Tat Enghfþp Parnament concurred with the King in his 
E. Defign, and granted him ſuch large Subſidies to carry it 


on, that he raiſed one of the fineſt Armies that had ever 
been levied in England. In the mean Time, he ſtudied 
how to make his Country happy during his Abſence: He 
ſettled the Woollen Trade: He created Prince Edward, 
his eldeſt Son, Duke of Cornwal, being the firſt in Eug- 
land who bore the Title of Duke; ſince which Time, the 
eldeſt Son of the King of England is born Duke of Corn- 
wal: And, after making ſeveral military Promotions, he 
ſent Aſſiſtance to the Fleming, demanded the Crown of 


France 
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France by the Duke of Brabant, and then began this A. D. 
famous Expedition. 1337s 

Tux King of Exgland appointed the Prince of Wales A. D. 
Regent of the Kingdom, and ſet Sail from Orewel in 1338. 
Suffolk, on the 16th of July, with a Fleet conſiſting of 


goo Sail, and fleered his Courſe towards Antwerp; from 
whence he went to viſit the Emperor at Cologne, who 
appointed bim Vicar of the Empire. 


Tur Opening of the Campaign was retarded till the A. D. 
Month of September ; when King Edward entered France 1339- 


at the Head of 40,000 Men; and Philip met him with 
a ſuperior Army near Yizoxfoſſe : But the French Monarch 
declined coming to an Engagement, and the Campaign 
ended without any Blood-ſhed. 


To keep the Flemings in the League, Edward aſſumed A. D. 
the Title of King of France, and quartered with his 4. 


Arms the Flower-de-Luces of that Kingdom; adding 
this Motto, Dieu et mon Droit, or God and my Right; 
thereby declaring, that he put his whole Confidence in 
God, and the juſtice of his Cauſe. He then returned 
to England, obtained a conſiderable Subſidy, and con- 
firmed the Great Charter. After this he augmented his 
Army, arid reinforced his Fleet, which conducted him 
back again to Flanders. g 

His Fleet conſiſted of 300 Ships fit for War; with 
which he attacked the French Fleet, conſiſting of 400 
Ships, on the 23d.of June, and obtained a glorious Vic- 
tory. The Battle continued from Seven in the Morning 
till Eight at Night. Edward commanded with ſuch 
amazing Courage and ConduR, that of the whole French 
Fleet but 30 Ships eſcaped, the reſt being either taken 
or ſunk; and they loſt 30,000 Men. This was the 
2 and moſt remarkable naval Engagement that had 

n yet ſeen in theſe Seas, and the firſt wherein the King 
of England commanded in Perſon. 

Tuis Victory gave Edward an Opportunity of peacea- 
bly landing his Men in Flanders, where he found himſelf 
at the Head of a glorious Army, conſiſting of 1 50,000 
Men, Engliſb, Germans, Flemings, and Gaſcoyns. Edward 
beſieged Tournay, and Philip marched to its Relief with a 

* ſuperior 
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A. D. ſuperior Force; when a Truce was agreed on for twy 

. Years, by the Mediation of Joanna de Valais, Widow of 

the late Earl of Hainault, who was Siſter to Philip, and 

Mother-in-law to Edward. 

A. D. BRETAGNE was not ſubject to the Salique Lay; 

1341. yet John de Montfort, youngeſt Son of Duke Arthur the 

Second, ſeized upon that Duchy in Prejudice of his Niece 

Janna, Wife of Charles de Blois, the Nephew of Phily 

de Valois. The French Parliament adjudged the Duke. 

dom to Charles de Blois; but John de Montfort threw him. 

ſelf under the Protection of the King of Eng/ard, whom he 

acknowledged King of France, and paid him Homage 

for Bretagne. Philip-deprived Montfort of all his Poſſeſ. 

ſions in France; and Edward gave him the Earldom cf 

Richmond in England: But the French took him Priſoner at 

Nantes, and confined him in the great Tower of the Louvre, 

in Paris. Upon this, the King of England, by the Ad. 

| vice of his Parliament, ſent a Body of Troops into Bre. 

4 tagne, under Robert d Artois; who died of the Wounds he 

4A. P. received at the Siege of Vannes: But Edward ſwore to re- 

E. venge his Death, and went over to command in Perſon, 

The French Monarch ſent an. Army of 50,000 Men to op- 

. Poſe-him; and a Truce was concluded for three Years by 

the Mediation of the Pope; when Edward returned to 
England, and landed at Weymouth. 

A. D. Wurz the King of Eng/and was employed in his Wars 

2343: with France, Robert Stuart Regent for King David gained 

great Advantages over Baliol, who commanded the Erg- 

4% Forces in Scotland. Edward, on his Return from 

Bretagne, reſolved to invade Scotland again, by Sea and 


returned to his Kingdom, and levied an Army of 60,000 
Men; with which he marched into England, took Dur- 
ham, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword. E. 
ward advanced towards the Scotch, and David retired 
into his Country; when a Truce was concluded for two 
Years; which deprived Baliol of all Hopes of the Crown; 
though David was afterwards a Priſoner in England. 


Tus 


Land: But the French Monarch aſſiſted King David, who 
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Tus Truce with France and Scotland affording Edward A. D. 
ſome Reſpite from military Aﬀairs, he employed this Time 2343: 
in making ſeveral political Regulations for the Benefit of 
his People; and particularly the Statute of Prowiſors, 
whereby it was made Death for any Perſon to bring Pro- 
viſions into the Kingdom from the Court of Rome for fill- 
ing up vacant Benefices; which was a great Blow to the 
Papal Prerogative. The Prince of Wales, was now 
thirteen Years of Age; and the King ſought how to 
renew the War with France, the Moment the Truce 
ſhould expire. | 

As the King had received little Service from his Ger- 
man Allies, he now opened Tournaments at Wind/cr, to 
which the Knights from all the neighbouring Nations re- 
ſorted, and were feaſted by the King at one Table, which 
was called the Round Table, in Memory of the Great Arthur, 
who is ſaid to have inſtituted an Order of Knighthood by 
that Name. This gave the King an Opportunity of 
treating with ſeveral foreign Lords concerning the Aids 
with which each could furniſh him: And, as the King of 
France alſo put the ſame Scheme into Practice, it was the 
Means of breaking the Truce; for Philip ſeized twelve 
Lords of Bretagne, and had their Heads ſtruck off in 
Paris: Upon which Edvard inſiſted the Truce was vio- 
lated, as it included all Parties who were in Arms when 
it was made. 

Tre King of England declared War againſt France, A. D. 
and ſent 3000 Men, commanded by Henry of Lancaſter 134+ 
Earl of Derby, into Guienne, where he intended to follow 
himſelf, and chiefly to exert his Force. The Earl of A. D. 
Derby made a conſiderable Progreſs in Guienne, took ſe- 1343:, 
veral Places, and defeated the Count de Laille before au- 
beroche, in which Action 7000 of the French were lain: 
But the Duke of Normandy, eldeſt Son to the King of 


France, entered that Duchy at the Head of 60,000 Men, 


and obliged the Earl of Derby to retire to Bozrdeaux, till 


his ſmall Army was reinforced from England. 


THz Duke of Normandy beſieged the Caſtle of Aiguillon, A. -n 


ſituated upon the Confluence of the Garonne and Lot ; 33 
when the Garriſon made ſo gallant a Defence, that Ed. 


ward 


A. D. ward haſtened his Preparations to relieve them. He {4 
1346. Sail from Southampton on the 4th of Zuly, attended by thi 
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Prince of Wales, moſt of his Nobility, and an Army d 
4000 Men at Arms, 10,000 Archers, 12,000 Welch Foot 
men, and 6000 Vriſb; who embarked on board 160 
Ships, great and ſmall. But, as the Fleet met with con- 
trary Winds, the King was perſuaded to land in Ne. 
mandy, where he was leaſt expected, and arrived ſafel 
at La Hogue. 

Tu Englißhß Monarch took Harfleur, and other Places, 
defeated Ralph Earl of Eu, Conſtable of France, ravagei 
the Country, and ſent a Defiance to King Philip, which 
was not accepted. The French Monarch, having aſſen. 
bled an Army of 100,000 Men, attempted to incloſe the 
Engliſb between the Senne and the Oy/e: But Edward per. 
ceived his Intent, marched into Picardy, and retired inty 
Ponthieu upon the Somme; having forded that River in 
the Sight of Gondemar de Fay, whom the King of Frany | 
had detached, with 12,000 Men, to guard that impor. | 
tant Paſs, 

Fre French Monarch imagined that the Retreat a. 
Edward was the Effect of his Fear, and haſtily followed 
him; to be too ſoon convinced of his own Temerity, and 
the Bravery of the Zngiþ Army. King Edward en- 
camped at Creſey upon the River Maye, where he wa 
determined to wait the Approach of his Enemy, who had 
paſſed the Somme at Abbeville, within nine Miles of the 
Englißß Camp, and marched the next Day to begin the 
Attack. Edward was ready to receive him, and this 
memorable Battle began on the 26th of Auguſt 1 346, 
about Four o' Clock in the Afternoon; the French having 
ſpent the inning of this fatal Day in their March from 
Abbeville. The Engli/h Army was divided into three 
Bodies: The Prince of Wales, though only ſixteen Yean 
of Age, commanded the firſt, aſſiſted by Tamas Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick, and twelve other Lords: The 
ſecond was led by R:chard Fitz-Allan Earl of Arundel, 
and William Bohun Earl of Northampton, aſſiſted by four 
other Barons: And the King kept at ſome Diſtance with 
the Third, to give Aſſiſtance where it was wanted; har- 


ing 
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ing with him John Lord Mowbray, Roger Lord Mortimer, A. D. 
and fix other Barons. The French Army was alſo drawn 234%: 


up in three Bodies: The King of Bohemia, and the Earl 
of Alenſen, Brother to the King of France, led the Van- 
Guard: The French Monarch was at the Head of the 
main Battle: And the Earl of Savoy commanded the Rear. 
The French began the Battle by ſending 15000 Genoe/e 
Archers to attack the Prince of Wales, who {oon defeated 
them. Te Earl of Alen/on then attacked the Prince of 
Wales; but he loſt his Life, and his Diviſion was alſo 
routed. The young Prince of Wales was determined to 
conquer or die; and the French Monarch ordered ſuch a 
numerous Body of Horſe to advance againſt him, that his 
Bravery muſt have given Way to Numbers, if the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton had not come to his Relief. 
The French ſtill poured in upon the Prince, whoſe Father 
was calmly ſurveying the Field of Battle from an adjacent 
Eminence: The Engl Leaders were apprehenhve that 
ſome Misfortune would happen to the Prince, and ſent 
Word to the King to come to his Aſſiſtance: Who aſked 
if his Son was ſtill alive? And being told, that he was 
not only livmg, but fighting with incredible Valour; the 
Monarch fent his Generals Word, That the Prince 
« muſt either conquer or die; and that while his Son 
* was alive, he would not rob him of the Victory; for 
the Honour of this Day ſhould belong to the Prince, 
* and he muſt now merit his Spurs.” This Anſwer was 
delivered in the Hearing of the Prince; it inſpired him 
with freſh Courage; his Conduct inſpirited his Men, who 
imitated his heroic Bravery, obliged the French to give 
Ground, and at laſt diſperſed them in Confufion. The 
Prince of Wale, after ſucceſsfully defeating theſe two 
Bodies of the French, marched againſt the main Body 
commanded by their King; which he likewiſe defeated. 
The French fled, the Engl purſued, and a dreadful 
Slaughter attended the Victory. The King of Bobemia, 
though blind, would be preſent at the Battle, and died 
in the Field; when his Standard, on which were embroi- 
dered in Gold, three Oftrich Feathers, with theſe Words, 
Ich Dien, that is, 1 ſerve, was taken, and brought _ the 

rince 
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A. D. Prince of Wales, who, in Memory of that ſignal Vitor, 
1346. bore the Oſtrich Feathers in his Coronet, with the ſame 
Motto; and all his Succeſſors have followed his Ex. 


ample. 
Tuus Engliſb Bravery ſubdued French Temerity ; and 

the ſame Thing happened frequently afterwards. The 
French Monarch was wounded, and the King of Bohemi 
ſlain. The Earls of Alenſon, Blois, Flanders, Sanſerr, 
and Auxerre; with the Dukes of Lorrain ant Bourgoign, 
all of the Blood Royal, fell in this Battle; as alſo did the 
two Genocſe Generals Grimaldi and Doria. Upon the 
whole, the French loſt 11 Princes, 80 Banneretz, 
1200 Knights, 1500 Gentlemen at Arms, 4000 
Eſquires, and 30,000 common Soldiers; a greater 
Number than all the Army of their Conquerors, who 
loft no Perſon of Diſtinction, and only an inconſiderable 
Number of private Men. When the Victory was over, 
the Engliſb Monarch ran up to his Son, and tenderly em. 
bracing him, My gallant Son, ſaid he, you have nobly 
.«« acquitted yourſelf, and well are you. worthy of the 
Kingdom.“ Which was like what Ph:/ip of Macedn 
faid to his Son Alexander, whom he thought worthy of x 
etachment to ſcour the Country, who alſo defeated ſe- 
veral Bodies of the French Militia, as they were marching 
to join the Army, among whom the Archbiſhop of Noa, 
and the Grand Prior of France, were ſlain. The French 
affirm, that in this memorable Battle, the Engliſb firſt be- 
gan the Uſe of Cannon; and the Succeſs of this Day 1s 
partly aſcribed to the Surpriſe of the French at this Ng- 
velty. If this was really the Caſe, it abates much from 
the Engliſb Valour; becauſe ſuch tremendous Inftruments 
of Death could not fail of appalling the boldeſt Hearts: 
Beſides, ſuch new Inventions in War are generally at- 
tended with Succeſs; and much leſs Matters have proved 
of great Moment in military Buſineſs: For is it to be won- 
dered at, that the dreadful Diſploſion of Cannon ſhould 
intimidate thoſe who were Strangers to ſuch Kind of Ar- 


tillery ; when we know that only a few Words, ſpoke by 


Quintin, the Roman General, as his Troops were Swat 
— * 


ter Kingdom than his own. Edward then ſent out 2 
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Way to the Volſcians, intimidated his Enemy, and ren- A. D. 
dered his own Troops victorious? But, in Page 164 of 1346. 
this Hiſtory, it may be ſeen, that the Norman Long- 
Bows were as unknown, and as fatal, to the Erg/zh, as 

this new Artillery was to the French. 

Tus Conſequence of this Victory was the Siege of A. D. 
Calais, which the Engiihb Monarch immediately inveſted, 1347- 
but was obliged to reduce it by Famine; fo that it was a 
long Time before it ſurrendered. The French King was 
unable to raiſe the Siege; and therefore prevailed upon 
the King of Scotland to invade England, who was engag- 
ed, defeated, and made Priſoner by Philippa, Queen of 
England, in the Abſence of her Huſband; being unable 
to procure his Releaſe till 1357, when Fortune was like- 
wie favourable to Edward in Bretagne, where Charles de 
Blois was taken Priſoner. Calais alſo ſurrendered, after 
enduring a Siege of eleven Months; when Edward peo- 
pled it with an Exgliſbꝰ Colony, by which Means England 
kept it 210 Years, when France regained it from Queen 
Mary in eight Days. 

EDWARD made a Truce with Philip for one Year, A. D. 
and returned in Triumph to England; being now ſo 1348. 
illuſtrious in the Eyes of Mankind, that Ambaſſadors 
arrived from Germany to offer him the imperial Dignity, 
which he wiſely rejected. But the next Year he inſtituted A. D. 
t. e Order of the Garter, which he put under the Prote- 1342. 
ction of St. George, chuſing for his Motto theſe Words, 

Honi ſoit qui Mal y penſe, or Evil to him that Ewil thinks. 
It is ſaid, that this illuſtrious Order was founded on ſo tri- 
vial an Accident as the dropping of a Garter by the 
Counteſs of Saliſbury in Dancing; which the King took 
up, and addreſſed the Lady, who was the greateſt Beau- 
ty of the Age, with the ſame Words he made Uſe of for 
his Motto. Other Reaſons have been aſſigned for this In- 
ſtitution; however, it is certain that it has been always 
conſidered as the nobleſt Order of Knighthood in 
the World, The King, like another Pompey, cleared 
the Seas of Spaniſb Pirates, who infeſted the Eng; Coaſt: 
He cauſed the Woollen Manufacture to be eſtabliſhed in 
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A. D. England, and gave the greateſt Encouragement to the 

1349. Commercial Intereſt of his Kingdom. 

Tux French attempted to regain Calais by corrupting 
the Governor. But King Edward and the Prince of 
Wales went over and prevented their Deſign, by ſuddenly 
falling upon the Perſons ſent to take the Poſſeſſion of it. 
Though the King had like to have been lain in ſingle 
Combat by Euſlace de Ribaumont, a Knight of Picargy, 
whom at laſt he took Priſoner, and conferred great 
Marks of Honour upon the brave Knight for his gallant 
Behaviour. 

Ap. Tit French Monarch died in 1350, and was ſucceeded 

13 36. by his Son John, who renewed the Truce with England 

— till 1354, which was ill obſerved on both Sides. King 
Edward inveſted the Prince of Wales with the Duchy of 
Guienne, who penetrated into the French Provinces, at the 
Head of 10,000 Men, of whom only 3000 were Na. 

tives of England. The Prince met with a great Booty: 
But the French King, with an Army of 80,000 Men, 
overtook him at Poidiers, in Poictou, and inſiſted that the 
Prince with his whole Army ſhould ſurrender at Diſcre- 
tion: When the Prince replied, © He would rather die 
Sword in Hand, than be guilty of a Thing ſo con- 
trary to his own Honour, and the Glory of England.” 
The French Monarch thought his Enemy an eaſy Prey; 
and inſolently attacked the Prince in his Intrenchments; 
who acted with ſuch amazing Valour and Prudence, as 
to defeat the French Army, and take their King Priſoner. 
The French had only 6000 Men at Arms ſlain, and about 
8009 common Men; but among the former were the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Athens Conſtable. of 
France, the Marſhal de Nele, above fifty other great 
Lords, and more than 700 of the inferior Nobility : A- 
mong the Priſoners, who were more in Number than the 
Conquerors, were the King and his Son, ſeventeen Earls, F 
and 1500 Barons, Knights, and Eſquires. This glorious 
Battle was fought on the 19 of September 1356; and the p 
victorious Prince treated his royal Captive with as much 
Reſpect as if he had ſtil] been at the Head of the French 
Army, and in his own Tent. Like Scipio, 2 
| ecame 
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became a Hero, before he could be called a Man; and A. D. 
he ſhewed as much Moderation in his Victories over the 1356- 
French Monarchs, as the Roman ſhewed in his Conqueſts ; 
over Hannibal and Syphax. | 

Tax Prince conducted his Priſoners to Bourdeaux, the A. D. 
Capital of Guienne ; and having granted a Truce to . 
France for two Years, brought his royal Priſoner to Eng- 
land, who was lodged in the Palace of the Sawoy belong- 
ing to the Duke of Lancaſter ; which was then a —— 
cent Place, though now a miſerable Dungeon. The French 
Monarch was treated more like a royal Viſitor than a con- 
quered Enemy; and the King of Scotland was now ſet at 
Liberty from his Confinement at Odiam in Hampſhire, af- 
ter eleven Years Captivity, when he concluded a Truce 
with his Brother-in-law Edward for ten Years. 

FRANCE was now troubled with inteſtine Commo- 
tions: The Peaſants, attributing all the Misfortunes of 
their King tothe Nobility. The French States would not A. P. 
ranſome their Monarch on the Terms propoſed by = 
the King of England, who landed at Calais with an 
Army conſiſting of 100,000 Men, which advanced to 
the very Gates of Paris. But as the Dauphin was in- A. D. 
capable of oppoſing this Force, he obtained a Treaty of 1360. 
Peace, which was concluded at Bretigny, a Village near 
Charires, by Commiſſioners appointed for that Purpoſe ; 
whereby France ceded to England, the Sovereignty of 
Cuienne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Agenois, Periguez, Limoſin, - 
Cahorfin, Tarbe, Bigorre, Gauze, Angoumois, and Rou- 
vergne; all which Countries lie in the Weſtern Part of 
France, open to the Bay of Biſcay, and formerly belonged 
to the Kings of England by a Right of Inheritance, 
granted to their different Anceſtors by Hugh Capet of 
France in 987: Befides theſe Countries, this Treaty alſo 
confirmed to the King of England what he had conquered 
on the Northern Coaſt of France in Picaray, open to the 
Engli/þ Channel, as the Earldoms of Ponthieu and Guiſnes; 
with the Towns of Calais, Mert, Sangate, Colongue, Hames, 
Male, and Oye; likewiſe the Diſtricts belonging to theſe 


See Reok's Hiſtory of France, P. 119. 


Towns; 
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A. D. Towns; and alſo all the Iſles adjacent to theſe Coun. 
1360. tries, as well as the other Iſlands belonging to England: 


All which were to be held as abſolute by the Kings of 
England, as they had been by the Kings of France. The 
King of France was alſo to pay three Millions of Crowns 
for his Liberty. The King of England was to deliver uy 
all other Places in France. The French were not to al. 
fiſt the Scotch; nor were the Engliſb to aſſiſt the Fleming, 
All former Treaties were declared void; and this was to 
be farther confirmed. 

NORMANDY, Arjcæ, Touraine, and Maine, till be. 
longed to the King of France, who was ſet at Liberty, 


and ratified the Treaty at Calais on the 24 of Oe; 


A. D. 


after which he put the Exgliſb into Poſſeſſion of the ceded 
Places, and Sir John Chandos was appointed Lieu. 
tenant-General of the whole under King Edward; 
who, in return, quitted the Title of King of France, and 
ceaſed to quarter the Arms of that Kingdom with thoſe of 
England. 

That Erngh/þ Monarch was now at Peace, and the 


2367. brave Prince of Wales had no further Glory to acquire in 


A. D. 
1362. 


War: He therefore partook of that Happineſs which le 


had given his Country, by rendering his own compleat in 
marrying his Couſin Joanna of Kent, Counteſs-Dowager 
of Holland, and Daughter of Edward Earl of Kent, who 
was beheaded by the Influence of Queen //abe/la and 
Mortimer. This Lady was a celebrated Beauty, and ſhe 
had a Son by the Prince who ſucceeded his Grandfather 
in the Throne; but was deprived of it like his Great- 


Grandfather Edward the Second. 


Tux next Year, the King erected the Duchy of Gu- 
enne into a Principality, by the Name of the Principality 
of Aquitaine, and inveſted the Prince of Wales with the 
new Government; who reſided at Bourdeaux in great 
Splendour, for three Years, without exercifing his Va- 
lour: After which, he reſtored Peter King of Caftile to 
his Throne, by winning the Battle of Azara; though 
Peter had been a Tyrant to his People, and was after- 
wards ungrateful to his Reſtorer: But the Prince left him 
to his own Fortune, and the Ca/#ihan ſoon fell a Prey 0 
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his Enemies, being defeated and murdered by his Baſtard- A. D. 
Brother Henry Earl of Treſlamare. 33 
Tuis Expedition increaſed the Glory of the Prince of 


Wales; but, unfortunately for England, it occaſioned the 
Death of this illuſtrious Hero. The Fatigue he under- 
went in Spain threw him into a Dropſy: His Indiſpoſition 
was increaſed by the Inſults he received from France; 
ſo that he returned to England for the Recovery of his 
Health, where he died of a Fever, in the forty- ſixth Year 
of his Age, on the 8 of June 1376, and was buried at 
Canterbury, to the inexpreſſible Grief of the King his 
Father, and the general Sorrow of his Subjects; adored 
in England, lamented even in France, and regretted by 
all Europe. With this excellent Prince died the Hopes of 
England. He was poſſeſſed of all Virtues in an eminent 
page. He never formed a Siege without carrying the 
Place, and never fought a Battle without Conqueſt: 
Brave without Fierceneſs, and bold without Raſhneſs in 
Battle: But full of Clemency and Modeſty aſter Victory. 
Submiſſive and reſpectful to his Father, generous and li- 
beral to his Soldiers; fond of Engliſß Honour, and th 
Friend of every Engliſbman, he lived and died the Glory 
of his Age. He was commonly called the Black Prince, 
becauſe he wore black Armour. He left only one legiti, 
mate Son, named Richard; and two natural Sons, Sir 
John Saunders, and Sir Roger de Clarendon: Richard ſuc- 
ceeded to the Throne; but the others are not remarkable 
in Hiſtory. Pp 
Taz French Monarch performed the Treaty of Bre- 
ig to the utmoſt of his Power, and returned to London 
either upon Account of that Treaty, or his Affection for 
the Counteſs of Saliſbury: But more probably the former, 
becauſe there were ſome Fhings unadjuſted, and it was 
a Maxim with this Prince, © Though Faith and Truth 
were baniſhed from the reſt of the World, they ought, 
* however, to be preſerved in the Mouths of Kings.” 
He died ſoon after his Arrival at London, in 1363: But 
his Succeſſor Charles the Sage entertained a very different 
Opinion, and broke the Treaty of Bretigny, on very fri- 
volous Pretences; upon which Edward reſumed the Title 
Vor. I. P of 


A. b. 
2 364. 
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of King of France, and War was renewed between the 
two Kingdoms in 1369. | 

Tu Glory of the Enghi/þ Monarch began to decline; 
and, after careſſing him ſo much in his younger Days, 
Fortune deſerted him in his old Age; by robbing him of 
all thoſe glorious Conqueſts, which he had purchaſed with 
ſo much Blood and Expence. Ponthieu was taken by the 
French; and the Departure of the Prince of Wales entirely 
ruined the Affairs of the Engliſß in Guienne. Limoſin, Pe. 
rigord, Rouergne, and Xaintongne, were taken; and the 
Engh/b Fleet, commanded by the Earl of Pembroke, was 
defeated off Rochelle, in 1372. This was followed by 


the Reduction of Poictou; and though Edward aſſembled 


a Fleet of 400 Sail, to protect that Province, all his En. 


. deavours were fruſtrated by contrary Winds, which obli. 
ged him to return to England. However, in 1373, he 
e 


nt an Army of zo, ooo Men into Guienne, commanded 
by his Son John Duke of Lancaſter; when a Truce was 
concluded; though Edward was ſtripped of every Thing 
but Calais, 


A. D. Taz Engliſb Monarch, after rendering himſelf great in 


1376, 


A. D. 
1327. 


— — 


War, fell into all the Dotage of Love with Alice Pierce, 
to whom he gave the Name of Lady of the Sun, and ſquan- 
dered all his Revenue in making Diverſions for this Fe- 
male Favourite. He alſo entruſted the Government to 
the Duke of Lancaſter : But, at the ſame Time, he created 
Richard, his Grandſon, Prince of ales; to ſhew his Re- 
gard to the Black Prince, whoſe Son he intended for his 
Succeſſor, and cauſed the Nobility to acknowledge him 
as the Heir apparent to the Crown. 

Arx ſettling the Succeſſion, Edward was taken ill 
of the Cingles, or a Kind of St. Arthony's Fire, which 
brought on a Fever, and occaſioned his Death, at Rich. 


mond in Surry, on the 21* of June 1377, in the fixty-fftb 


* 


Vear of his Age, and the fifty-firſt of his Reign; being 
buried in Veſiminſter-Abbey. But, in his laſt Moments, be 
was deſerted by all his Court- Fayourites; who left him 
attended only by one Prieſt to comfort him in his dying 
Agonies. | 


Tunis 
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Tx1s illuſtrious Prince had a majeſtic Perſon; being 
tall, and well-ſhaped; with an Aſpe& ſo noble, that his 
very Looks commanded Reſpect and Veneration. There 
are very few Princes to be met with in Hiſtory, in whom 
the Duties of a Sovereign, with thoſe of an honeſt Man, 
and a good Chriſtian, were ſo well blended. Though his 
Valour was admired by all the World, it never made him 
vain: His Conqueſts were great Abroad ; but he is more 
renowned for confirming the Liberties of England at 
Home. He knew how to maintain the Prerogatives of 
the Crown, without encroaching on the Privileges of the 
People. He made more advantageous Statutes and Pro- 
viſions, for the Good of the Realm, and the Encourage- 
ment of Trade, than any of his Predeceffors. He curbed 
the Papacy ; yet was a Friend to Religion. He was fond 
of Men of Merit, and encouraged the Sciences : He put 
many afflicted Perſons above their undeſerved Misfor- 
tunes; and erected ſeveral public Edifices, particularly 
Windſor-Caftle, and the collegiate Chapel of St. Stephen 
at M eſiminſler, where the Commons now fit in Parha- 
ment. 

King Edward the Third had Ifſue by his Queen Phi- 
litha of Hainault, ſeven Sons and five Daughters. Ed- 
ward Prince of Wales, his eldeſt Son, died in 1376, leav- 
ing one Son, who aſcended the Throne, after his Grand- 
father. William died an Infant. Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, died in Italy. John of Gaunt, or Ghext, who firſt 
married Blanche, Daughter of Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 
and afterwards bore the Title of his Father-in-law; by 
which Marriage he had Henny Earl of Derby, Duke of 
Hereford, and Lancaſter, afterwards Henry the Fourth 
King of England: He afterwards married Conſtantia, the 
eldeſt Daughter of Peter King of Caſtile, in whoſe Right 
he aſſumed the nominal Title of King of Caf/tile and 
Le. Edward of Langley was made Earl of Cambridge, 
and afterwards Duke of York, who married Jſabella, the 
Siſter of Conflantia of Caſtile, from whom deſcended EA- 
ward the Fourth, afterwards King of England. William 
of Windſor died young. And Thomas of Woodftock died 


without Iſſue. 
P 2 ISABELLA, 


bers of People in England, that upwards of 50,000 were 


Kingdom, or four Millions of People. In 1 357 a great 


made Miſtreſs of herſelf. 
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| ISABELLA, the eldeſt Daughter, married Ingebran 
Earl of Soifjons. Joan had the Title of 2 of Spain, 
being married hy Proxy to A/phonſo King of Caſtile, who 
died before the Marriage was conſummated. Blanche 
died in her Infancy. Mary married Jobn Montford, Duke 
of Bretagne. And Margaret married John Haſtings Eat 
of Pembroke. 
Tuis Reign is remarkable for two Dearths which hap. 
pened in England. In 1348 a violent Plague which be. 
gan in Alia, and ſpread into Europe, ſwept off ſuch Num. 


buried, in one Year, in the Church-yard belonging to the 
Ciftercians, or the Charter-houſe of London: It continued 
fourteen Months, and deſtroyed above one Half of the 


Murrain happened among the Cattle. And towards the 
latter End of this Reign, John Wickhff, Doctor in Divi. 
nity in the Univerſity of Oxford, publiſhed his Belief upon 
ſeveral Articles of Religion, againſt many ſuperſtitions 
Ceremonies of the Romiſb Church; but his Doctrine wa; 
not thoroughly regarded till the Reign of Henry the 
Eighth, when the Reformation was founded upon fimily 
Principles. +: 

Ir is remarkable that the Great Charter of Libertis 
was confirmed ten ſeveral Times during this Reign: A 
alſo, that, in the Year 1362, it was ordained by Act d 
Parliament, that all Law Proceedings in the Courts a 
Weſtminſter ſhould for the future be in Enghfs, infſteal 
of the French, or Norman, introduced by William the Cu. 
queror ; Whereby a final Blow was put to the Norman En- 
croachments on the Exgliſs Language, and England wa 


EpwarD of Winder, an illuſtrious Name, 
Recover'd England's Glory, Strength, and Fame. 
By Birth, he boldly claim'd the Gallic Crown; 
And with the Arms of France enrich'd his own. 
The French, amaz'd, beheld their mighty Fleet, 
By England's Navy, ſunk at Edward's Feet, 
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The gallant Monarch, on the Norman Strand, 

Then pour'd his Troops, and overran the Land: 

In Creff's Field, what noble Acts were done, 

By England's King, and his heroic Son? 

Oh! fatal Day to all the Gallic Pow'r! 

France ſaw her Princes welt'ring in their Gore, 

Her num'rous Hoſt deſtroy'd, her Nobles ſlain, 

And England's Prince victorious o'er the Plain. 
With Cz/ar's Fortune, and with Ammon's Fire, 

Young Edward made a gazing World admire: 


For Victon, in Poictier's glorious Field, 


Made haughty France again to Edward yield. 
Incredible the Scene! A little Band 
Defeats an Hoſt; and bathes with Blood the Land. 
See, in the Fight, Bohemia's Monarch fall: 
Behold, a Captive, in the royal Gaul: 
But more; behold, a Victor, in the Heat 
Of Youth and Fame, a Victor's Pride forget! 
Still, ſee his Glory with freſh Vigour run, 
Bright in his Courſe as the — Sun: 
One King, his Captive fell; and ſoon his Sword 
Caftilia's Monarch to his Throne reſtor'd : 
Then dy'd in Pe Ac; when War no more could give, 
Or Fame beſtow, to make the Hero live. 
Oh! Ergland's Phoenix; Glory of Mankind; 
When ſhall the World again thy Equal find ? 
Immortal Honours wait thy ſacred Shade, 
And thefe by lateſt Ages ſhall be paid. 

Two captive Monarchs bow to Edward's. Throne 
And England's Glory in full Luſtre ſhone : | 
For Scotland's King had long a Pris'ner been, 
Conquer'd by Edward's moſt illuſtrious Queen. 
The French their richeſt Provinces reſign ; 
But ſoon regain them for the Ga/lic Line. 
Scotland ſubjected ſcorns the ſervile Chain; 
While Edward meanly ends a glorious Reign. 


P3 All, RE 


A. D. As Richard was the Son of the late glorions Prince of 
1377- Wales, and though he was but eleven Years of Age, he 


A. D. Tu Truce with France being expired, the French ſent 
137. a Fleet to ravage the Sea-Coafts of England; and the Re- 


A.D. 
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II. RICHARD II, frnamed of Bour- 
deaux, the thirty-ſecond King of England, 
and the twelfth from the Norman Conqueſt. 


HE Fate of King Edward the Second was recent 

in the Memory of the Engl; People: But King 
Richard the Second unhappily trod in the Steps of hi 
Great Grandfather, which brought him to the ſame un. 
fortunate End. 


was crowned at Y2/tr:inſter, on the 16th of July, by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to him the 
Coronation Oath,” which has been taken by all his Suc- 
ceſſors; being to protect the Church, obſerve the Laws, 
diſtribute Juſtice, and ſhew Mercy The Parliament ap- 
pointed ſeveral Governors to the King, and ordered that 
his three Uncles ſhould be Regents of the Kingdom, but 
joined with them ſome of the Nobility. 


gents equipped a Fleet to oppoſe the French, with which 
they undertook to reſtore the Duke of Bretagne, their 
Brother-in-law, to his Dominions, from whence he had 
been expelled by the King of France. In the mean Time, 
the French Monarch prevailed upon Robert the ſecond 
King of Scotland, to break the 'Trace, and invade Eny- 
land; But as the King of France died ſoon after, and was 
fucceeded by Charles the Sixth, a Minor of twelve Years 
of Age, as well as the King of Erg/and, the military Pre- 
parations were ſuſpended on every Side. | 

Taz Duke of Lancaster had Influence enough to get 


2350: @ Poll-tax paſſed at 'Twelve-pence a Head on all Perſons 


above fifteen Years old, for the Aſſiſtance of Ferdinand 
King of Portugal againſt Fobn King of Caftile ; which 


Was levied with ſuch Severity, as to cauſe an Inſurrec- 


dion 
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tion among the People of Kent and E; whowere alſo A. . 
incenſed againſt the Nobility and Practiſers of the Law, 1382. 
for their Pride and Extortion. Wat Tyler, a Tyler of 
Deptford, and Jack Straw, were their Leaders; beſides 

John Ball, a Prieſt of Maidſtone, perſuaded them that all 

Men were the Sons of Adam, and that it was their Duty 

to reduce the World to a perfect Equality. Their Num- 

ber ſoon amounted to above 100,000 Men: They cut 

off the Heads of all the Lords, Gentlemen, and Lawyers, 

that fell in their Hands; advanced to Blackheath, and 

from thence proceeded to London, which they entered 
without Oppoſition. They plundered the Sawey, where 

the Duke of Lancaſter reſided, and committed great Out- 
rages; beheading the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
Robert de Hales, High Freaſurer of Eng/and; fo that the 

King was obliged to come to a Conference with Vat Jy- 

ker in Smithfield. 

LV obſerves, that the Multitude are either laviſh 
in their Obedience, or inſolent in their Authority. Ty- A. D. 
ler propoſed to aboliſh all the old Laws, and form a new 148 
Model of popular Government; behaving ſo inſolent to 
the young King as to raiſe the Indignation of Villiam 
Wakwerth, Mayor of London, who diſcharged ſuch a Blow 
on the Rebel's Head with his Sword, as to lay him dead 
at his Feet. The Followers of Tyler bent their Bows to 
revenge his Death: But the King ſaid to them, «© What, 
my Lieges, will you kill your King? Follow me, I 
* will be your Leader, and grant whatever ye deſire.“ 
This ſo far pacified them, that they followed the King 
into Se, George's Fields, where Sir Robert Knollys appeared 
with 1000 Citizens in Arms, which ſtruck ſuch a Panic 
into the Rebels that they readily ſubmitted and diſperſed. 
Thus we ſee that the Multitude when united are of 
Strength and Vigour; but when Individuals think of their 
_ Danger, the Body becomes weak and contemp- 
uble. 

Tuis Spirit of Rebellion extended alſo into Suffo/X 
and Norfolk : But it was ſuppreſſed by Henry Spencer Biſhop 
of Norwich; who defeated the Rebels at North-IWalhans 
in Norfolk, and beheaded their two Leaders, V raw, and 
24 Littefter : 
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2 7 Litteſter: While the King ſent an Army of 40,000 Men 
into Kent and E/zx to puniſh the Ring- leaders, many of 


1382. 


whom were ſlain, and Jacł Straw, with above 1500 
of his Followers, died by the Hangman, being con- 
demned by Judge Treſilian, who was remarkable for his 


Cruelty. 


Soon after this Inſurrection was ſuppreſſed, the King 


—— married Anne of Luxemburg, Siſter of the Emperor Wen. 


ceſlaus: But the King was entirely governed by his Fa. 
vourites, Alexander Newil Archbiſhop of York, Robert & 
Fere Earl of Oxford, Michael de la Poole Son to a Merchant 
of King on upon Hull, and Judge Tre/ilian ; who endea- 
voured to make the King jealous of his Uncle the Duke 
of Lancaſter, However, as the French and Scotch were 
beginning Rofſtilities, Richard raiſed 300,000 Men, and 
ſent the Duke of Lancaſter with 60,000 to protect the 
North, while he guarded the South with the reſt of his 
Army: Which prevented the threatened Invaſion. 


A.D. Taz King grew more fond of his Favourites: He 
L335. created the Earl of Oxford Duke of Ireland, and Michael 


de la Poole was made Earl of Sufo/k. Theſe Favourites 
encouraged the Duke of Lancaſter to proſecute his Claim 
to the Crown of Caſfile, who landed in Spain with 20,000 
Men : But the French took this Opportunity of renewing 
their Preparations to invade England; and Richard quar- 
relled with his Parliament, who refuſed to grant him Sup- 
plies unleſs he diſmiſſed his Favourites. The King ſaid, 
That to pleaſe the Parliament he would not turn out the 
«< meaneſt Scullion in his Kitchen;” and ſent his Chan- 
cellor to order them to grant the deſired Subſidy : But he 
was obliged to part with his Favourites, and to admit of 
fourteen Commiſſioners to take Care of the public Affairs 
Jointly with himſelf. A 


A. D. Tux French Fleet being diſperſed at Sea, and all Fear 
1336. of an Invaſion over, the Parliament broke-up, and the 


King recalled his Favourites; who perſuaded him to free 
himſelf from the Subjection of the Parliament. They 
compelled the Judges to ſign an Opinion that the King 
was above the Laws; but one of them ſaid, he deſerved 


to be hanged for what he had done. The King 9 
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the Sheriffs to let no Repreſentative be choſen in Parlia- A. B. 
ment, but what was in the Liſt he ſhould give them himſelf; 1386 


and he iſſued out Commiſſioners to levy an Army, to 
chaſtiſe his Uncle the Duke of G/ouce/ter, the Earls of A- 
eundel, Warwick, Derby, and Nottingham, who were E- 
nemies to his Favourites. 


Tux proſcribed Lords were conſidered as the Protectors A. D. 
of the People; a vigorous Defence was neceſſary for their ! 22. 


Preſervation againſt the Court; and they ſoon drew toge- 
ther an Army of 40,000 Men, with which they marched: 
directly to London. The King had not been able to raiſe 
an Army, and therefore tried to amuſe the Lords, by 
holding a Conference with them in WW:/minfter-Hall ; 
when he promiſed to diſcard his Favourites: But the Duke 
of Ireland levied an Army in Walks, and was advancing 
towards London; when the Lords ſent the Earl of Derby, 
the eldeſt Son of the Duke of Lancaſter, to oppoſe him; who 
defeated the Royal Favourite at Babbelake, near Burford 
in Oxfordfire, and obliged him to fly into Holland. 


Tus King took Refuge in the Tower of London, where A. D 
he held another Conference with the Lords; who upbraid- 1388. 


ed him with his Deſign to make himſelf abſolute, by 
Means of an Army; with his attempting to have a Par- 
liament at his Devotion; and with other Grievances. 
Richard anſwered theſe Reproaches with a Shower of 
Tears; he conſented to the Baniſhment of his Favourites; 
and came to Veſiminſter to ſettle the Affairs of the Go- 
vernment, when the Judges were taken off the Benches 
in We/lminſter- Hall, and ſent to the Tower. | 
A PARLIAMENT was held, called the Mexcilefs; when 
ſeveral Perſons were accuſed of High Treaſon, and ſenten- 
ced to divers Puniſhments. Trefilian and others were 
hanged at Tyburn. The reſt of the Judges were- baniſh- 
ed to Ireland: And the two Favourites, with the Arch- 
biſhop of York, were condemned to Exile; after which: 
the King renewed his Coronation Oath,” and the Lords 


repeated their Oaths of Allegiance, as if a new Reign 
was begun. 


Tae King ſoon diſmiſſed his beſt Miniſters, and appoint- A. D% 
ed bad ones; when the Duke of Lancaſter arrived from his 1 3999 


B 5 Spaniſh 


A.D. Tas _ died in 13943 and two Years after the King 
1396. married 
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A. D. Spaniſh Expedition, after obliging the King of Caftile to 
. pay him a yearly Penfion, in Conſideration of his reſign. 


ing all Pretenſions to that Crown. But the Arrival of his 
Uncle was diſagreeable to the King, who inveſted 
him with the Duchy of Guenne, to get him out of the 
Way, that he might not behold the Folly and Profuſeneſz 
of his Nephew. 

Tu Londoners refuſed to lend the King a Sumof Mo. 


2 ney; who, in Revenge, took away their Charter, ſtript 


the City of all her Privileges, and removed the Courts of 
Juſtice to 7074. He procured a Subſidy to ſuppreſs the 
Inſurrections in Ireland; but returned from that Kingdom 
to ſuppreſs the Lollardi, or the Followers of Wickif, in 
England, where the Clergy were afraid they would effe& 
a Reformation of the Church. : | 


[/abella Daughter of Charles the Sixth King of 
France, who was only ſeven Years of Age; when a Truce 
was concluded between the two Crowns for twenty-eight 
Years. Richard, to ſupport his great Expences, extorted 
Money from his Subjects: He yielded Cherbarg to the 
King of Navarre, and Bre to the Duke of Bretagne, 
for inconfiderable Sums : And the People were greatly diſ- 
ſatisfied at theſe Proceedings. The Duke of Glonceſſer was 
ſeized by the King's Order, and violently conveyed to 
Calais, where he was privately ſtrangled: He ſent the 
Earls of Warwick and Arundel to the 'Fower; the former 
of whom was baniſhed, and the latter beheaded : All 
which increaſed the Reſentment of the People. 


A. D. APARLIAMENT was held at Shrewſbury, only to con- 
2393. ſalt how to carry the Royal Prerogative to fech unlimited 


Bounds as to deſtroy the Conſtitution, and ſubvert the Li- 
berties of the People. The King alſo baniſhed the 
Dake of Hereford,, and the Duke of Nerfoll, to prevent 
their engaging in a Duel: Though the former was Son to 
the Duke of Lancafjer, who died ſoon after the Baniſh- 
ment of his Son, and was buried in St. Paals Cathedral; 
when his Honours and Eſtates devolved to the Duke of 
Hereford, The Miniſters, of whom the Earl of Villſbir 
was the Chief, brought the Engliſb Nation into the utmoſt 

— Contempt; 
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Contempt: The Scotch ravaged the Borders, the +44 re- A. B. 
volted, and the Merchant Ships were plundered by the 128. 
Corſairs of Holland, with Impunity: Seventeen Counties 
were condemned as guilty of Treaſon, and the Eſtates of 
all the Inhabitants adjudged to the King, for aſſiſting the 
Duke of Gſonceſter in 1386: But theſe Oppreſſions brought 
en his Ruin.. Og: 5 

ROGER MORTIMER Earl of March, who was de- 4 
clared by Act of Parliament preſumptive Heir of the Crown, 1399. 
was ſlain in Ireland by the Rebels; and the King, with a 
great Army, went over in Perſon to chaſtiſe them; leav- 
ing his Uncle the Duke of York Regent in England: But 
this gave the Engliſb an Opportunity of forming a Conſpi- 
racy to deprive him of the Crown. The Malecontents in- 
vited the Duke of Hereford to be their Leader, who came 
over with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Fitæ-Alan 
Son of the late Earl of Arundel, the Lord Cobham, Sir 
Thomas Erpington, and about eighty Men: They landed 
at Ravenſpur in Toriiſbire, on the 4 of Fuly, where they 
were joined by the Earl of Northumberland, and the brave 

Piercy his Son; whoſe Example ſoon brought aw 

Army of fixty thouſand Men under the Banners of him 
whom they looked upon as their Deliverer. | 

HENRY, who now aflumed the Title of Duke of Lan- 
caſter, had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a Soldier in 
Germany; and he was ſo well beloved that London declared 
for him, and the other Towns followed. The Miniſtry 
ſhut themſelves up in.Brifo/ Caſtle, and the Regent retired 
in the Country ; while all the other Loxds openly declared 
for the Duke of Laxcefer, who was triumphantly received 
by the Citizens of London. He then proceeded to Briſtol, 
wok the Caſtle, and put the Earl of Vilgſbire, with ſome 
of his Friends, to Death. The Duke of York allo aſſiſted 
his Nephew the Duke of Lancaſter ; and the King return- 
ed from Ireland as ſoon as the Wind was favourable, which 
detained him ſo long, that an Army raiſed for him by 
the Earl of Sah/bury in Wales diſbanded, imagining he 
was dead. The King landed at Milford-Haven; and, 
finding the Revolt was general, ſhut himſelf up in Conway 
Caſtle, The Duke of Lancaſter was advancing 2 


| 
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Chefer at the Head of his Army, when the King ſent 
him Word, that he was ready to ſubmit to what Terms 
he ſhould judge reaſonable. An Interview was had be. 
tween the King and the Duke at Flint; when Henry told 
Richard, that as he had governed his People very ill for 
one and twenty Years, he would help hint to govern 
them better for the future: After which they ſet out to- 
gether for London, where the King was received very 
rudely by the Citizens, and confined in the Tower. 
Txt Duke cauſed the King to call a Parliament; and 
not only obliged him to deliver up the Crown and Sceptre, 
with the Enſigns of Royalty; but alſo, by an Inſtrument 
figned with his own Hand, to confeſs himſelf unworthy 
to govern any longer, and to abſolve all his Subjects 
from their Allegiance to him. 'Fhe Parliament then drew 
up Articles of Accuſation againft Richard, alledging many 
Acts of Miſgovernment to his Charge, particularly his 
Diſſipation of the Revenue, Diſabuſe of Parliaments, and 


arbitrary Interpretations of the Laws: After which, be“ 


was ſolemnly depoſed, like Edward the Second; and 
Henry Duke of Lancaſter was proclaimed King on the 300 
of September. ON * 
Tus Commons would have brought Richard to a Trial 
after his Depoſition; but Henry and the Lords were a. 
gainſt it: So that it was reſolved, Richard ſhould be kept 
in Confinement during Life, with a Princely Allowance: 
But in cafe any Perſon ſhould attempt his Deliverance, he 
ſhould ſuffer Death. - Fhe depoſed Prince was after- 
wards removed from the Tower, and confined in Ponte- 
fract-Caſtle in Yorkſhire, where he met with a tragical End; 
confirming the old Maxim, that there is but a ſmall 
Space between. the Priſons and the Graves of Princes,” 


He was murdered oh the 14"): of February 1400, by 


Sir Pierce de Exton, who, with eight Ruffians, undertook to 
kill him, in hopes of pleaſing Henry : They ruſhed in up- 
on him, and Richard ſummoned up all his Courage that 
he might die as a King and a Man: He wreſted a Pole-Ax 
from one of the Ruffians, with which he laid four of 
them dead at his Feet; but Exton, mounting W 
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behind him, ſtruck him ſo violent a Blow on the Head 
with a Club, that Richard fell down dead. | 

Tuus died this Prince, in the thirty-third Year of 
his Age, after reigning twenty-two Years. A melancho- 
ly Reward for the many ſignal Services his glorious Fa- 
ther had. done for England! Which might have been an 
inſtructive Leſſon to ſome of his Succeſſors, who by his 
fad Cataſtrophe might have learnt, that, in Exgland, all 
the Endeavours of a King to uſurp an arbitrary Power, 
are but ſo many Steps towards his Deſtruction. He was 
firſt buried at King's Langley in Hertfordſhire ; but Henry 
the Fifth ordered his Body to be removed to Weftminſfter- 
Abbey. 

RICHARD had a very graceful, lovely Perſon ; and 
had a ſprightly Behaviour. By graſping at all, he loſt e- 
very Thing: And what could be expected from a King, 
who was taught that the Laws of the Realm were in his 
Head and his Breaſt ? If we ſurvey him in his Taxations, 
his Laws, and Ordinances; as alſo. in his Station of a 
Chriſtian, a Man and a King; we may, with a little 
Charity, or good Nature, conclude him blameable 
rather by Accident than Diſpoſition : But his Actions and 
Conduct were ſo Migekduntable, that it would puzzle a 
Machiavel to aſſign him a Character, or to fix him in any 
Rule or Principle of Government. 

Ix 1383, ſeveral Churches were thrown down by an 
Earthquake. About this Time the Uſe of Guns came in; 
Sir Hugh Catverly, Governor of Calais, being the firſt who- 
employed them in the Exgliſb Service. And in 1390, a 
great Mortality happened, eſpecially, among the young 
People; which was followed by a Famine. 


RicyarD of Bourdeaux young to Empire came; 
And grievous Taxes England's Sons enflame. 
A deſp'rate Inſurrection fills the Land: 
But Tyler falls by noble Valworth's Hand. 
Peace was reſtor'd, till Vere and De la Poole, 
The royal Minions, made their King their Tool: 
The Barons arm again in Freedom's Cauſe ; 
But die, ſupporting of their Country's Laws. 


The 
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- The royal G er met a cruel Fate; 
And Hereford was baniſh'd from the State: 
But ſoon the laſt return d; the King depos d., 
Reveng'd his Wrongs, and England s Sorrows clos'd: 
While the unhappy Richard Captive lies, 
And ſoon by Ruffians Hands at Pont fract dies. 
A dreadful Leſſon to ſucceeding Times, | 
That Princes ſuffer for their Faw'rite's Crimes. 


{ | 
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From the Begmning of the Reign of 
Henry the Fourth in 1399, to the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh, in 1485. 
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De Houst of LANCASTER, 
or the RED ROSE. 


XII. HENRY IV, /rnamed of Bolingbroke, 
the thirty third King of England, the thir- 
teenth from the Norman Conqueſt, and the 
firſs of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 


II is a Maxim in the Law, That the King of Eng- 
land never dies: But, if it had been otherwiſe, the 
Interregnum, from the Depoſition of Richard the Second 
to the Coronation of Henry the Fourth, may be conſidered 
as an 1mperceptible Void of Government: For there 
never was a national Revolution ſo great and ſucceſsful, 
fo ſudden and unobſtructed. | | 
Urox the Reſignation of the Crown by King Richard, 
it was conferred upon the Duke of Lancaſter, rather by 
parliamentary Election, than received by him as his he- 
reditary Right; though he claimed it as being the Deſcen- 
dant of Edmund Crouchbatk Earl of Lanck;%r, and ſecond 
Son to Henry the Third ; alſo pretending that Edmund was 
elder Brother of Edward the Firſt. But this was a frivo- 
lous Claim, ſet up to defeat the Rightof Edmund Mortimer 
Earl of March, Son of Roger Mortimer who was ſlain in 
treland, after being declared the preſumptive Heir of 
King Richard the Second. Indeed, Edmund: Mortimer 


was. deſcended from Philippa, Daughter to Lionel wor 
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of Clarence, third Son of Henry the Third: Whereas the 
Duke of Lanca/ter was Son of John of Gaunt, younger 
Brother of Lionel, and fourth Son of Edward the Third. 
However, the Mortimer Family became united to the 
Line of York, by the Marriage of Anne, Daughter to 
Roger Earl of Mortimer, with Richard Plantagenet, Earl 
of Cambridge, and Son of Edmund Duke of York, fifth 
Son of Edward the Third; in Virtue of which Marriage, 
Edward the Fourth ſucceeded to the Crown. Hence aroſe 
the grand national Diſtinctions between the Houſes of 
Lancaſter and York, which, during fix Reigns together, 
ſcarce ever left the Kingdom cool enough for Obſervation; 
of Civil Polity, and Adminiftration: So that, from the 
Year 1400 to 1485, England was greatly diſtreſſed by Ci. 
vil Commotions on Account of theſe two Families; 
which were then happily united in Henry the Seventh, 
who had in himſelf all the Right of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, to which he added that of the Houfe of York by 
marrying the Heireſs of that Family. | 
A. D. HENRY Duke of Lancaſter was firnamed of Voling- 
1399. broke, a Town in Lincolnſhire, which was the Place of his 
Birth. He was proclaimed the 3om of September, the 
fame Day that Richard was depoſed ; he immediately 
took the Reins of the Government, continued the Par- 
lament which was aſſembled by the late King, and was 
_ crowned at N eſminſter, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
with the uſual Formalities, on the 13 of October, being 
then Thirty-three Years of Age. The Crown was con- 
ferred upon him as a Reward for his Services to the State: 
But when once it was placed on his Head, he was afraid 
to acknowledge that the Parliament had a Power to give 
it him; becauſe, from that Principle, it; might be infer- 
red, that they who had given the Crown, had Power to 
take it away. Therefore, on the Day he was crowned, 
he publiſhed a Proclamation, declaring, that he aſcended 
the Throne, Firſt, by right of Conqueſt; Secondly, by 
Virtue of Richard's Reſignation, and Deſignation of him 
for his Succeſfor; Laſtly, as he was the next Heir Male 
of the late King: which were three weak Foundations, 


firengthened only by the Hand of Power; for he could 
| | not 
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could not, nor did he appoint him his Succeſſor; and 
though he was Conſin-german of the late King, and con- 
ſequently a nearer Relation than the Earl of March, who 
was one Degree farther removed, yet it did not follow 
that he was the next Heir, ſince, with Reſpect to the Suc- 
ceflion, the Branch, and not the Degree of Relation, was 
to be regarded. In the depoſing of Edward the Second, 
Care was taken to preſerve the Rights of the lawful Sac- 
ceſſor, who was diſregarded on the Depoſition of Richard 
the Second; upon which Account, Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, retired to his Lordſhip of Wigmore, in 
Herefordſhire, as it was then both dangerous and fruitleſs, 
to aſſert his undoubted Right to the Crown. 

Txt new King rewarded thoſe who had affiſted him in 
the Revolution; and created his eldeſt Son Henry, aged 
thirteen Years, Prince of Wales, Duke of Aguitain, Lan- 
caſler, and Corn wal, as aMo Earl of Cheſter. The Parlia- 
ment reſtored the Rights and Privileges of the People; 
called the Advifers of Richard's Ufurpations to an Ac- 


count; and ſettled the Succeſſion on the Houſe of Las- 


er. 

Tur depoſing of a King being then odious in itſelſ, 
and ſeeming to affect all Prmces, it was not eaſy to per- 
fuade them, that a Nation had fufficient Reaſon to uſe 


ſo violent a Remedy, to free themſelves from Tyranny: 


Upon which Account, Henry diſpatched Ambaſſadors to 
all the principal Courts of Europe, endeavouring to give 
a plauſible Colour to the Depoſition of Richard, and the 
Promotion of himſelf. The French King, as Richard 
was his Son-in-law, was not eafily appeaſed: And as 
Richard was born at Bourdeaux, the People of Guienne 
were ready to revolt; but were pacified with great Dif- 
ficulty, by the Moderation, and prudent Conduct, of the 
famous Robert Knollys, Governor of that Province. The 
Scotch Monarch, after taking Werk-Caftle, was prevailed 
on to confirm the Truce: And Henry endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve the Affections of his People, by ſhewing the ten- 
dereft Concern for their Intereſts, and the greateſt Dete ſ- 

tation 


not be ſaid to conquer England, when he gained the A. P. 
Crown only by the Aſſiſtance of Engl/men; Richard 1322: 
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A. D. tation of the tyrannical Acts of his Predeceſſor. But 

2322. this deceitful Calm, was followed by ſuch violent Storms, 
that the whole thirteen Years of his Reign were divided 
between Wars and Conſpiracies: Though it is ſaid, the 
King was well pleaſed with theſe Troubles, as they gave 
no Interval to his Subjects for Reflection. 

A. PD. RICHARD was ſtill living, and had ſeveral Friends; 

. particularly the Dukes of Albemarle, Surry, and Exeter; 
the Earls of Ghucefter and Saliſbury, the Bifhop of Carliſi, 
and Sir Thomas Blount, who formed a Conſpiracy again 
Henry; reſolving to aſſaſſinate him, and reſtore Richard to 
the Throne. But the Duke of York diſcovered the Con- 
ſpiracy, and fruſtrated the whole Scheme of the Conſpi- 
rators. 

However, the Lords Conſpirators aſſembled an Ar. 
my of 40,000 Men, and ſet up Mauadlin, a Prieſt, who 
well perſonated Richard, to pretend he was Richard him- 
felf. They intended to ſeize the King at Windſor : But 
they ſpent their Time ineffectually, till Henry raiſed an 
Army of 20,000 Men: Which made them retire to (i- 
rencefter in Glouceſter ſpire; where the Generals were at- 
tacked in their Lodgings by the Mayor of the Town, 
who beheaded the Duke of Surry and the Earl of Sali. 
bury. The Rebel Army diſperſed ; the Duke of Exeter 
was beheaded at P/zfey in Eſex, and the Earl of Glouce/- 
ter at Briſtol; Maudlin was hanged at London; and their 
Conſpiracy haſtened the Death of the late King R:chard, 

who was ſoon after murdered at Pontęfract. 

Tu Truce was confirmed with France, and Henry in- 
vaded Scotland; reviving the Pretenſions of Edward the 
Firſt to the Sovereignty of that Kingdom; but an Infur- 
rection among the eib obliged him to make a Peace with 
the Scotch. Owen Glendour, or Glendouray, though a private 
Gentleman, exerted all the Courage of a Hero, and all the 
Virtues of a Patriot, by endeavouring to free his Country- 
men of Wales from the Servitude wherein they thought 
themſelves bound by England: He prevailed upon the 
Welh to renounce their Allegiance to Henry, and he 
himſelf aſſumed the Title of Prince of Wales. He de- 
feated the Lord Grey, entered Hereford{tire, took Pr dmund 
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t 7ortimer Earl of March Priſoner, and ravaged the Coun- A. D. 
„vy on the V of the Severn: While Henry was employ- 42. 
LW od in ſuppreſſing the Lollards, or Followers of Wickhf, 
e whoſe Opinions and Doctrine were embraced by ſo many 
people, that William Sawtree was burnt alive in London, 
as à Heretic, to deter others from attempting a Reforma- 
tion. Sawtree was a Clergyman, and the firſt Man who 
ſuffered Death in England, for the Sake of Religion, 
fince the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity: But in the next 
Century many religious Men periſhed as Martyrs upon 
the ſame Account. | 
HENRY ſent Jſabella, the Widow of Richard the Se- A. D. 
cond, back again to France; and then led his Army into 42. 
Wales: But Glendour withdrew to the Mountains, and 
the King returned to London; where he put to Death Ro- A. D. 
ger Clarendon natural Son of Edward the late renowned 1422 
Prince of Wales, and ſeveral others, for aſſerting that 
Richard was alive, and that Henry was an Uſurper. The 
ſame Year, the King married Joanna of Navarre, Wi- 
dow of the Duke of Bretagne, with a View of obtaining 
the Guardianſhip of her Sons; but the Duke of Burgundy 
carried them to Paris, where they were educated. 
HENRY advanced again towards Wales ; but was un- 
able to come up with Glendbur, who retired to the Mountains 
of Snowdon. In the mean Time, the Scotch invaded Eng- 
land, under the Command of the Earl of Douglas; who 
was defeated at Halidown-Hil/, by the Earl of Nortbum- 
berland, and Henry Hotſpur his Son, who was eſteemed the 
braveſt Man in England; the Engliſh being entirely victo- 
rious, and the Scotch loſing upwards of 10,000 Men. 
WALERAN, Earlof St. Pol, of the Houſe of Lux- 
emburg, having married a Half Siſter of Richard the Se- 
cond, pretended to act in his own Name, to revenge the 
Death of the King his Brother-in-law. The Court of 
France gave him Aſſiſtanee, and he made a Deſcent up- 
on the fe of Wight; but the Inhabitants obliged him to 
retire. Henry was ſenſible that his Kingdom abounded 
with Malecontents; therefore he- took no Notice of this 
Inſult, and endeavoured to preſerve the Truce with 
France; though the Duke of Oricans ſent him a Chal- 


lenge 
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A. D. lenge to fight, either in ſingle Combat, or with a hun- 
1493. dred Knights on each Side. WY 

_ Inpeep, Henry acted with great Prudence in avoiding 
a Rupture with France; for nothing leſs than his Crown 
was at Stake in England. The Earl of Northumberland 
in the late Victory at Halidewn-Hill, had made Priſoner, 
of the Earls of Douglas, Angus, Fife, Athol, Monteith, Ml m 
and a great Number of other Officers of Diſtinction: Bu WM 
the King ordered Northumberland to deliver up the Prifo. g? 

ners into his Hands; which exaſperated the Earl ſo far, 
that he projected the dethroning of Henry, whom he had b. 
lately promoted to the Crown. The Earl, with Herr th 
Hotſpur his Son, and ſome other Lords, agreed to ſet the ay 
Crown on the Head of Edmund Mortimer Earl of *March, * 
- Who was a Priſoner with G/endour in Wales: The two laſt lo 
concurred in the Plot, and it was ſtipulated, that the Earl W 
of March ſhould take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, the C 
Earl of Northumberland hold all the Country lying North of 
of the Trent, and Glendour enjoy all the Countries Weſt le 
of the Severn. | 0 
THe Piercies ſuddenly appeared in Arms in the North, 
and proceeded to join Glendour who was advanced into 
Shropſhire. The Rebels encamped near Shrew;/bzry, and 
the King marched his Army directly to that Town, where 
a Battle enſued on the 224 of July, at a Place afcerwards 
called Battlefield. The royal Army conſiſted of a choice 
Body of 14000 Men, headed by the King, the Prince of 
Weles, and the Scotch Earl of March: But the Rebels 
were more in Number, headed by Henry Piercy, ſirnamed 
Hotſpur, his Uncle the Earl of Worcefter, and the Scotch 
Earl of Douglas. The King behaved with great Bravery; 
and. the Prince of Wales ſignalized his Valour: While 
|  Hotfpur and Douglas animated their Men by their own 
| -wallant Example. However, the King obtained ſo com- 
| fo a Victory, that about 10,000 of the Rebels were 
illed, and among them the brave Henry Piercy, who fell 
by the Hand of the Prince of Wales: Though the King 
had only 1600 Men killed, and 4000 wounded ; the 
Earl of Stafford, Sir alter Blunt, and nine other Knights, 
being among the Slain. , The Body of Hotſpur was me 
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tered, and fixed on Poles in the Highways: The Earl of A. D, 
Morceſter, and the Baron Minderton, who were taken Pri- 1493: 
ſoners, were beheaded: But the King pardoned the Earl of 
Northumberland, and releaſed the Earl of Douglas for his 
Valour. 

GLENDOUR removed into Wales; and the French A. D. 
made him their Ally : 'They alſo encouraged the Bretons 1494+ 
to make a Deſcent in the Weſt of Eng/and; and Henry 
gave his Subjects Leave to return the Inſult, 

Taz King ſent an Army againſt G/zzdour, commanded a, D. 
by the Prince of Wales, who obtained two. Victories over 1505. 
the Velſb. But the French took ſeveral Places in Guienne ; 
and Henry deſired his Nobles to grant him an Aid of Mo- 
ney, which they refuſed, being unwilling to eſtabliſh 
ſo unparliamentary a Precedent, becauſe no Application 
was made to the Commons: This occaſioned another 
Conſpiracy, headed by the Archbiſhop of York, the Earl 
of Northumberland, Thomas Mowbray Earl Marſhal, and 
ſeveral other Noblemen, who aſſembled a great Number 
of Troops at York, and publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring 
the King a Traitor, and that they were determined to put 
Mortimer the lawful Heir on the Throne. | | 

Some Time before the King had Intelligence of this 
Rebellion, a Body of his Troops were ordered to aſſem- 
ble near York, under the Command of Rap Newil Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, to make Head againſt the Scots, who 
ſeemed inclined to renew the War. 'The Earl found the 
Superiority of the Rebel Troops made- it dangerous for 
him to attack them: Therefore he held a Conference 
with the Archbiſhop and Earl Marſbal; in an open 
Plain, encompaſſed by both Armies. The Rebel Leaders 
thought that the Earl of Veſimoreland would make one of 
their Party; who ordered his Guards to withdraw, to 
convince the Archbiſhop of his Sincerity. The Archbiſhop 
and Earl Marſhal likewiſe ſent their Guards away, and 
fell into the Snare laid for them: For they were hardly 
out of Sight, when the 'others returned; and before 
the Archbiſhop and Mowbray could be relieved, they 
were both taken and conducted to the royal Army. The 
deizure of their Leaders threw the Rebels 9 a 

onſter- 


A. D. 


1405. 
— 


A. D. 


1406. 
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Conſternation, that every Man diſperſed, and ſought his 
own Safety; which entirely ſuppreſſed the Rebellion: 
When the King came into the North, where the Arch. 
biſhop, Earl Marſhal, Lord Haſtings, and Lord Pal. 
bridge, were beheaded: But the Earl of Northumberland 
and Lord Barab/f, retired into Scotland. 5 
Waite Henry was in the North, the French landed 
12000 Men at Miffordhaven in Wales, commanded by 
the Marſhal 4e Montmorency, who joined Glendour, and 
took ſeveral Places. But the King marched toward; 
Wales, and Montmorency returned to Aa leaving Gln. 


dour to defend himſelf, who obliged the King to with. 


draw. However, the French pretended that this was no 
Breach of the Truce, as it was a private Undertaking; 
and Henry was unwilling to declare War againſt that 
Nation. | 

Tus King having deprived the Earl of Northumberlani 
of the Royalty of the e of Man, made a Grant of it to 
Sir John Stanley, which ſtill remains in his Family. He 
extorted a Subſidy from his Pariiament, and procured an 
Act, excluding the Female Iſſue from the Crown: But 
as the Nation conſidered this as an Introduction of the 
Salique Law of France, the King was obliged to repeal 
the Act the ſame Year it was paſſed ; whereby the Right 
of the Earl of March was ſtill preſerved, which, by the 
Female Line, intitled him to the Crown; beſides, a ney 
Act was paſſed, whereby the Females, and their Poſteri- 
ty, were eſtabliſhed in their natural Rights; which 
ſtrengthened the Title of Mortimer, and conſequently of 
his Deſcendant the Duke of 7-4, who afterwards de- 
throned the Grandſon of King Henry. 

Tu Earl of Northumberland, and the Lord Bardo, 
were apprized that ſome Scotch Lords had agreed to deli- 
ver them up to Henry: Upon which, they retired to 
Wales, under the Protection of Glendour. The ſame 
Year, Tames Prince of Scotland was ſent by his Father 
Robert the Third to be educated at the Court of France: 
But the young Prince landed on the Coaſt of Norfall, 
where he was ſeized, brought up to London, and confin- 
ed in the Tower, by the Command of King Henn; hn 
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ſoon after, had like to have been taken by ſome French A. D. 
Pirates, as he was paſſing from Kent to Norfolk by Sea, 1408. 
THE ill Affection of his Subjects in England, prevented A. D. 


France; which the French were continually plundering. 
However, he concluded a Truce with the Bretons; and 
then found himſelf more at Leiſure to chaſtiſe the Earl of 
Northumberland, who never ceaſed contriving Means with 
Glendour to dethrone the King. The Veißb were in 
Arms; and the Earl of Northumberland returned to the 
North, where he raiſed a Body of Men to join the We{þ : 
But they were defeated by Sir Themas Rokeby, Sheriff of 
Vert; the Earl being ſlain on the Spot, and the Lord 
Bardolph mortally wounded ; both of whoſe Heads were 
fixed upon London-Bridge. 


Henry from ſending Forces to protect his Dominions in 1497- 


HENRY ſent a Fleet, commanded by Edmund Holland A. D. 
Earl of Kent, to e the French Pirates, who were 1408. . 


deſcated on the Coalt of Bretagne; but the Earl of Ken? 
was killed at the Iſle of Brehac: After which, a ſeparate 
| Truce was concluded with France for two Years. 


Tre War, which was kindled in France between the A. D. 
Houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, was very beneficial to 1472: 


WH £n2/and; as the He were no more aſſiſted by the French, 
and G/endour began to loſe fo much of his Authority, that 
he concealed himſelf, and died unknown. This render- 
ed Henry more abſolute at Home, who ſhewed, that he 
would have been glad to have governed in an arbitrary 
Manner, though he had depoied Richard for acting ſo 
contrary to the Laws. 

THz Court endeavoured to break in upon the Privileges 
of the Parliament, by getting the Sheriffs to return ſuch 
Repreſentatives as they thought proper : Which, in FaQ, 
was laying the Axe to the very Root of the Conſtitution ; 
for if the Privilege of electing their Repreſentatives in 
Parliament, is taken away from the People, the Nation 
muſt be thrown into a State of Slavery. But the Commons 
prevented this national Grievance, by paſſing an AR 
againſt falſe Returns: They alſo preſented a Petition in 
Favour of the 7. vids, and againſt the /ncomes of the 
» Clergy: But the King countenanced the Clergy; and or- 
4 Vor. I. Q_ dered 
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1470. reſy. | 
A.D. Tur Duke of Burgundy had been at the Head of the 
1411. French Government, and had long entertained Thoughts 
of reducing Calais: But, as he had murdered the Duke af 
Orleans, ſeveral Lords entered into a League againſt him; 
and he applied to the King of Ex:land for Aſſiſtance, who 
ſent him a conſiderable Body of Troops, commanded by 
John Fitz- Alan Earl of Arundel. 
b. Bur Herry began to think of Means to reap ſome 
1412. Benefit from the Troubles in France, as the French had 
frequently attempted to take Advantage of the Inſur. 
rections in England; and therefore concluded an Alliance 
with the Orleans Faction, againſt the Duke of Burgund. 
The French Princes were to give up to the King of Ex. 
land all Guienne, and Poifou; who, in Return, was to 
aſſiſt them with 1000 Men at Arms, and 3ooo Archer, 
Theſe Troops landed in Normand, under the Command 
of Thomas Duke of Clarence, ſecond Son to Henry : But 
the French Factions were reconciled on his Arrival; and 
the Duke led his Troops into Guienne. 
A. D. ENGLAND now enjoyed a profound Tranquility; 
1415. and the King affected Popularity, by endeavouring to 
ſhew that he regarded nothing ſo much as the Rights and 
Privileges of the People: But, while he was recovering 
his own Reputation, he ſaw that of his Son the Prince d 
Wales dwindling into Contempt. The King began 1 
ſuſpe& that the Prince had ill Deſigns againſt him: Bu 
the Son ſoon removed thoſe Suſpicions of the Father, 
who was then ſeized with a Diſtemper, which, in ther 
Months, laid him in his Grave, while he was projeQlng 
an Expedition to the Holy Land. 
Tux King died either of a Leproſy, or a Kind of Ape 
lexy, on the zh of March 1413, in the forty-fx 
Year of his Age, and the fourteenth of his Reign. He 
expired in the Jeruſalem Chamber at Weſtminſter, and vu 
- buried at Canterbury. 
Tux diſtinguiſhing Character of this Monarch was at 
extreme Jealouſy of a Crown, acquired by Ways nd 
' univerſally approved, and preſerved by ſhealing a „ 
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rent of noble Blood. He employed all his Thoughts in 
preſerv.ng it, and avoiding all Occaſions by which it 
might be endangered. His Life affords little Subject for 
Panegyric; but his Attachment to the Clergy procured 
him exceſſive Commendations. He was a greater Man 
than a Prince: But his Fortune, as a Prince, exceeded 
his Happineſs as a Man; and if he ſometimes encroached 
upon the Privileges of Parliament, the Parliament alſo 
gained ſrom him ſome permanent and important ones for 
their Poſterity. | 

His Perſon was of a middle Size, well fitted for the 
Uſe of Arms: His Air was ſerious, and his Mind ſerene. 

By his firſt Wife, Mary de Bohun, younger Daughter 
of Humphry Earl of Hereford, he had four Sons, and two 
Daughters. The eldeſt Son was Henry of Lancaſter, who 
ſucceeded to the Crown: The ſecond was Thomas Duke 
of Clarence: The third John Duke of Bedford: And the 
fourth Humphry Duke of Glouceſter. Blanche, the elder 
Daughter was firſt married to Lexis Barbatus Duke of 
Bavaria, afterwards to the King of Arragen, and a third 
Time to the Duke of Bar. And Philippa married Eric 
King of Denmark. But Henry had no Iſſue by his ſecond 
Wite Joan of Nawarre. | 

HENRY the Fourth inſtituted the Duchy Court in 
Honour of the Houſe of Larcaſter, that the Lands belong- 
ing to this Duchy might be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe be- 
longing to the Crown. In 1407, a terrible Plague raged 
at London, which ſwept away above 30,000 Inhabitants. 
William Wickkam Biſhop. of Winchefler flouriſhed in this 
Reign; as alſo did'Geoffry Chaucer, and John Gower: The 
Biſhop was a great Founder of Learning; and the two 
Poets were the firſt Refiners of the Engl; Language. 


Lancaſter Henry, by the Peoples Choice, 
Receiv'd the Crown, with one concurrent Voice: 
But ſoon for Mortimer, the lawful Heir, 

The gallant Hotſpur heads the Rebel War. 
Near fair Sa/opia was the bloody Strife, 
Where martial Piercy loſt his noble Life. 


Q 2 Brave 
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Brave Hero, though Rebejlion wounds thy Fame, 

Yet England has immortaliz'd thy Name! 

The Laurels blooming o'er thy manly Brow, 

By no ignoble Hand were levell'd low : 

By England's Prince thy envy'd Life expires, | 
Who, in thy Fall, heroic Worth admires. 

(lendour, in Wales, the Britiſh Flame revives ; | 

But vainly for his Country's Freedom ftrives. 

More Inſurrections ſhake the Engl; Throne; | 
But Henry's Prudence ftill preſerves the Crown: | 
His Roe was deeper redden'd, by a Flood 
Of hapleſs England's moſt illuſtrious Blood: 
Till, bleſt with Peace, he ſees no Rival near; c 
And, dying, ſheds Ambition's bitter Tear! | c 


XV. HENRY V. frnamed of Monmouth, 
the thirty-fourth King of England, the four- 
teenth from the Norman Conqueſt, and ih 
ſecond of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 


NVY, which is the Canker of Honour, is beſt er. 
tinguiſhed, by a Prince declaring himſelf in. hi 
Ends, rather to ſeek Merit than Fame; and by attribut 
ing his Succeſſes rather to divine Providence and Fel- 
city, than to his own Virtue or Policy. This was done 
by Henry the Fifth, who had been a Student in Queen, 
College in Oxford, under the Tuition of the Biſhop of #n- 
cheſter his Uncle: But, as his Father thought proper t 
give him little Employment in the State, the young Prince 
was eaſily led into wild Courſes, —— his Birth 
and injurious to his Reputation, However, he ſhewedi 
noble Diſpoſition of Soul upon many Occaſions : Partict 
larly his Moderation, in ſuffering himſelf to be led u 
Priſon, by Order of the Judge he had affronted in hu 
Office, was a clear Evidence, that the Seeds of Virwe 
were not deſtroyed by Senſuality. The People were in 


ſpired with the Hopes of a happy Change in his Pak 
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nor were they diſappointed ; for he began his Reign with 
__ Merit that could adorn Royalty, and dignify 
ower, 

Tuis Prince was born at Monmouth in 1388, and was A. D. 
twenty-five Years of Age when he ſucceeded to the 1313. 
Crown; the Ceremony of his Coronation being perform- - 
ed at Weſtminſter, on the qt of April 1413, by Thomas 
Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Parliament of- 
fered to ſwear Allegiance to him before he was crowned : 

But the I;ince declined the Acceptance of this Conh- 
dence in a very polite and noble Manner; telling them, 
It was not reaſonable they ſhould ſwear to be faithful 
6 to him, before he himſelf had taken a ſolemn Oath to 
„ govern them according to Law.” Thoſe who had 
been moſt averſe to the Houſe of Lancaſter were the firſt 
to pay him their Duty: And even the Earl of March, re- 
lying on his Generoſity, voluntarily put himſelf into his 
Hands, to convince him of his ſincere Intention to give 
dim no Diſturbance in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne. The King baniſhed the Companions of his 
former Riots from his Court, exhorting them to leave off 
their diſſolute Way of Life, and Aifniſſog them with 
liberal Preſents. He then appointed Perſons of the 
WH greateſt Abilities for his Council, nominated good Judges 
do preſide in the Courts of Law, promoted worthy Cler- 
„gymen to the Benefices of the Church, and ſecured the 
„Liberty of Parliament. 
ne Taz Doctrine of Wickliffe was now embraced all over 
the Kingdom, and the Lallardt were ſo numerous as to 
WW threaten the total Extinction of the Papal Power in Eng- 
Un ard. This alarmed the Clergy, and they prevailed upon 
cy the King to come into all their violent Meaſures againit 
the reforming Sect, by filling him with moſt dreadful Ap- 
1 prehenſions of their Deſigns againſt the Government. 
uy Sir 7% Oldcaftle, commonly called the good Lord Cob- 
Ul ban, was at the Head of the Lollards; he was eſteemed 
wi one of the beſt Soldiers in the Kingdom, was extremely 
wk beloved by the People, and greatly regarded by the 
King: But the Clergy, in his Perſon, ſought to give a 
di mortal Blow to the Hicklifites, Sir John Oldcaſile was 
* Q 3 condemned 
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A. b. condemned by the Clergy for a Heretic, and impriſoned 
z. in the Tower, from whence he made his Eſcape : While 
ſome of his Se& made a Practice of aflembling in &. 
Giles's Fields, which occaſioned the King to iſſue a Procla. 
mation againſt them, forbidding the Promulgation of 
their Doctrine. This enflamed the Zeal of ſome of the 
Lollards; who imagined they could awe the Govern. 
ment, if united among themſelves, and headed by their 
favourite Hero Sir John Oldcaſile: So that St. Giles's. 


Fields, hitherto the Scene of their Devotion, uus now re- f 
Ported to the King to be that of their Rebellion. He was y 
made to believe that 20,000 of them were aſſembling to. f 
gether. Upon which he headed a Body of Soldiers, ſur- t 
priſed about 100 of the pretended Conſpirators as they t 


were aſſembling in the Fields, killed ſome, . and took t 
others Priſoners; putting ſorty of the principal People 
among the latter to Death, as Heretics and Traitors, 
who were firſt hanged, and then burnt, in Sr. Giles's- 
Fields, Many others likewiſe ſuffered in different Parts 
of the Kingdom; and a Proclamation” was iſſued for ap. 
prehending Sir John Oldcafile, who was charged with an 
Intention of murdering the King, and exterminating the 
Conſtitution; though this great Man was not with the 
Lollards when they were ſurpriſed by the King, nor does 
it appear that either he or they ever had any ſuch In en- 
tion. However, this Morning-Star of the Reformation 
was obliged to conceal himſelf on the Borders of Wales 
till the Year 1418, when he was taken Priſoner by the 
Lord Powis, ſent up to London, and executed in S. 
Giles c Field upon his former Outlawry ; being ſentenced 
to be firſt hanged, and afterwards burnt hanging. 

A Kind of War had ſubſiſted between Eng/and and 
France ever ſince the Breach of the Treaty of Bretigry, 
in 1369; though often interrupted by Truces in the late 
-Reigns. The Court of France was ſo well acquainted 
with the Temper, Character, and Politics of Henry the 
Fourth, that they were not afraid to inſult him upon every 
Occaſion, during almoſt the whole Courſe of his Reign: 
But his Son had a nobler Spirit, and knew how to re- 
venge the Affronts thrown upon his Father. * Was 

come 
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become neceſſary, to diſpel the ill Humours ſpread over 4. D. 


England during the late Reign; where the People wanted 14123 


an active and warlike King, who knew how to take Ad- 
vantage of the Commotions in France; for the French 
Monarch Charles the Sixth was troubled with a Delirium, 
and his Kingdom was divided between the contending 
Factions of the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, who 
aimed at the Poſſeſſion of the Government. 


Couuissiox ERS were appointed for adjuſting the Dif- A. D. 
ferences between the two Crowns, and thoſe of France 1414- 


were demanded to deliver up wh:tever had been taken 
from England ſince the Concluſion of the Treaty of Bre- 
tizny in 1360. The French propoſed a Marriage between 
the King of England, and Catharine the youngeſt Daugh- 
ter of the King of France, But nothing could be done 
by Negociation, and Henry determined to do himſelf 
Juſtice by Arms; whereby he obtained both the Princeſe, 
and the Kingdom of France. The Commons petitioned 
him to ſeize the Revenues of the Clergy ; and the Cler 
delivered vp 110 alien Priories to the King: They ſui- 
pected this would not be ſatisfaRtory ; and therefore they 
encouraged him to make War upon Fase; hoping that 
the military Troubles Abroad, would preierve the ecciu- 
ſiaſtical Peace at Home. 
HENRY CHICHELY, Succeſſor to Themas Au- 
del in the Archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury, adviſed the 
King in a public Parliament, held at Leicefter, to aftert 
his Claim to the whole Kingdom of France, as Heir and 
Succeſſor of Edward the Third. The Parliament ap- 
proved of the War, and the King had a large Subſidy 
granted for the Execution thereof. Though when he de- 
manded the Crown of France, the Dauphin ſent him in 
Deriſion a Tun of Tennis-Balls for a Preſent; intimating 
that he thought him fitter for Play than for War: But he 
was ſoon of another Opinion ; for Henry ſent him back 
Word, he would quickly repay him with ſuch Balls as 
the ſtrongeſt Gates of Paris ſhould not be Rackets ſuffici- 
ent to rebound; and his Actions ſhewed him as good as 
his Word. The Dauphin had run into all the Exceſſes of 
a debauched Life, and ſtill continued in that State of 
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A. D. Depravity: While Henry threw off the Follies of Youth an 
1414-and aſſumed all the Dignity of a King: So that his Vir- W 4, 
tues made the Dauphin tremble for his Inſolence. + lai 
A. D. THe Miniſtry of France have been generally too politic ier 
for that of England in the Trade of Negociation : But ter 
Henry firſt over-reached them at their Weapons, and then Ar 
conquered them with his own. While he was preparing Wa 
for War, he was amuſing them with the Hopes of Peace: ¶ pe 
He inſiſted upon the Performance of the Treaty of Bre. th; 
tigny, as he knew the French would defer it till he was ha 
ready to make his Invaſion: And, accordingly, he em- ſer 
barked his Army on board his Fleet at Southampton, about the 
the Beginning of Aug. \ 
Tus French dreaded the approaching Storm, and en- wi 
deavoured to deſtroy their Enemy by bribing three of his Cc 
Officers to form a Conſpiracy againſt him in Favour of fre 
the Earl of March. Richard Earl of Cambridge, Brother to the gre 
Duke of York, Henry Scrope Lord Treaſurer, and Sir The- 
mas Grey a Privy Counſellor, were the mean Inſtruments of W it 
France on this Occaſion : But the Earl of March diſcover- WM rel 
ed the whole to the King, who ordered the Confſpirators WW or: 
to be ſeized, condemned, and executed for their T'reaſon, mi 
This was the firſt Spark of that Flame, which, in Proceſs at 
of Time, conſgmed the two Houſes of Lancaſter and Yort: Bl 
For the Earl of Cambridge was Grandſon to King Edward WM be 
the Third, and was married to Anne the Siſter of the E:r de 
of March, by whom he had Iſſue Richard; afterwards 
Duke of York, and Father of King Edward the Fourth, 93 
who expelled the Son of Henry the Fifth from the tw 


Throne. we 
Tae Athenians, while they made a convenient War in We 
their own Territories, remained Victors: But when they bo 


departed out of their own Country, and tranſported their th 
Army into Szcily, they quite loſt their Liberty. This was le 
not the Caſe with Henry after he left England, and 6 
invaded France: For he acted upon the Principles of Scifio (6 
and Hannibal, by carrying the War into the Country of W. 
his Enemy. His Fleet conſiſted of 1 500 tranſport Ships, 0 
and his Army conſiſted of 50,000 Men; which Number le 


was never exceeded by the Romans when they invaded 
- 5 any 
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any Country. The King landed his Army, on the 21* of A. D. 
Auguſt, at Havre de Grace in Normandy, and immediately 4s: 
laid Siege to Harfleur, He had a Train of modern Artil- 
lery in his Army; the largeſt of which he called his Daugh- 
ter, and ſeveral ſmall ones were called his Maidens. T his 
Artillery played ſo dreadfully againſt the Town, that it 
was obliged to ſurrender in five Weeks; when Henry ex- 
pelled the Inhabitants, and planted an Engliſʒ Colony in 
their Room, as his Great Grandfather Edward the Third 
had done at Calais, ſixty-eight Years before. Henry then 
ſent a Challenge to the Dauphin, offering to decide all 
their Differences by a ſingle Combat between their two 
Perſons: But the Dauphin meanly declined engagin 
with that Enemy which he had ſo lately treated with 
Contempt. However, the French aſſembled their Forces 
from all Parts, to give Battle to the Eng, who were 
greatly diminiſhed by the Flux. 

HENRY might have reimbarked at Harfeur; but, as 
it would have too much the Appearance of a Flight, he 
reſolved to retire by Land to Calais. His March was 
greatly interrupted by a Body of French Troops, com- 
manded by the Conſtable d"4/bret; and when he arrived 
at the Somme, in Expectation of fording that River at 
Blanchetaque, as Edward the 'Third had done the Day 
defore the Battle of Cre//y, he found the Paſs fo ſtrongly 
defended that it was impracticable to force a Paſſage. 

Tus French Army was now collected together, and 
gave the Exgliſb an Opportunity of paſſing the River, be- 
tween St. Juintin and Peronne; becauſe, as the former 
were ſixteen Times more in Number than the latter; they 
were determined to offer Henry Battle in his March, and 
were confident of Victory. The Conſtable and Princes 
that were in the French Army ſent three Heralds to chal- 
lenge the King. of England to fight; who replied, He 
was reſolved to purſue his March to Calais, and they 
* ſhould always find him ready to receive them.“ Henry 
was determined to open his Way to Calais, and hazard 
a Battle rather than return to Harfeur. The French again 
ient him Word to fight, and Henry accepted the Chal- 
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A. b. lenge: So that both Armies prepared for the Engage. 
1415. ment. 


Wren Tigranes, the Armenian, who was at the Head 
of 400,000 Men, ſaw the Romans, under Lucullus, come 
on to attack him with only 14,000 Men, he ſaid, “ they 
« were too few for an Army, and too many for an Em. 
« baſly.” He had the fame Contempt of the Romans, 
as the French had now of the Eugliſßg: But that Contempt 
proved equally fatal to Tigranes and the French Generals. 
There was alſo a wide Diſparity between the French and 
the Englicb Armies; the one conſiſting of 150,000 Men, 
and the other amounting only to 9000: So that the for. 
mer made Rejoicings in their Camp, as if the latter were 
already defcated, and even inſolently ſent to Henry to 
know what he would give for his Ranſom; who replied, 
that a few Hours would ſhew whoſe Care it would be to 
make that Proviſion. The Engliſt, fatigued in their 
March, afflicted with the Flux, and almoſt ſtarving 
for want of Food, were inſpirited by the Example of 
their King; behaving with the Fortitude of Men deter. 
mined to conquer or die; and it is remarkable, that 
Henry having ſent David Gam, a Welh Captain, to re- 
view the Strength of the Enemy, this brave Officer 
gallavtly reported, that There were enough to be 
« Killed, enough to be taken Priſoners, and enough to 
% run away.” 

Tur Field of Battle was in a Plain between Agincourt 
and Rowſfſeauville, in Picardy, about three Marches di- 
ſtant from the famous Spot of Creſ/p; and Henry was now 
to acquire as much Glory at the former Place, as his 
Great Uncle, the Black Prince, had done at the latter. 
The French Army was commanded by the Conſtable 
D' Albret, who cammitted an inexcuſable Fault on this 
Occaſion, in chuſing for the Field of Battle a narrow 
Ground, flanked on one Side by a Rivulet, and on the 
other by a large Wood: He divided his Army into three 
Bodies; the firſt of which he commanded himſelf, with 
the Dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, the Earls of Eu, 
Vendoſme, and other of the Nobility : The Duke of Alen- 
fon, a Prince of the Blood, commanded the ſecond * 
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And the Earl of Marle was at the Head of the third. A. B. 
The King of England, in drawing up his Army, could 142. 


make but two Lines on Account of the ſmall Number of 
his Troops: Edward Duke of York commanded the 
firſt, aſſiſted by the Lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and 
Fanhsje: The King headed the ſecond Line, with a gold 
Crown on his Helmet for a Creſt, attended by his Brother 
Humphry Duke of Gloucefler, John Lord Mæaubray Earl 
Marſhal, Richard de Vere Earl of Oxferd, and Michael de 
la Poole Earl of Suffolk: The ſmall Body which formed 
the Rear being commanded by Thomas Beaufort Earl of 
Dorſet. The King poſted 400 Lances behind the Wood, 
on the Left of the Field of Battle; and lodged 200 
Archers in a low Meadow, fenced with Buſhes on the 
Right: Beſides, as the Strength of the Enemy conſiſted 
in their Cavalry, and his own Strength lay in his In- 
fantry, he ordered Piles or Stakes to be fixed in the 
Ground, pointed at both Ends, ſix or ſeven Feet long, 
to keep off the French Horſe, and ſecure his own Foot ; 
which Stratagem was afterwards practiſed by the Prince 
of Orange, and his Stakes called Chmeaux de Frize, or 

the Dutch Horſe. = 
Tuk Enghſp Soldiers were anmated by their King, 
who appeared with all the Magnificence of a royal War- 
rior; and after paying his Devotion to Heaven, admo-- 
niſhed his Troops to place all their Truſt in God: But 
the French Princes too preſumptuouſly depended upon 
themſelves. However, they were afraid to begin the 
Engagement: Whereupon, Henry ſaid to his Officers, 
with a chearful Countenance, Since theſe Men have 
blocked up our Paſſage, let us proceed, and break 
through them in the Name of the holy Trinity.” He 
then ordered Sir Thomas Erpinglam, who acted as Field- 
Marſhal, to give the Signal of Battle, which he did by 
throwing up his Truncheon into the Air; and the whole 
Army, with a mighty Shout, advanced towards their 
Euemy. The Engi/o Archers, both in Front and Flank, 
ſorely diſtreſſed the Freuch Cavalry, Who were put in 
Confuſion, when the Engl threw away their Bows, and 
fell upon their Enemies Sword in Hand. After two 
| animated. Attacks, 
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A. D. Attacks, the firſt Line of the French was defeated, the 
* 2415. Conſtable killed, and moſt of the Princes and General; 


made Priſoners. The French were then ready with their 
ſecond Line; and the Engh/+ retired to rally in the Rear 
of their King, who now brought up his ſecond Line, and 
preſented himſelf to the Enemy With an undaunted Coun. 
tenance. The King fought on Foot, ruſhing upon his 
Enemies like a Lion in Purſuit of his Prey: His great 
Valour expoſed him to imminent Danger: He was 
ſtunned with a Battle-Ax; but recovered, and defended 
the Body of his Brother the Duke of Glouce//er, who was 
knocked down. This bold Action ſo much expoſed the 
King, that at length he received fo great a Blow on the 
Head, that he fell on his Knees: His Guards advanced, 
and protected him: The whole Army beheld his Danger, 
and his Courage: His Example invigorated them, and 
they made ſo violent a Puſh that the French were obliged 
to give Way before it. The Duke of Alenſon perceived 
the Day was loſt, and determined to loſe his Life. He 
ſought Henry, and ſoon found him. The brave 4/en/n 
flew the Duke of Yor+ by the King's Side, and then at. 
tacked the King. They were both eafily diftingu.thed; 
and the Duke diſcharged fo violent a Blow at the King, 
as to cleave off one half of the Gold Crown on his Hel- 
met: The King in Return ſtruck the Duke to the Ground, 
where he was killed by the Soldiers, though the King 
endeavoured to ſave his Life. The whole ſecond Line of 
the French was now diſperſed, and purſued by the Fng- 
lib, who took many Priſoners, and killed more. The 
third Line retreated without fighting, and left Henry en- 
tire Maſter of the Field of Battle. But, as an Alarm was 
given that the French had plundered the Eng/i/þ Camp, 
and were returning to the Fight, the Exgliſß were or- 
dered to kill all their Priſoners, whoſe Number was equ:] 
to the Victors. It was a cruel but neceſſary Slaughter; 
and the Engliſb Soldiers had too much Humanity to exe- 
cute it; upon which, a Band of Ruffians perpetrated 
the bloody Order. The Marſhal de Louwigny, and the 
Duke of Bretagne, with Forces almoſt equal to thoſe of 
the Engliſb, were advanced very near the Field of * 

| when 
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when they received the News of the French Defeat, and A. D* 
alſo retired. Henry then found himſelf victorious, and 1435: 


his firſt Care was to return God Thanks for ſo unexpec- 
ted a Victory, publickly acknowledging it was entirely 
owing to the Favour of · Ieaven; after which, he ordered 
the Battle to be called the Battle of Agincourt ; and return- 
ed to Maſconcelles, where he had encamped the foregoing 
Night. | 

Tais memorable Victory, ſo glorious to Exgland, and 
ſo fatal to France, was obtained on the 25 of Ober 
1415. The Troops were drawn up as ſoon as it was light: 
But the Battle was not begun till about ten in the Morn- 
ing, and continued till almoſt five in the Afternoon. 
The French had upwards of 10,000 Men killed in the 
Battle; 8000 of them being Noblemen and Gentlemen; 
among whom were the Conſtable D*4/bret, the Dukes of 
Alenſon, Brabant and Bar, the Archbiſhop of Sens, with 
the Flower of the Nobility: The Priſoners taken in the 
Battle amounted to 14000, who were all put to Death, 
except the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, with 1600 other 
Perſons of Diſtinction: Bot many Priſoners were alſo ta- 
ken after the Battle. The Loſs of the Engh/ was incon- 
ſiderable, amounting at moſt to no more than 400 Men; 
but the Duke of YGr4, the young Earl of Suffolk, and the 
brave David Gam, were among the Slain. Thus Henry, 
like Hannibal, revenged himſelf upon the Enemies of his 
deceaſed Father; and the Fathers of both recommended 
this Revenge to their Sons. Scipio, when he landed on 
the African Shore, I-fted up his Eyes and Hands towards 
Heaven, beſeeching the Gods to favour his Enterprize : 
And Henry, who was as ſucceſsful againſt the French, as 
this illuſtrious Roman was againſt the Carthaginians, beha- 
ved with the ſame Piety after Victory, as Scipio did be- 
fore. The Battle of Arbella could not give Alexander 
more Glory, than Henry received from that of Agincourt ; 
and Cz/ar, though he got more Power, won leſs Honour 
at Pharſalia: For Cz/ar advantaged himſelf by the La- 
bours and Exploits of all the Romans; the Scipio's, Emili- 
us, Marcellus, Marius, Sylla, and even Pompey, fought ſor. 
him; ſo that all which was performed in 600 Years, was 


the 
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A. D. the Fruits of one Hours Victory at Phar/alia : But Henry 
2418. was the Founder of his own Fortune; and, to caſt a 


Shade over the above mentiored Heroes of Antiquity, 
may be more properly ſaid, to have worthily imitated the 
Glory, and trod in the Steps of kis Great Uncle, who 
obtained immortal Honour at Cx. 

HENRY continued his March to Calais, where he 
embarked his Troops and Priſoners for England, on the 
16th of Nowember ; they landed at Dower, and proceeded 
to London, where the King was received with all the Ho- 
nours that a grateful Nation could pay to the Reſtorer of 
Engliſh Glory. France, on his Departure, was torn a- 
ſunder by the Revival of her own inteſtine Commotions ; 
and Henry laid aſide his military Affairs for near eighteen 
Months; leaving the French to deſtroy each other, and 
betaking himſelf entirely to Negociation, which afforded 
him the Proſpect of leſs doubtful Advantages. | 


A. D. Tu Emperor S:gi/mond, and the Earl of Holland, cam 
2416. to the Erg/;/ Court, to mediate a Truce between Henry 


and France: But, inſtead of ratifying the Treaty agreed 
upon, the French undertook to retake Harfleur ; which the 
Conſtable 4 Armagnac beſieged by Land, while the Viſ- 
count of Narbonne blocked it up by Sea. But the 
Earl of Dorſet defended the Town, till Henry ſent his 
Fleet, of 400 Sail, with 20,000 Men, commanded by 
his Brother the Duke of Bedford, to relieve it: Who de- 
feated the French Admiral, and obliged the Conſtable to 
raiſe the Siege. Soon after, the King went over to Ca- 
lais, to meet the Duke of Burgundy, with whom he had 
an Interview; when the Duke engaged to aſſiſt him in ob- 
taining the Crown of France; for he choſe rather to ſee 
ie under a foreign Dominion, than governed by his Ene- 


mies. 


A. D. HENRY returned to England; but was now ſo ſtrong- 
ly determined to renew the War againſt France, that, 


though the Parliament granted him a large Subſidy, he 
mortgaged his Crown to the Biſhop of Mincheſter, his Un- 
ele, for "100,000 Marks; as alfo Part of his Jewels to the 
City of London for 10,000 J. and the Remainder to private 


Perſons. He appointed his Brother the Duke of Glouce/- 
tay 
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ter Regent, and ſailed from Port/mouth; landing, on A. D. 
the Firſt of Augu/!, at Bewille in Normandy, with 25,000 1417. 
Men. The Duke of Burgundy, at the ſame Time, inveſ- 
ted Paris ; which gave Henry an (my of reducing 

Caen, and ſeveral other Places: While Jabella Queen of 
France, who had been baniſhed from the Court of her Huſ- 

band, joined the Duke of Burgundy; which increaſ- 

ed the Troubles in France, ſo as never more to be appea- 

ſed. 

Tre King of England had reduced all the ſtrong Places , p. 
in Normandj, except Cherburg and Roan; But, as the 1413. 
French Factions prevented their King from ſending a- 
ny Army to oppoſe Heure, thoſe Places alſo ſurrendered to 
him; whereby all Normandy fell again under the Domi- 
nion of England, two hundred and fifteen Years after it 
had been taken from King John by Philip Auguſtus of France. 

THz Duke of Burgundy now preſided again at the , p. 
Head of the French Adminiſtration; and ſeveral Negotia- 1419, 
tions were ſet on Foot with Henry, who ſent Part of his 
Army into Picardy, where they took Dreppe and Montre- 
vil. In the mean Time, the Duke of Burgundy became 
reconciled to the Dauphin, and they agreed jointly to op- 
poſe the King of England; who, in Return, took Pontoi/e, 
which opened him a Way to the very Gates of Paris. 
But the Duke of Burgundy being aſſaſſinated by the Dau- 
phin, the French Factions were revived, and Henry claim- 
ed the whole Dominions of Fance; in which he was en- 
couraged by Queen Jabella, and the new Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who enjoyed the Poſt held by his Father; and, A. D. 
being Maſter of the Perſon of King Charles the ö, was 1420. 
looked upon as Regent, in which Quality he made a 
Truce with Henry. This Truce was afterwards confirm- 
ed by a Treaty of Peace concluded at Trepe, on the 
25" of May, whereby it was agreedg © That Henry ſhould- 
marry the Princeſs Catherine: That after the Death of 
King Charles, the Crown of France ſhould remain to the 
King of England and his Heirs; as alſo that he ſhould be 
Regent of the Kingdom, during the Infirmity of Charles: 
That when ſhould come to the Crown of France, 
Nermandy and all his other Conqueſts ſhould * to the 

| rown: 
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A. b. Crown: That, Henry ſhould preſerve the Privileges of 
the French; and when he, or his Heirs, ſhould come to 


the Crown of France, the two Kingdoms of France and 
England ſhould be for ever united under one Prince, with- 
out ſubjecting the one to the other; but the Laws and 
Liberties of each Kingdom ſhould be preſerved diſtinct 
and-inviolable,” 5 

Uron the Concluſion of this Treaty, the King of Eg. 
land was married to the Princeſs of France; when the two 
Courts ſet out for Paris, where the two Kings, and the 
two Queens, made their public Entry, The States of 
France ratified the Peace of Troze, by ſwearing to obſerve 
it; though they thought it very unjuſt, and conſequently 
there could be but little Reliance on Oaths, which they 
conſidered as involuntary; ſo that they afterwards broke 
the Treaty of Troze, with as little Ceremony as their An- 
ceſtors broke the Treaty of Bretigny. 


A. D. Tur Dauphin was pronounced, by the French Coun- 
A cil, - unworthy of the Crown, and baniſhed the Realm; 


but one Half of the Nation adhered to him as the right 
Heir to the Kingdom ; he appealed to God and his Sword 
from what had been tranſacted againſt him; and till aſſum- 
ed the Title of Regent. But Hexry, having ſettled his 
Affairs in France, in ſo glorious a Manner for himſelf and 
his Nation, returned into England with his Queen, who 
was crowned at Weſtminſter. He left his Brother the Duke 
of Clarence to command his Troops in France: But the 
Duke was ſoon afterwards killed in a Battle at Anjou, 
which he fought againſt the Earl of Buchan, who afliſted 
the Dauphin with a Body of Scotch Auxiliaries, defeated 
the Engh/ Forces, killed 1500, and took many Priſoners, 
on the Third of April. | | | 
Trex Parliament of England readily confirmed the 
Treaty of Troye; but, in a Petition to the King, they told 
him, that the Conqueſt of France proved the Ruin of England; 
however, they granted him a Subſidy for proſecuting the 
War againſt the Dauphin. James the Scotch Prince was 
detained in England, where he had been a Priſoner fifteen 
Years; though he was now King of Scotland: But Henry 


returned to France, and took James with him, in Hopes 


that 


* 
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that his Authority would oblige the Scotch Auxiliaries to A. P. 
return Home; in which he was deccived. os 2 
HENRY brought afreſh Army into France, conſiſting , yy, - 
of zo, ooo Men, and threw a Reinforcement into Paris, 14222 
where the Duke of Exeter was blocked up by the Forces 
of the Dauphin. Henry took Meaux, and ſome other 
Places: Several ſmall Engagements happened in ſeveral 
Parts of the Kingdom: But the Dauphin avoided a ge- 
neral Battle, and retained all the Provinces beyond the 
Loire at his Devotion, Henry marched towards the Loire in 
Hopes of obliging the Dauphin to fight: But the King was 
ſeized with a pleuret'c Fever on the Road; and the Dau- 
phin retired to Bourges ; upon which, Henry was carried 
to Vincennes, where he ordered his Brother the Duke of 
Bedford, and ſome of his Nobility, into his Bed-Chamber, 
when he told them, that his Death was approaching; 
that he had acquired Glory enough in his Life; but that 
the Event of the unfiniſhed War, and the Infancy of his 
Son, gave him much Uneaſineſs ; which he recommended 
to their Care and Protection; particularly that they would 
not conclude a Peace without ſecuring the Sovereignty of 
Normandy to the Crown of England, He deſired the 
Duke of Bedford, would take upon himſelf the Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs in France, and that the Duke of G/ouce/- 
ter might be Protector of England: After which, he aſked 
the Phyſicians how long they thought he had to live? He 
was told not above two Hours: Bat this terrible Truth gave 
him no Manner of Concern; for after facing Death with- 
all the Spirit and Courage of a Hero in the Field, he 
now met its Advances with all the Fortitude and Reſig- 
nation of a Chriſtian on his Bed. He then made his 
Confeſſion, and ordered his Chaplain to read the ſeven 
pen'tential Pſalms ; but when they came to theſe Words, 
Build thou the Walls of Jeruſalem, he interrupted them, 
and declared, That it was his Intention, if the Almighty 
* had prolonged his Life, to have reſtored Peace to 
France, and to have made War upon the Infidels, for 
* the Recovery of Jeruſalem Which was what his 
Father alſo intended a little before he died. He then 
ordered them to proceed ; and the Moment they had i- 
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A. D. niſhed their Devotion, this great Prince expired on the 11 
1422. 31* of Auguſt, in the thirty- fourth Year of his Age, after - 
ro 


a triumphant Reign of nine Years, five Months, and 

eleven Days. His Body was put into a Chariot, drawn 

by four Horſes, and carried to Calais with great Funeral C7 

Pomp, from whence it was conveyed to England, and in- h 
terred in Weftminſter Abbey, with a Ceremony ſuitable to P 

the Grandeur of fo illuſtrious a Prince, and to the Eſteem 1 


conceived cf him by his Subjects. 
Tuus died Hexry the Fifth, in the Heighth of Glory, 4 


and the Prime of Liſe; like Alexander, great in Fame, W 
though ſhort in Years. His Stature was ali and majeſtic; n 
though he was ſomewhat too ſlender, and long necked: W 
However, he was ſtrong, and active: His Hair black, de 
and his Eyes excceding lively. V 


- He was prudent in Council, bold in undertaking, and mM 
-. - reſolute in executing, Hiſtorians have not been ſatisfied E 
with comparing him to Alexander, and Cæſar; but have E 
ranked him abovetheſe great Men. He revived military 
Diſcipune in England, which was almoſt entirely neg- dl 
lected ſince the Reign of his (Great Grandfather Edward * 
the Third, He conſtantly forebore to infringe the Liber- ne 
ties and Privileges of the People, who granted him Sub- ee 
fidies without aſking ; by which it appears, what great 
Matters a moderate Prince may do, without grieving his 
Subjects with Taxations. He ſignalized his Valour on 
many Occaſions; but the Victory of Agincourt gives him 
immortal Reputation as a Hero: While his Negociations 
with the Dauphin, and the Duke of Burgundy, at the 
ſame Time, ſhewed him no leſs a ſkilful Politician. If 
he occafiSned the Loſs of many Lives by his Ambition, 
in obtaining the Crown of France; it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that he had not only the Precedent of Eduard 
the Third to encourage him, but was ſpirited up to this 
War even by his own Clergy ; fo that it was undertaken 
more by their Policy than his Ambition. Though he 
was magnificent in his Court, he was frugal in his Re- 
venue, which amounted only to 56,000/. a Year, or 
about 168,000/. of the preſent Money. He is ſaid to 
have been punctual in his Devotions, ſincere in his N 
ES. | C an 
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and hypocritical in his Religion: But this comes from an 
Engliſb Author, who has drawn the Character of Henry as 
if he was a French Writer; while a Frenchman pays to this 
royal Favourite of the Engl Nation all the Glory that 
can. be aſcribed to him by an Ezg/jþman. However, it 
has been acknowledged, that it was not Henry. but the 
Parliament and Government of England who inflited the 
ſhameful Hardſhips that the Lollara ſuffered. 5 

Tus only Iſſue of Henry hy his Queen, Catharine of 
Valois, was Henry of l inaſor; who was in his Cradle, 
when his Father was laid in the Grave, with whom pe- 
riſhed the Glory of England! Catharine his Widow after- 
wards married Over Tudor, a Native of Wales, a Deſcen- 
dent from the ancient Fritiſb Kings, and the handſomeſt 
Man of his Time; by whom ſhe had a Son named Ed- 
mund, the Father of Henry the Seventh, who united the 
Families of Lancafter and York, aſcended the Throne of 
England in 1485, and left it to his Poſterity. 

On Candlemas-Day, in 1415, ſeven Dolphins were 
diſcovered playing in the River Thames, and four of them 
were taken: But this glorious Reign was ſull of too may 
noble Actions Abroad, to let Hiſtorians think of re- 
counting any reputed Miraeles at Home. | 


Oh, England! Monmouth Harry crowns thy Fame; 
Of all thy Sons, the moſt illuſtrious Name, 
Behold a Prince by youthful Follies led; 
But from the King thoſe wanton Follies fled : 
With all the Blaze of Majeſty he ſhone, | 
Adding ſuperior Luſtre to the Throne. 
Inſolent France his mighty Vengeance wakes; | 
And, Lion-like, his glorious Stride he takes: 
Swift as an Eagle on the rapid Wing: 
Himſelf the Soldier, Leader, Chief, and King. 
Great Son of Mars! Before thy dreadful Lance, 
Fled all the Pow'r, the Pride, and Hopes of France. 
That happy Day when Victory was thine, - 
And Agincourt ſaw all thy Glory ſhine, 
How very terrible did'ſt thou appear ? 
How very graceful in the Front of War? 


Thy 
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Thy little Band thy own Example fir'd; 
Each Soldier, like an Hero, was inſpir'd: 
As ſuch they fought, as ſuch they conquer'd too, 
And all the Galhe Legions did ſubdue. ” 
Wonder of War! Around thee Thouſands die; 
Thouſands yield to thee, from thee Thouſands fly: 
But Alenſon, alone, ſhould Fame record, 
Who nobly fell by thy viftorious Sword. 
* Genius of France, thy mighty Victor own; 
Yield him thy Lillies, give him up thy Crown: 
For, ſee, he takes thy Princeſs to his Arms, 
And Love's ſoft Flame the Rage of War diſarms : 
Till, once again, great Harry takes the Field: 
But Death, all conqu'ring, makes this Conqu'ror 
yield. ; 
Like Shelton's & lof:y Oak, he tow'r'd ſublime ; 
Flauriſh'd, and fell, the Wonder of his Time. 
No Prince in War a greater Fame acquir'd; 
In Peace not one was ever more admir d. 
One Spot alone defiles his glorious Reign; 
#Twas Cobham's Death, by Papal Fury ſlain; 
And other Martyrs all that Rage withſtood, 
Sealing Religion with their deareſt Blood, 


XV. HENRY VI, firnamed of Wind- 
ſor, the thirty fifth King of England, the 
fifteenth from the Norman Conqueſt, and 
the third of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 


1 NDER arbitrary Power, ſkilfully managed, the 
People, though oppreſſed at Home, are protected 
from their Enemies Abroad, They groan under heavy 
Taxes ; but are brought to think they enjoy ſomething 
for them, as Fame, Victories, and an Enlargement of 
their Dominions; If they are injured by Taxes from 


The largeſt Tree in England, at Shelton, near Shrewſbury. 
above; 
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above; they are kept from hurting one another below: 
They are poor, but contented: They have no domeſtic 
Troubles and Diſſentions: And if they have foreign 
Armies to engage with, they are in no great Danger of 
feeling the Calamities of a civil War. This was the 
State of the Erg/i People during the Reigns of Henry the 
Fourth and Fifth: The latter conquered a Kingdom, 
made a Priſoner of a King, and left all his Power to an 
Infant, who loſt every Thing that his Father had won 
Abroad, or his Grandfather acquired at Home ; for his 
Reign was an Inſtance of the Impertinence of Fortune 
and of the Inſtability of human Affairs. | 


HENRY the Sixth was born at Vindſor, on the 6" 4 p. 
of December 1421; ſo that he was only nine Months old 1422. 
when his Father died: But the noble Qualities of his | 


Uncles, John Dukes of Befford, and Humphry Duke of 
Clouceſter, gave the Engliſb Hopes of a happy Minority. 
The young Prince was proclaimed King of England, and 
Heir of France: His Uncles were determined to maintain 
what his Father had fo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed {. Bat, as 
Charles the Sixth died at Paris on the 20" of October 
1422, the Face of Affairs was entirely changed in France. 
The Duke of Bedford ordered Henry to be proclaimed 
King of France; and took himſelf the Title of Regent: 
But the Dauphin, who reſided at Bourges, was alſo pro- 
claimed King, and crowned at Poictiers; becauſe the 
City of Rheins, where the Coronation of the Kings of 
France was uſually performed, was in the Hands of the 
Engliſh. Thus Henry the Sixth, and Charles the Seventh, 
aſſumed, both at the ſame Time, the Title of King of 
France, and diſputed with each other the Poſſeſſion of the 

Throne thirty Years. _. | | | 
CHARLES the Seventh was in the twentieth Year of 
his Age, and had many Provinces beyond the Loire under 
his Obedience, with many able Generals to command 
his Forces. The Duke of Bedford was the moſt accom- 
pliſhed Prince in Firofe, and ſeemed born to be a King, 
though Providence had ranked him among Subjects: He 
had with him in France, the Duke of Somerſet, the Earls 
of Warwith, Saliſbury, and Arundel, with the Lords * 
- | ft, 
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A. D. bet, and Faftolf, all eminent for their Valour and Expe. 


1422. rience in the Art of War. 


Tur Parliament of England nominated the Duke of 
Bedford Protector of England, Defender of the Church, and 
firft Counſellor to the King, whilſt he was in the Kingdom: 
But, in his Abſence, the Protectorſhip was conferred on 
the Duke of Gloxce/ter. The Duke of Exeter, and his 
Brother Henry Biſhop of Hinche/ter, both Great-Uncles of 
the King, were appointed his Governors, to take Care 
of his Perſon and Education. But both the French and 
Engliſb Armies remained quiet in France after the Deaths 
of Henry the Fifth and Charles the Sixth: Though the 
Duke of Bedford was in Poſſeſſion of Paris, who reſolved 
to clear the Iſſe of France of his Enemies, and then to at- 
tack the Dauphin beyond the Loire. 


- own A TrxEaTyY of Alliance, againſt King Charles, was 
concluded between the Dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and 


Bretagne. The Engliſh took YVertus, Sezanne, Epernay, 
 Crevant, and ſome other Places: But King Charles endea- 
voured to retake Crevant, by ſending 10,000 Men to be- 
ſiege it, commanded by the Marſhal ge Severac; who 
was met by the Earl of Saliſbury, with 6000 Men, and 
defeated by the River Tonne, near Crevant. However, 
the Earl of Arjou defeated a Body of Engi/ Troops at 
| Grawelle in Maine, commanded by John de la Poole, Bro- 
ther of the Earl of Suffo/k: And the Earl of Buchan brought 
a Reinforcement of 5000 Scotch Troops to King Charles, 
who choſe out of them a Company of Guards: After 
which, ſeveral. Places were taken and retaken on both 
Sides, | 


A. D. Tx Duke of Bedford, at the Head of 14,000 Men, 
met the French Army, conſiſfing of 20,000 Men, com- 


manded by the Earl of Daugias, at Verneuil, near Jun, 
on the Borders of Normandy; where a Battle enſued, on 
the 16" of Auguſt, in which the Engliſb were victorious, 

killing ge of their Enemies, and taking many Priſo- 
ners. The Earls of Buchan and Douglas, with ſeveral of 
the French Nobility, were among the Slain; and the 
- young Duke of Alenſon was among the Priſoners. The 
 Engiſs then conquered the whole Province of * —— 
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forced King Charles beyond the Loire; where his Affairs A. B. 
were in ſo deplorable a Condition, that the Eng/iþ called 44. 
him in Deriſion, the King of Bourges. 

Taz Engliſb now ſaw themſelves near the End of a à. D. 
War, which had continued ten Vears, and probably was 1425. 
going to terminate, according to their Wiſh, in ſecuring the 
Crown of France to the Kings of England: But the Duke 
of Gloucefter, in Right of his Wife Jaguelina, laid Claim 
to Hainault, Polland, Zealand, and Frie//and; which 
were poſſeſſed by John Duke of Brabant, to whom Ja- 
quelina was formerly married, and from whom ſhe had 
been lately divorced. This Claim occaſioned the Duke 
of Glouceſter to invade Hainault with 5000 Men, inſtead 

of aſſiſting the Duke of Bedford in the Reduction of 

France, — — the Engliſb Army was drained by the great 

Number of Garriſons; ſo that the critical Moment for 

the Conqueſt of France was for ever loſt to Exgland; while 

the Duke of Gloucefler was deprived both of his Wife and 
her Dominions, by the Duke of Burgundy. King Charles, 
in the mean Time, obtained the Friendſhip of the Duke of 

Bretagne, by making his Brother, Artus Earl of Rich- 

mond, Conſtable of France: And he alſo endeavoured to - 

get reconciled to the Duke of 1 Which, together 
with a Quarrel between the Duke of Glauceſfer and the 

Biſhop of Winchefter, obliged the Duke of Bedford to re- 

turn to England, and rendered him incapable of maintain- 

ing his Ground in France. 

Taz King of England proclaimed War againſt the A. D. 
Duke of Bretagne; but Richard de Beauchamp Earl of War- 1426. 
avick, who commanded the Exgliſb Forces in France, was 

unable to undertake any Thing; while the Conſtable 

Richmond entered Normandy in February, with 20,000 

Men, where he took Pontorſon, and ſome other Places: 

But he was defeated in his Attempt on St. James de Beu- 

vron, and his Army diſbanded for want of Money. 

Tu Duke of Bedford returned to France with a Rein- A. D. 
forcement, retook Portor/or, and invaded Bretagne, at 1422: 
the Head of 20,000 Men; when he obliged the Duke 


of that Country to ſue for Peace, and deſert. the Intereſt 
of King Charles. | 
| THE 
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„ D. Tur Engh/p had now a great Superiority over the 
1428. French; and, after taking ſome ſmall Towns, inveſted 
Orleans, on the 12" of Ofober. The Earl of Saliſbury | 
commanded the Beſiegers; and the Place was defended 
by a numerous Garriſon, with the beſt Officers of France, 
The Earl of Saliſbury was killed by a Cannon Ball; and, 
after four Months, the Siege grew more important and | 
difficult. : | 
A. D. Tue French intercepted a Convoy of Salt-Fiſh to the | 
1429: Englih Army; but they were defeated by FaftolF, and the : 
. Action was called The Battle of Herrings, King Charles, 
who was at Chinon in Anjou, was extremely dejected upon 
the News of this Defeat, and thought of retiring into ] 
Dauphine: But a very extraordinary Accident gave a 0 
ſudden Turn to the Face of his Affairs. A Country Girl, c 
who was a Seamſtreſs, or Spinſter, called Joan or Jean. \ 
nette, of Arc, a Yo, oy Domremy, or Dompre, in Lor- a 
4 
t 
t 


rain, pretended ſhe received expreſs Orders from 
God, to raiſe the Siege of Orleans, and crown King 
Charles at Rheims. She was twenty-ſeven Years of Age, 
and was introduced to the King, who at firſt diſregarded d 
the Girl: But as the Clergy, who were ſent to examine V 
her, declared that her Miſſion was divine, the King be- J 
came prepoſſeſſed in her Favour, and ſent her at the 1 
Head of a Convoy to throw Succours into Orleans, which k 
ſhe fortunately eff. ted. The French now looked upon g 
her with Eyes of Admiration : She bore the Arms and A 
Habit of a Man; headed the Beſieged, took four of the tr 
Forts erected by the Beſiegers, and obliged them to raiſe if 
the Siege, after they had been ſeven Months before the ge 
Place. Joan ſhewed a Valour and Reſolution ſo very un- th 
common in Perſons of her Sex, that the Engh/b were F. 
ſeized with a Spirit of Fear and Amazement: While the je 
French were inſpired with a Courage almoſt intirely loſt of 
ſince the Battles of Agincourt and Vernueil. Joan, after- pt 
wards commonly called La Pucelle, or the Maid of Orle- af 

© ans, retook ſeveral Places from the Exgliſb, made the 
Earl of Saga Priſoner, and perſuaded King Charles to R. 
be crowned at Rhein. She ſuddenly attacked, and de- D. 
feated, ſo great a General as the brave Lord _ at Cr 

. | atay; 
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Patay; whoſe Troops were ſeized with a Panic, and A. D. 
made but a faint Reſiſtance; being routed with the Loſs 14. 


of 2000 Men, and Talbot himſelf was taken Priſoner. 

THe Duke of Bedford was obliged to keep within the 
Walls of Paris, and ſend for King Henry to come and be 
crowned in that City : While many Places ſubmitted to 
King Charles, who was crowned at Rheims, from whence 
the Englilb Garriſon were expelled by the Citizens. The 
Duke of Bedford received a Reinforcement from England, 
and aſſembled his Troops in Picardy: But he was unable 
to prevent, the Progreſs of the French. 


Tuis fatal Revolution in France, occaſioned great A. D. 
Murmurings in England; where King Henry, though only 1432: 


cight Years of Age, was crowned at London, on the 6" 
of November 1429, and then ſent to be crowned at Paris, 
where the Ceremony was perform'd on the 17 of Decem- 
ber, 1430, by the Cardinal of Winchefter. But Jaan of 
Arc was taken Priſoner at Compeigne by the Earl of Ligny, 
the Duke of Burgundy's General, who delivered her into 
the Hands of the Exgliſb; and the Duke of Bedford or- 
dered her to be tried at Roar for Witchcraft and Sorcery : 
When ſhe was condemned by the Biſhop of Beauvais, for 
Hereſy and Schiſm, who ordered her to be burnt alive; 
which Sentence was executed in the old Market-Place at 
Rian, on the 30th of May 1431. A cruel Death for ſo 
great a Woman! The French aſcribed all her wonderful 
Acts to the immediate Power of God; but the Engl;fs at- 
tributed them to the Aſſiſtance of the Devil: However, 
if it was neceſſary to put her to Death, to glut the Ven- 
geance of the Engliſß Nation, and reſtore the Courage of 
the Engliſb Troops, it was at beſt an unmanly Policy; 
For, being a Native of Lorrain, ſhe was no Ways ſub- 
jet to the Ergl/þ Government; and, being taken in 
open War, could not legally be tried by their Courts, or 
put to Death by their Award; though the contrary was 
aſſerted in a Letter which the King of England wrote to 
the Duke of Burgundy, upor that Occaſion, But if this 
Rule was eſtabliſhed, every Priſoner of War would be in 
Danger of being condemned by his Enemies for forged 
n ſacrificed to * Malice. It is not proba- 
ol. I. 
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A:D. ble, that ſhe was either divinely inſpired, or diabolically 
142. aſſiſted: But it may well be preſumed, that ſhe was en. 
couraged by ſome Perſons at the French Court, to practiſe 
this Stratagem upon King Charles, and rouſe him from 
the Indulgence of his Pleaſures, to ſeek the Preſervation 
of his Country. 1 | 
A. D. Kine Henry returned into England, leaving King Charles 
1432- Maſter of the greateſt Part of France; for thoſe Succeſſes 
which were conveyed to the French by the Maid of Or. 
tears, continued after her Death. The Duke of Glouceſter, | 
on the Coronation of Henry, was appointed his firſt Coun- | 
ſellor; becauſe, it was pretended, the ProteQorſhip was 
inconſiſtent with the Dignity of a crowned Head: And 
when the King went over to France, the Duke was ap. 
pointed Guardian of the Kingdom in his Abſence, But 
the Duke of Bedford, who ſtill managed the Engliſb Af. 0 
fairs in France, received little Aſſiſtance from England, | 
when it was moſt wanted: For the Duke of Gloucefter, 
and the Cardinal of ¶ incheſter, were always fomenting t 
Quarrels about the King; while the Parliament and the 1 
People grew tired of an expenſive War, ſince it proſpered F 
not as formerly. a h 
I is certain, that Eng/and could get no Advantage by I: 
the Conqueſt of France; for the Retention of it would coſt a 
more than the Poſſeſſion would furniſh. Beſides, as an 1 
Iſland, and a maritime State, it was impoſſihle for the 0 
Engliſh to aim at ſuch an Acceſſion of Power upon the * 
Continent: Which may be ſeen by the Yenetians, who th 
were much weaker when they commanded all Lombarq, by 
than when they were contented only with their naval 
Power. : 
CHARLES the Seventh of France, like Edward the 
Second of England, gave himſelf up to Pleaſures in the 
Arms of Agnes Sorrel his Miſtreſs ; leaving his moſt im- 
rtant Affairs to the Care of his Miniſters and Generals: 
M that the Duke of Bedford might have recovered all his 
Lofles in France, if he had been properly aſſiſted from 
England, The Ducheſs of Bedford, who was Siſter to the 
Duke of Burgundy, died on the 13" of November; which 
was a great Loſs to the Engliſs, as it broke the * 
128 | nion 
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Union between the Dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, threw A. D. 
the latter into the Scale of France, and ruined the Affairs 1432. 
of England. "_— 

Tu Duke of Orleant, who continued a Priſoner in A. D. 
England, propoſed Terms for a Peace: But, as he acted 2434; 
with little Sincerity, the War was continued; though 
very weakly; for, as both Kings were unable to keep 

at Armies on Foot, only ſmall Bodies and Parties 
ated on either Side. It is ſurpriſing that Henry the Fifth 
ſhould carry 50,000 Men into France; and that Henry the 
Sixth ſhould not be able to ſend 20,000: But it is more- 
amazing that Charles the Sixth of France could aſſemble 
an Army of 150,000 Men, and that Charles the Seventh 
could not raiſe the tenth Part of that Number! | 

Tux Earl of Arundel was mortally wounded in an En- A. D. 

gagement: But the Lord Talbot brought a Reinforcement 2435- 
of 4000 Men from England, and took ſeveral Places. A 
Congreſs was held at Arras to negociate a Peace; when 
the French offered Normandy and Guienne to the King of 
England; provided he would quit the Title of King of 
France, and do Homage for thoſe Provinces. The Eng- 
Ii rejected this Propoſal, and broke off the Conference: 
But this gave the Duke of Burgundy a Pretence to make 
a ſeparate Treaty with King Charles; which was diſho- 
nourable to France; and fatal to England: For the Duke 
of Burgundy, though honoured with the Sirname of Good, 
was the Man, who, for the Sake of Revenge, had ruined 
the former; and found no other Way to repair the Fault, 
but by a notorious Treachery to the latter. 

Tux Treaty of Arras portended the ſudden Ruin of the 
Engliſh Aﬀairs in France; and this was compleated by the 
unhappy Death of the illuſtrious Duke of Bedford, who 
died at Roan, on the 14" of September, and was buried 
in the Church of Notre Dame in that City. He had all 
the Qualities of a great Prince, and a brave General. 

His own Enemies confeſſed his Worth: For when Lewrs 
the Eleventh, Son of Charles the Seventh, was looking 
at his Tomb, he was adviſed to demoliſh that ſtanding 
Monument of the Diſhonour of France: But the King re- 
flied, „No; let the Aſhes of a Prince reſt in Peace! 
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A. D,“ who, if he was alive, would make the boldeſt of us 
435.“ tremble; and I rather wiſh a more ſtately Monument 
„ was erected to his Memory!“ 
A. D. RICHARD PLANTAGENET Duke of York was 
appointed Regent of France, in the Room of the Duke 
of Bedford, He was Son to Richard Earl of Cambridge, 
beheaded by Henry the Fifth at Southampton; and Grand. 
ſon to Edmund de Langley, Duke of York, the fifth Son of 
Edward the Third. But the Eugliſb loſt Paris; and the 
Duke of Gloucefter was obliged to bring a Reinforcement 
over for the Protection of Calais, which was beſieged by 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was obliged to retire. Lord 
Talbot recovered the Engliſb Glory for a while: He obliged 
the Duke of Burgundy to raiſe the Siege of Cretoy ; reliev- 
ed Meaux; and overran Normandy. But it was eaſily ſeen, 
that the War would be eternal, if it was to continue till 
one of the two Kings had loſt, one after another, the 
- Places he poſſeſſed: Therefore, another Congreſs was 
held for concluding a Peace; in which King Charles offer. 
ed the ſame Terms as he had done at Arras, and the Con- 
ferences broke up as before. 
A. D. Tune King of England was now nineteen Years of Age: 
1440 But he had none of the martial and active Genius of his 
Father. The Kingdom was divided between two Parties; 
one headed by the Duke of Glouce/ter; and the other by 
the Cardinal of incheſter, who had the ſuperior Iuflu- 
ence: Their Diſſentions were perpetual, and to this fa- 
tal Enmity, the unfortunate Succeſs of the War in France 
may be aſcribed. The Duke of Orleans was releaſed, 
contrary to the expreſs Will of Henry the Fifth: But the 
Time was ineffeQtually ſpent in concluding a Peace with 
France; Though it was what both Nations extremely 
A. D. wanted: However, a Truce was agreed upon, and the 
2444+ King of England married Margaret — Daughter of Rene, 
i Duke of Amjou, titular King of Sicih, and Niece of the 
Queen of France. | 
As ſoon as Margaret was crowned Queen, ſhe perceiv- 
ed the Weakneſs of the King, and ruled him with ſuch 
an abſolute Sway, that the Ruin of the Duke of Glou- 
cefier was agreed upon, between her, the Cardinal of 
Wincheſter, 
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Winchefter, the Marquis of S»fo/4, and the Archbiſhop of A. D. 
York. The Ducheſs of Ghucefler, by the Artifices of 144%: 


theſe Miniſters, had been ſhamefully convicted of Sorce- 
ry; for which ſhe underwent a public Penance, and was 


confined in Kenefworth-Caſtle: But as the Duke of Glou- A. D. 
ceſter was the preſumptive Heir to the Crown, and the Fa- 1427: 


vourite of the People, he could not be deſtroyed in a 
legal Manner; ſo that he was ſeized at a Parliament held 
at St, Edmundſbury, on a baſe Pretence of conſpiring to 
kill the King; and the Enemics of the Duke took Care 
that he ſhould not prove his Innocence; for the next Day 
he was found dead in his Bed, without any Signs of Vio- 
lence on his Body. However, the People were convinced 
that he was murdered: For he was either ſmothered be- 
tween two Feather-beds, or ſuffered the ſame Fate with 
Edward the Second. He was called the good Duke Hum- 
phry, and was buried in the Convential Church of S/. 
Alban's, where his Body was preſerved, and the Bones of 
this excellent Prince are to this Day ſcandalouſly ſuffered 
to be expoſed, and handled by every Perſon; which is a 
Diſhonour to his royal Line, and ought to be prevented. 
The King was not privy to the Death of his Uncle: But 
the Queen, and the Miniſtry, incurred the public Hatred 
for ſo infamous an Action; which gave the Duke of e 
an Opportunity of claiming the Crown; though he would 
never have done it, if there had been ſuch a Competitor 
as the Duke of Glouceſler. 

Tat Duke of York, in Right of his Mother, was the 
only Heir of the Houſe of Mortimer, or March, deſcended 
from Lionel, third Son of Edward the Third, and elder 
Brother of John of Gaunt, whoſe Poſterity was in Poflef- 
Hon of the Throne. The People, greatly diſaffected to 
the Queen and the Miniſtry, began to have it whiſpered 
among them, that the Houſe of Lancaſter had uſurped the 
Throne, in Prejudice of the Houſe of York: But the 
Court took from the Duke of Jer the Regency of France, 
and conferred it upon the Earl of Somerſet. In the mean 
Time, Affairs were badly conducted in France; where 
the brave Talbot, now Earl of Shrewſbury, ſtill maintained 
his Character, without being able to diſpoſſeſs the French, 
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A. D. who overran Normandy with 50,000 Men, defeated 2 
1447- Body of 5000 Engliſh at Fourmigni, and in 1450 became 


Maſters of the whole Norman Province. 

Tux French afterwards reduced Guienne, which had 
been for 300 Years under the Dominion of the Kings of 
England, The Earl of Shrewſbury, though fourſcore 
Years of Age, was ſent with 7000 Men to recover that 
Duchy, and he reduced ſeveral Places: But, in 1453, 
he was defeated by 10, ooo French before Caftillon, where 
the Englißb loſt 2000 Men, and their glorious General, 
whoſe very Name was a Terror to the French. The 
Death of Talbot was an irretrievable Loſs to England, 
which retained only Calais and Guiſnes of all its Conqueſts 
in France. Thus, after thirty-eight Years War, wherein 
England was deprived of King Henry the Fifth, two of 
his Brothers, many of the beſt Nobility, and the braveſt 
Officers, with a prodigious Number of common Soldiers, 
France recovered all her Provinces, which ſhe afterwards 
retained: And England, by endeavouring to conquer that 
Kingdom, ruined herſelf! 

HENRY, having loſt his Poſſeſſions in France, was 
oon afterwards diſpoſſeſſed of the Crown of England, and 
barbaroufly murdered. FVilliam de la Pole was created 
Duke of Suffo/k: But the whole Kingdom rung with 
Complaints againſt this royal Favourite, who was as odi- 
ous in this Reign as Michael de la Pole had been in the 
Reign of Richard the Second; and his Conduct, like that 
of Gavefion and the Spencers, under Edward the Second, 
2 his Country into a civil War, which occaſioned 
the Death both of him and th: King. The Queen was 
a Woman of great Spirit and Abilities : But the People 
complained, that ſhe entirely governed the King and the 
Council; ruling, with inſupportable Pride, a free Nation, 
uſed to be directed only by Law; and which had never 
ſuffered a deſpotic Power even in a native King, much 
leſs in a foreign Queen. | 

Tu Loſs of Normandy was attributed to the Duke of 
Suffolk, who was impeached by the Parliament in 1450, 
and committed to the Tower, from whence he was re- 
leaſed by the Queen. He then reaſſumed his _—_— 
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Prime-Miniſter, which was ſo highly reſented by tlie A. P. 
Commons, that they petitioned tlie K 

puniſhed according to his Demerits. The King baniſhed 
the Duke for five Years, who was taken in his Paſſage to 
France by an Engliſh Ship, and beheaded by the Captain 
on the Side of a Cock-Boat, in Revenge for the Murder 
of the Duke of Glouceſter. 

Tus Death of the Duke of Sufo/k, increaſed the Party 
of the Duke of York, who was then in Jre/and, where he 
was ſent to ſuppreſs a Rebellion. By his Inſtigation, 
Tack Cade, an Iriſhman, aſſumed the Name of John Mor- 
timer, of the Houſe of March, executed in the Beginning 
of this Reign. This was done with a View of ſounding 
the Inclinations of the People; and Cade drew together 
great Numbers of Malecontents in Kent, under Pretence 
of reforming the Government, and eafing the People. 
They encamped on Black-Heath, and entered London, in 
the / fp Manner as the Rebels under Wat Tyler and Fack 
Straw had done in the Reign of Richard the Second. 
They beheaded the Lord Say, who was High-Treaſurer, 
and demanded-a Reformation of Grievances : But a Quar- 
rel happened between the Rebels and the Citizens of Lon- 
don, which induced the Government to publiſh a general 
Pardon; when Cade was deſerted by his Followers, ſlain 
as he was concealing himſelf at Hothfield in Sufjex, and 
the Rebellion was ſuppreſſed with the Execution of twen- 
ty-ſix of his Accomplices; though in the Hurling-Times 
of Richard the Second, 1500 were put to Death. A ſuf- 
ficient Proof that Henry was a very merciful Prince. 

Tre Duke of Somer/zt, on his Return from France, 
was committed to the Tower ; from whence he was ſoon 
releaſed, and aſſumed at Conrt the Poſt enjoyed by the 
Duke of Suffo/k; though he was equally hated by the 
People, for his bad Conduct in Normandy. The Duke 
of York returned from Ireland; though the King ordered 
the Militia of Vales to prevent his Landing, which gave 
him an Opportunity of complaining againſt the Go- 
vernment, and defiring a Reformation of the State. He 
raiſed an Army in Wales, and encamped on Burnt-Heath, 
near Dartford in Kent, in 1452; where the King met 
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A. D. him with his Forces: But the Duke offered to diſmiſs hi; 
1452. Troops, if the King would remove his evil Counſellors 


from his Perſon. The King agreed to this Propoſal : But 
when the Duke diſbanded his Men, he was ſeized as a 
Priſoner, and releaſed on taking an Oath never to appear 
in Arms againſt the King; after which he retired to Wig. 
more in Hereford/hire, where he concerted the Deſtruction 
of the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. 


A. D. THe tedious War in France being ended, the Civil 
War was renewed in Eng/and. It was not now a Diſpute 


between the King and Barons for a Redreſs of Grievances; 
but between the royal Houſes of Lancafter and York for 
Sovereignty; the former of which had a red Roſe for its 
Device, and the latter a white one: Both of them being 
famous for the vaſt Torrents of Blood ſhed upon their 
Account. 

Tu Crown was conferred upon Henry the Fourth for 
his Services to the Kingdom: Though Roger Earl of 
March, Grandfather to the preſent Duke of Tori, was de- 
clared by the Parliament preſumptive Heir of the Crown, 
if Richard the Second died without Iſſue. It is true, the 
Parliament can limit the Succeſſion, on extraordinary Oc- 
caſions; and the Houſe of Larncafter, by that Limitation, 
had enjoyed the Crown fifty Years, in Prejudice of the 
elder Branch of March, whoſe Right was now veſted in 
the Duke of 7ark, who could pretend to the Crown only 
on Suppoſition that the Parliament could not alter the 
Succeſſion, or that they might alter it in Favour' of one 
Family as well as another. But the Abuſes and Diſorders 
ſpread over the Kingdom, by the Queen and her Miniſtry, 
who made Henry appear only as the Shadow of a King, 
encouraged the Duke of York in his Ambition to obtain 
the Crown; who was aſſiſted by ſeveral Noblemen, par- 
ticularly the Earl of Sa//bury, and his Son the Earl of 
Warwick, both of whom were univerſally eſteemed by 
the People. 


A. D. Tur King was ſo far a Stranger to Politics, that he 
1454. gave himſelf entirely up to Devotion; and, as he was 


troubled with a great Indiſpoſition, the Duke of Vor- 


prevailed upon the Parliament to appoint him mm | 
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the Realm, Defender of the Church, and firſt Counſellor of the A. D. 
King. But the King recovered, and the Duke of Yor4 loſt 334%, 


his Authority ; upon which he withdrew from Court, and 
levied an Army in Wales. 


Taye Duke of York advanced towards London with A. D. 
3000 Men, and was met by the King with a much ſu- 7425: 


perior Force near St. Alban, where a Battle enſued on 
the 23d of May. The Earl of Warwick begun the At- 
tack for the Duke of York; being to Herry the Sixth 
what Henry Hotſpur was to Henry the Fourth. The royal 
Army was defeated in a few Moments, with the Loſs of 
5000 Men: The King was wounded in the Neck with 
an Arrow; the Duke of Somerſet was killed, with the 
Earls of Northumberland, and Stafford, the Lord Clifford, 
and ſeveral other Lords'and Officers of Note, all firmly 
attached to the Houſe of Lancaſter: But the Duke of York 
loſt only 600 Men. 

Tae King retired to a little Houſez where he fell into 
the Hands of the Duke of York, who treated him very 
reſpectfully, and conducted him to London; where the Par- 
liament declared, That the Duke of York, or any of 
* his Adherents, were not guilty of Rebellion in taking 
Arms againſt the King, ſince it was neceſlary to free 
“ his Perſon from Captivity.” But he was now under as 
much Reſtraint as before; and the Duke of York was again 
made Protector, on Pretence that the King was indif- 
poſed. | 


Tur Queen perceived that the Duke of York was af. A. D. 
piring to the Crown, and took the beſt Meaſures to op- 1456- 


poſe his Ambition. He was again diſmiſſed from the 
Protectorſhip, again retired into the Country, and again 
levied an Army. The French and Scotch took Advantage 
of theſe Quarrels to invade the Kingdom; but without 
any Succeſs, Theſe Invaſions were attributed to the In- 
dolence of the Miniſtry, who affronted the Earl of Var. 
wick; upon which his Father, the Earl of Salißbury, 
raiſed an Army in Yorkſhire, to demand Satisfaction for 
the Injury done to his Son; while the Duke of York was 
raiſing Forces in Wale.. . 
1 R 5 Tus 
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Taz Eart of Saliſbury advanced as far as Blore-heath, 


near Drayton in Shropſhire, at the Head of 5000 Men; 


1458. 
—— — 


where Ie was met by James Tuchet, Lord Aualey, 
with 10,000 Men; when a Battle enſued, on the 234 of 
September, in which the Royaliſts were defeated, and 
2400 Men ſlain, among whom were Lord Aualey, and 
moſt of his principal ers. | 

AFTER this Victory, the Earl of Saliſßfury joined the 


Duke of York, and their Forces encamped near Ludlbav; 


where the King cane up with them at the Head of a ſu- 
perior Army. The Duke of York again deſired a Re- 
dreſs of Grievances introduced by the Miniſtry : But the 
King publiſhed a general Pardon to all the Adherents of 


the rebel Lords, that would lay down their Arms : Upon 


A. D. 


1460. 
non for 


which the Soldiers diſbanded, and left their Leaders to 
ſhift for themſelves by Flight. The Duke of Tori embark- 
ed for Ireland, where he was well- beloved; and the Earl 
of Saliſbury, with the Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of 
March, eldeſt Son of the Duke of York, retired to Ca- 
lais, where the Earl of Warwick was Governor. 
THz Parliament, who before had declared the Duke 
of Tori, and his Adherents, were not guilty of Rebel- 
pearing in Arms againſt the King, now de- 
clared —.— wen of High Treaſon, The Miniftry put 
many of the Yorkifts to Death; and this fo much exaſ- 
perated the People, that they encouraged the baniſhed 
Lords to return: Upon which the Earls of Saliſpury and 
Warwick landed at Sandwich with 1500 Men, where 
oy were joined by 4000 conducted by Lord Cobham; 
and, as the Lords declared, that they intended only to ſe- 
cure the Liberties of the People, their Army was ſoon in- 
creaſed to 40,000 Men, who entered London without Op- 
don. | 
Taz Flames of Civil War were now rekindled with 
additional Fury. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſeveral Biſhops, declared for the Malecontents: While 
the Queen levied'an Army at Coventry. The young Earl 
of March, who was now nineteen Years of Age, and the 
Earl of Warwick, marched againſt the Queen, with 
25000 Men; who met them, with an equal Army, at 
| Northampton, 


or ENGLAND. T7t 


Northampton, where a Battle enſued on the g of Fuh.A. N 
The King remained in his Tent, during the Engagement, 48. 


which was very fatal to the Royaliſts ; who were defeated 
with the Loſs of 10,000 Men ſlain on the Spot, among 
whom were the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, Lord Beaumont, Lord Egremond, and ſeveral Officers 
of Diſtinction. The unfortunate King fell once more 
into the Hands of the victorious Lords, who conducted 
him to London, and treated him with the ſame Reſpect as 
if he had been in his greateſt Proſperity. But the Queen, 
with her Son the young Prince of Wales, fled into Scot- 
land: At which Time, the Scorch Monarch, James the 
Second, invaded England, and beſieged Roxborough, where 
he was killed, by the burſting of one of his own Cannon, 
and was ſucceeded by his Son James the Third, who was 
only ſeven Years of Age. 

THz Duke of York returned from Treland, imagining 
the Victory obtained by his Son, would readily procure 
him the Crown, which he formally claimed as Heir of 
the Houſe of March: But the Parliament reſolved, that 
Henry ſhould enjoy the Crown during his Life, and the 
Duke of York be declared his Succeſlor. 

Tur Duke of York was accordingly proclaimed Heir 
apparent to the Crown, and Protector of the Realm: But 
the Queen returned into England, and levied an Army of 
20,000 Men in the North. The Duke of York marched 
againſt the Queen with only 5000 Men, ordering the 
Earl of March to follow him with the reſt of his Army: 
But the Duke was defeated at Wakefield, and lain, vali- 
antly fighting, with 3000 of his Men. The young Earl 
of Rutland, his ſecond Son, not above twelve Years of 
Age, was cruelly killed by the Lord Chfford; and the 
Earl of Saliſbury, who was taken Priſoner, was beheaded 
at Pontefrat: After which, his Head, with that of the 
Duke of York, were placed on the Walls of Tori City. 
This Battle was fought on the laſt Day of December ; 
and, though it ſeemed to have firmly reſtored the Affairs 
of the King and Queen, it ſerved only to haſten their 
Deſtruction. 
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Ab. Tus Earl of March now became Duke of York, and 
1460. was reſolved to loſe his Life, or become King of Eng- 


land: It was now impoſſible for any Medium to be ob- 
ſerved between the two contending Houſes; and one of 
them muſt neceſſarily be ruined, for the Eftabliſhment of 
the other. This Prince was at the Head of 23, ooo Men 
at Glouceſter, when his Father was ſlain at Wakefield, and 
he was determined to revenge his Death. He marched 
to Shrewſbury; while the Queen ſent Part of her Army 
againſt him, commanded by Jaſper Tudor Earl of Pen- 
broke, and James Butler Earl of Ormond; who met the 
Duke near Mortimer's Croſs in Hereford/bire; but were de- 
feated with the Loſs of 3800 Men; when Sir Owen Tudor, 
Father of the Earl of Pembroke, was taken Priſoner, and 
beheaded, with ſeveral others, in Revenge for the Earl 
of Saliſbury. | | 

Ix the mean Time, the Queen led the other Part of her 


3467. Army towards London, and was met by the Earl of Mar- 


awick, on Bernard”'s Heath near St. Alban's, when a Battle 
enſued, in which the Queen was victorious. The Earl 
loſt 2800 Men; but no Man of Note, except Sir John 
Grey of Groby, firſt Huſband of Eliaabeth N oodwile, mar- 
ried afterwards to King Edwardthe Fourth. The Queen 
uſed her Victory with a Barbarity too common in civil 
Wars, beheading ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, particu- 
larly the Lord Bonvile, and Sir Thomas Kiriel. She alſo 
freed the King, whom the Earl of Warwick had brought 
with him from Landen. But the Duke of York advanced 
towards her, and was joined by the Earl of Warwick's 
ſcattered Troops; which obliged the Queen to return into 
the North; while the Duke entered London in a triumphant 
Manner on the 28" of February. 

Tu Earl of Warwick, and the other Friends of the 
Duke of York, were determined immediately to ſeat him 
on the Throne; pretending, that King Henry had vio- 
lated the Agreement with the late Duke of Yor4, and 
thereby forfeited his- Right to the Crown: Though, in 
Fact, whatever was done in the Name of Henry, was 
done by his enterprizing Queen, without the — or 
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Knowledge of her pacific Huſband. It was reſolved, to A. D. 
eed to an extraordinary Election, firſt by the People, 20007 
and then by the Nobles. Accordingly the Earl of War- 
avick drew up his Army in St. John's Fields, in the Midſt 
of Throngs of People, whom he aſked, if they would 
« have Henry of Lancaſter for King?” They anſwered 
No: Upon which, he aſked, © if they would have the 
«+ Duke of York for their King;” and they anſwered 
Tes; expreſſuig their Conſent with great Acclamations of 
O 4 , — 
| 33 this popular Election, an Aſſembly was held 
at Baynard's Caſtle, of the Biſhops, Lords, Gentlemen, 
and Magiſtrates, in and about London: Where the Duke 
of York appeared, and ſet forth his Title to the Crown, 
deſiring it might be adjudged to him, which they de- 
clared to be his Right, and on the 5 of March he was 
proclaimed King, by the Name of Edward the Fourth. 
THvus ended the Reign of Henry the Sixth, which had 
laſted thirty-eight Years and a half. He had many Vir- 
tues to render him amiable as a Man; but had no Qua- 
lifications worthy of a Prince. He was chaſte, temperate, 
extremely religious, a Lover of Juſtice, and an Abhorrer 
of Cruelty. | 
Tun Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter was revenged 
by the Ruin of the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. Henry 
lived long enough to be the further Sport of Fortune, 
after he was diſpoſſeſſed of his Crown; and Edward his 
Son, Prince of Wales, was in his eighth Year, at the 
Time of this Cataſtrophe, though Rapin, by Miſtake, 
ſays he was in his nineteenth. The Father, in 1470, 
was reſtored to the Throne; expelled again in ſeven 
Months, and ſoon afterwards murdered by the Duke of 
Glouceſter, who juſt before had alſo murdered the Son. 
During the Reign of this unfortunate Prince, the public 
Affairs ſeem tranſacted upon a Stage of Fortune, or Fate, 
rather than Prudence or Policy, trod between a head- 
ſtrong People, ambitious Nobles, a Queen too apt to rule, 
and a King too apt to ſuffer. 
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In 1429, an Act of Parliament was paſſed for regy- 
lating the Elections of Knights of the Shires ; whereby 
every Man having a Freehold Eftate of forty Shillings a 
Year, was intitled to a Vote; which continues to the 
preſent Time; whereas, before, the Knights were choſen 
by People of ſmall Subſtance: So that the Freemen 
yielded up the Liberty of Election to the Freeholders. 
In 1438, a terrible Famine raged in England, which was 
followed by a Plague: But, in 1454, there was ſuch 
Plenty of Corn, that a Quarter of Wheat was fold for 
a Shilling, being equal to two Shillings of the preſent 
Money. | 


Henry of Windfor in his Cradle lay, 
When his great Father breath'd his Soul away. 

- But glorious Bedford guides the Galle War: 
And Ger makes their Nephew's Throne his Care. 
With England's King, all Exgland's Glory fled; - 
And Gallias Lillies rear'd again their Head. 
Great Bedford ſhew'd what Valour could afford: 

But France was ſav'd, ev'n by a Woman's Sword! 
The Maid of Orleans trod on England's Fame, 
Appall'd irs Hoſt, and vanquiſh'd where ſhe came: 
But, ſeiz d a Captive, her ungen'rous Foes, 
Diſgrace the Heroine with ſhameful Woes: 

Unparallell'd her Life, her Death ſevere, - 

To France gave Glory, and to England Fear. 

In Paris, Henry wore the Gallic Crown; 
But Bedford dy d, the Guardian of the Throne: 
Then Talbot fell amid the martial Toil ; 

And Englands Genius loath'd the Gallic Soil. 

By private Murder royai G/ofer dies; 

And York ſoon makes the Eng/;/þ Crown his Prize. 
Now the contending ROSES fill the Land; 
With civil Diſcord fell in ev'ry Band: 

Nobles and Peaſants in one Carnage bleed, 

And Death ſeems frighten d at his horrid Deed. 
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In Fields, on Scaffolds, England's richeſt Blood, 
Is drain'd away in one abhorrent Flood : 

Such, as of old, the weeping Romans faw, 

E'er young Ogi. gave the Empire Law: 

Like him in Battle, and like him in Vears, 
Does York ſuceeed, and England's King appears. 
While hapleſs Henry, like an Exile ſtrays, 

"Till bloody Richard ends his pious Days. 


16 M 64 
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The Hos E of YORK, or the 
WHITE ROSE. 


AVI. EDWARD IV, the thirty-/ixth King 
of England, the ſixteenth from the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, and the firſt of the Line of 
»(  _— 


HE ſucceeding Reigns had given a Kind of Sanction 

to the Houſe of Lancaſter in the 3 of the 
Crown, in Prejudice of the hereditary ight, which r 
indiſputably in the Houſe of 7507 f 41 all the Policy 
Henry the Fourth, all the Victories of Henry the Fri, 
and all the SanQiity of Henry the Sixth, were not able to 
fix the Crown in their Family. 

Virtue, like a precious Stone, is beſt when it is plain 
ſett: For it is remarked, that great Beauty, and noble 
Spirits, ſeldom meet together in Men: But there are ſome 
Exceptions; as in Alcibiades, Auguſtus Cæſar, Titus Veſ- 
pafian, Philip the Fair of France, and Edward the Fourth 
of England, who were all high and great Spirits; yet the 
moſt beautiful Men of their Times. 

EDWARD was in the twenticth Year of his Age, 
when he came to the Throne; which he claimed by De- 
ſcent, and by Authority of Parliament. , He was no 
ſooner proclaimed King in London, than he made the ne- 
ceſlary Preparations to purſue the Queen into the 2 
where 
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where ſhe had aſſembled a numerous Army. Edward, A. D. 
being young and lively, truſted to his Courage and For- 493: 
tune: While the Queen, who had all the Spirit of a Ze- 
nobia, was above Deſpair, and ſuperior to Misfortune. 
King Edward, whoſe Army conſiſted of 47,000 Men, 
paſſed the River Aire at Ferry-bridge in Yorkſhire, after 
ſome Skirmiſhes, in which Lord Ciford was ſlain, who 
had murdered the young Earl of Rutland at the Battle of 
Wakefield. The Queen, at the Head of 60,000 Men, 
advanced to meet Edvard; and both Armies met, on 
Palm-Sunday, being the 29'* of March, between Caxton 
and Towton, when a Battle enſued. The Earl of War- 
4wick was conſidered as the Soul of Edward's Army; and 
the Duke of Somerſet commanded the Queen's Forces. 
The Battle was obſtinately fought on both Sides from 
Morning to Night: The Soldiers of each Army truſting 
more to their own Courage, than the Experience of their 
Generals. However, Edward was victorious, after 37, ooo 
Men were killed in the Battle, the greater Part of which 
were Lancaſirians, among whom were the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, with the Lords Dacres, 
Beaumont, and Gray; Thomas Courtney Earl of Devonſhire 
was taken Priſoner; and, though his Life was at firſt 
ſpared, he was afterwards beheaded, at Pontefract, to- 
gether with the Earl of Kyme, whoſe Heads were fixed 
upon the Walls of York, in the Room of thoſe of the late ; 
Duke of York and the Earl of Saliſbury, which were taken | 
down, King Henry and his Queen fled with the young 
Prince to Edinburgh, where they met with a favourable 
Reception from Mary of Gueldres, Mother of James the 
Third; and King Edward returned to London, where he 
was crowned, on the 290 of June, King of England and 
France. 

Tux Victory of Toxwton was decided by the Croſs-bow, 
though Fire- arms were in Uſe; and it cauſed fo great a 
Diminution among the military People of England, that 
if the Kingdom had been then invaded by France or 
Scotland, it might have been ſubdued, in its weak Con- 
dition, after ſo violent a Bleeding; in the ſame Manner 
as France had been ſubdued by Henry the Fifth. But 


France 
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France was now governed by Lewis: the Eleventh, who 


1467. thought of nothing but making himſelf arbitrary in his 


* 


A. D. 


1463. 


own Country, and humbling his great Vaſſals, particu- 
larly the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne; which plunged 
France in a civil War, during the whole Courſe of his 
Reign: And it is remarkable that the Reigns of Lewi; 
and Edward commenced in 1461, were equally affected 
with civil Wars, and both of them ended in 1483. Scot- 
land was alſo diſturbed by a divided Regency, during the 
Minority of its King : But his Mother, and the Earl of 
Angus, rejected a Truce propoſed to them by Edward; 
becauſe Margaret had ſurrendered Berawick to the Scots. 

EDWARD called a Parliament at Weſtminſter, which 
confirmed his Title, declared for the Revolution, ap- 
proved of his Coronation, repealed all the Acts made in 
the late Reign againſt the Houſe of York, and atrainted 
King Henry, with his Queen, Son, and Adherents, 
King Edward created his Brother George Duke of Clarence, 
and his Brother Richard Duke of Glouceſter, and confer- 
red many Honours on his principal Aſſiſtants: But John 
ae Vere Earl of Oxford, and Aubrey his eldeſt Son, were 
beheaded, for being on the Lancaſtrian Party; while the 
Duke of Somenſet threw himſelf upon the King's Mercy, 
and obtained a Pardon. | 1 

Queen Margaret went into France, and procured an 
Aid of 500 Men, with which ſhe returned to England: 
but they were made Priſoners in the Iſle of Lindisfarm. 
However, the Queen raiſed an Army in Scotland, which 
increaſed upon her entering Northumberland, and lay en- 
trenched on Lyveſs Plain, near Hexham; where they 
were met by the Lord Montague, Brother to the Earl of 
Warwick, with a Body of. Forces fem againſt them by 
King Edward, and ſuddenly defeated. Montague ob- 
tained a complete Victory; taking the Duke of Somer/et, 
who had again joined the Queen, the Lords Roſs, Hun- 
gerford, and Molyns, Priſoners; whom he beheaded ſoon 
after the Battle: But Henny, Margaret, and the Prince 
their Son, fled again into Scotland. | | 

EDWARD kept a ſtrong Fleet at Sea to guard the 


Coaſts; which prevented any farther Supplies from __ 
or 
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for Margaret, who alſo found the French and Scotch con-A. p. 
clude a Truce with her Enemy: This made Henry afraid 1493, 


of continuing in Scotland; and, prepoſterouſly imagining 
he might find ſome Friends among his old Subjects, he 
ventured into Exgland, hoping he might conceal himſelf 
till he had an Opportunity of eſcaping into France. But 
unhappy Princes ſeldom meet with ſach faithful Friends, 
as King Charles the Second found one hundred and eighty- 
eight Years after: For Henry was ſeized by Sir James Ha- 
ryngton, whilſt he was at Dinner, at Waddington-hall in 
Lancaſhire, who tied his Legs to the Stirraps, and con- 
ducted him to Londom, with the ſame Barbarity as his Pre- 
deceſſor Edward the Second was conveyed, by Sir Jobn 
Malirawers, from Kenelworth to Berkley Caſtle, one hun- 
dred and thirty-ſix Years before. | | 
THe unfortunate King was confined in the Tower: 
While his unhappy Gm after great Difficulties, fled 
with her Son to Rene of Anjou her Father; and the Duke 
of Exeter led a miſerable Life in Flanders. Such is the 
Inſtability of Fortune! A King who had been thirty- eight 
Years on a Throne; a Queen who had governed a King. 
dom for nineteen Years; a Prince born to Roy- 
alty; and Noblemen who had enjoyed the higheſt 
Offices; were now deprived of all their Grandeur, to 
let human Pride ſee the Direction of divine Providence! 
 E DW 4RD was now peaceably ſeated on the Throne; 
and his Friends adviſed him to marry, that he might 
leave the Crown to his Poſterity. Accordingly, he ſent 
the Earl of Warwick to the Court of France, to demand 
Bona of Sawoy in Marriage, who was Siſter to the French 
Queen, and was then at the French Court. The Mar- 
riage, with much Difficulty, was at laſt concluded upon: 
But Eduard defeated all the Labour of the Earl of Way- 
wick, by accidentally falling in Love with Elizabeth, the 
Widow of Sir John Grey who was killed in the Battle of 
Bernard's Heath. Though the King was the handſomeſt 
Man in England, he could not prevail upon this Lady to 
proſtitute herſelf in his Embraces; for ſhe told him, that 
though ſhe was unworthy to be his Queen, ſhe was above 


being his Concubine: Upon which he offered her Mar- 
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A. G. riage. and made a diſtreſſed Widow a happy Queen. But 
£23 this little Event of Love, occaſioned a bloody War: 
However, the Marriage occaſioned the Birth of a Prin- 
ceſs, who afterwards became the happy Inſtrument of 
uniting the Houſe of York and Lancaſter, and bleſſing 
England with a permanent Peace. 
— Tre King ennobled the Family of his Queen, by 
— making her Father, Sir Richard Mocdville, Earl of Riwers; 
and Sir Thomas Grey, her Son, was created Marquis of 
Dorfet. But the Marriage offended the Frexch Monarch, 
and the Erg/; Nobility ; particularly the Earl of War- 
wick, who returned from his Embaſſy with a Heart full 
of Hatred and Revenge againtt the Prince whom he had 
raiſed to the Throne. | 
A. P. EDWARD prolonged the Truce with Scotland for 
2 forty Years, nl concluded a ſhort Truce with France; 
becauſe the Lancaſtrian Party, though humbled, were 
ſtill very numerous in England. The Earl of Warwick 
was the proudeſt Nobleman in the Kingdom, and his 
natural Pride was ſtill increaſed by the great Services he 
had done the King; whoſe Ingratitude made him reſolve 
to dethrone him. For which Purpoſe, the Earl prevailed 
upon his Brothers, the Archbiſhop of York, and the Mar- 
quis of Montague, to engage in his Deſign: The Duke of 
Clarence, being diſſatisfied with the King his Brother, alſo 
entered into the Conſpiracy, and married Jſabella, Daugh- 
A. D. ter of the Earl of Warwick. 
1469. THE Flame of civil War burſt out again in Yorkfoire, 
—— where a Sedition was raiſed by the Earl of Warwick and 
his Brothers, on Pretence that the Contributions for the 
Maintenance of a public Hoſpital had been miſapplied. 
A Body of 15, ooo Men aſſembled together, under the 
Command of Sir John Conyers, who marched towards 


London: But the King ſent the Earl of Pembroke, with 


16,000 Men, againſt the Rebels, who came up with 
them near Banbury in Oxfordſhire, where a Battle enſued on 
the 26" of Jul); when the Earl of Pembroke was defeated 
with the Loſs of 5000 Men, himſelf and his Brothers 


taken Priſoners by the Rebels, who beheaded them at 
Banbury. 
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Tux People of Northamptonſhire, following the Ex- A. D. 
ample of the Yorifiremen, alſo aſſembled in great Num-1469. 
bers, under the Conduct of Robert Hilliard, who ſeized 
the Earl of Rivers, the Queen's Father, and beheaded 
him at Nort on. But the King was ſo far from ſuſ- 
petting the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick 
had any Concern in raiſing theſe Commotions, that he 
ſent them a Commiſſion to raiſe Troops in the North ; who 
then declared themſelves, and got theſe Troops to own 
them for their Heads. 

Tuk Duke and Earl marched towards Harwick, and a. D. 
the King brought an Army againſt them. The Nobles 1470. 
interpoſed, and a Negociation was ſet on Foot at Volney, 
four Miles from Warwick: But as the King neglected to 

ard his Camp, the Earl ſuddenly attacked it in the 
Night, took the King Priſoner, and confined him in 
Midaleham Caſtle; from whence he eſcaped, joined the 
Lord Haſtings in Lancaſhire, and returned with ſome - 
Troops to London. 

THE King had an Interview with his Brother and the 
Earl of Warwick at Weſtminfler; which ended in mutual 
Reproaches, and both Parties prepared for War: The 
King retiring to Canterbury, and the Duke to Warwick, 
to reaſſemble their diſbanded Forces. Edward ordered 
the Lord Wells to be beheaded, becauſe his Son had raiſed 
ſome Troops in Lincolnſbire, who was determined to re- 
venge the Death of his Father: But he was defeated and 
taken by the King, near Stamford, with the Loſs of 
10,000 Men, and afterwards beheaded. 'This Battle was 
fought on the 13" of March, and called the Battle of 
Loſe-coat Field; becauſe the Rebels threw off their Coats 
to run away the lighter. But it ruined the Affairs of the 
Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick, who were 
obliged to fly into France for Security; where they were 
promiſed an Aid by the French Monarch, who alſo re- 
conciled them to Queen Margaret, on Pretence of reſtor- 
ing King Henry to the Throne. The Prince of Wales 
was married to Anne the youngeſt Daughter to. the Earl 
of Warwick; whereby the Brother of King Edward be- 
came Brother-in-law of the young Prince of th 
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A. D. and the Earl of Warwick became equally allied to both 
22. Houſes. $5 
Wut ſuch formidable Enemies were uniting their 
Strength and [Intereſt Abroad, Edward abandoned him. 
ſelf to Voluptuouſnefs and Senſuality at Home; which 
ve the Earl of Warwick an Opportunity of landing at 
2 in September, with a Supply of Men and 
Money from France. The Earl was ſoon at the Head of 
60, ooo Men, and proclaimed Henry the Sixth for lawful 
King; publiſhing an Order for all his Subjects to take 
Arms, and expel the Uſurper. King Edward alſo af. 
ſembled a numerous Army at Nottingham; but as his 
Enemies were advancing, and, the Cry of King Henry! was 
ſounded in his Camp, which was deſerted by the Marquis 
of Montague, and the Van-Guard of his Army, he thought 
per to fly to Lym in Norfolk, to embark on board 
ſome Ships, with 800 of his Friends, and retire into Ho/. 
Land, which was ſubje& to the Duke of Burgundy, who 
had married his Siſter Margaret. The Duke of Clarence, 
and the Earl of Warwick, marched to London, which 
they entered in a triumphant Manner, and releaſed King 
Henry out of the Tower, where he had been fix Years a 
Priſoner, and was now reſtored to the Throne, on the 
25 of Offober. Thus Edward had his Crown pulled off 
his Head by the Earl of Warwick who had placed it 
there; while Henry remounted the Throne, by the Aſſiſt- 
ance of him who had obliged him to deſcend from that 
Seat of Dignity. Wherefore, the Earl of Warwick was 
commonly called the K:ng-mater. 
A PARLIAMENT was called to confirm the new Revo- 
lution; Which was only doing what Edward had done 
before: Though ſuch a Confirmation was of no great 


in which the parliamentary Authority could make no Al- 
tetation, at ſuch a juncture. In all the Contentions be- 
tween the two Kings, the Parliaments acted with ſo much 


duct was regulated by the Proſperity or Adverſity of the 
Prince: So that the Parliament, which, nine Vears be- 
fore, had declared Henry an Uſurper, and 2 


Weight in an Affair effected by the. military Power, and 


Conſtraint, and with ſo little Freedom, that their Con- 
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all his Acts; now. voted Edward a Traitor * e N. 
the Crown; annulling all the Statutes made in his Reign. 1470. 
The Crown was confirmed upon Henry the Sixth, and his 
Male Heirs; in Default of which, it was to deſcend to 

the Duke of Clarence and his Heirs; whereby a Kind of 
Salic-Law was introduced in England, by depriving the 
Daughters of the Houſe of Lancaſler, of a Right enjoyed 

by the Princeſſes of the Royal Family, ever ſince the Nor- 

man Conqueſt. 

Tu Duke of Clarence and the Earl of — were 
declared Governors of the Kingdom; fo that Henry was 
again conſidered only as the Shadow of a King. The 
Adherents of King Edward were declared Traitors; and 
as ſuch John Tiptoft Earl of Worcefter was beheaded on 
Tower-Hill: While Edward was ſolliciting Aid from the 
_ of 4 which he obtained with great Diffi- 

h the Succour was little. 

E AED, with four Ships, and 2000 Men, em- A. D. 
barked at Flu/ing in Zealand; and on the 14 of March, 247%: 
diſembarked at Ra venſpur in Yorkſhire, where Henry the 
Fourth landed when he came to depoſe Richard the Se- 
cond. He knew the People were inclined for him, but 
that the Magiſtrates were againſt him; which occaſioned 
him to aſſume only rhe Title of Duke of York, and to 
pretend that he only wanted to obtain his private Eſtate 
which had been confiſcated. This Artifice was attended 
with Succeſs; it excited the: Compaſſion of the People, 
and gave him an Opportunity of re-aſcending the Throne. 

He marched into York, and his Moderation ſoon encreaſed 
his Army; which encouraged him to march towards 
London. 


Tux Duke of Clarence, and the Earl of Warwick, af- 
ſembled Forces in different Parts, to oppoſe Edward: But 
the Duke had privately reconciled himſelf to his Brother, 
and deſerted his Father-in-law, who was encamped near 
Coventry, where Edward approached towards him, and 
was joined by the Duke of Clarence with all his P 

Tus Earl of Warwick was joined by his Brother the 
Marquis of Moxtague with a Body of Men from the 
North: Upon which Edæuard proceeded towards London, 


where 
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A, D. where the People received him with Acclamations of Joy, 
1471. onthe 11 of April; and Henry, who had not found Means 


to eſcape, was again impriſoned in the Tower. The 
Earl of Warwick followed Edward, hoping the Citizens 
of Loxdon would refuſe him Admittance: But, finding his 
Enemy Maſter of the Metropolis, he knew he would 
ſoon get Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, if not prevented by 
a Defeat in Battle; which the Earl was determined to 
hazard, preferring the Death of a Soldier, to the Diſ- 
grace of a Courtier. | 

In this Reſolution, the Earl of Warwick: advanced 
from St. Alban's towards London, and was met by King 
Edward at Barnet, on the 14" of April, being Eaſter- 
Day; when a terrible Battle was fought, which gave a 
deciſive Blow to the Lancaftrian Intereſt. The King 
had abgut gooo Men, and the Earl about 8000: But, 
after a diſputed Trial, from Morning till Noon, Victory 

inclined to King Edward; when the Earl of Warwick, 
with the Marquis of Montague, were {lain valiantly fight- 
ing,. with moſt of their Men: The Lords Cromwell and 
Say, being alſo ſlain on the Side of Edward, who imme- 
diately returned to London, and was triumphantly recei- 
ved. / 

Tas Victory put Edward. in Poſſeſſion of the Crown: 
While Queen Margaret, who was arrived from France in 
Derſetfhire, with her Son, received the News of the De- 
feat and Death of the Earl of Warwick; which plunged 
her in very lamentable Circumſtances. She took Sanc- 
tuary in the Abbey of Beaxlyeu in Hampſhire, where ſhe 
was joined by the Duke of Samerſet, with the Earls of 
Pembroke and Devonſhire, who had fled from Barnet, and 
prevailed upon her to put her Son at the Head of an Ar- 
my; which they undertook to raiſe in the Weſtern Coun- 
tries, and in Wales. 

Tu Remainder of the Earl of Warwick's Army ha- 
ving diſperſed themſelves, were re- aſſembled by. the Lan- 
caftrian Lords in thirteen Days after the Battle of Bar- 
net, with a conſiderable Body of new Forces, King E4- 
ward publiſhed a Proſcription againſt Queen Margaret, 

Her Son, and their principal Adherents; After „ 
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he marched his Army againſt them into Gloucefterfoire, A. D. 
and overtook them at Tew#/dury, where the Queen want. 1421. 
ed © paſs the Severn, and retire into Wales, till joined © 
by the Earl of Pembroke. But King Edward, by his 
Expedition, prevented this Deſign; and the Queen,was 
obliged to throw Intrenchments round a neighbourin 
Park; which King Edward on the 4 of May, — 
forced, and defeated the Lancaſtrian Troops, who loſt 
3000 Men, among whom were the Earl of Devonſhire, 
and Sir John Beaufort, Brother to the Duke of Somerſet ; 
Queen Margaret, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Se- 
menſet, and the Grand Prior of St. John's being among 
the Priſoners. The young Prince was Brother to King 
Edward, and was aſked, ** why he was fo raſh to enter 
the Kingdom in Arms?“ to which he replied, © he came 
to recover his Right, unjuſtly uſurped.” This bold 
Freedom occaſioned his ſudden Death: Edauard ſtruck 
him with his Gauntlet on the Mouth: After which, the 
Dukes of Clarence and Glouce/ler, the Earl of Dorſet, 
and the Lord Haſtings, ſtabbed him with their Daggers; 
whereby an amiable Prince was barbarouſly maſſacred, in 
the 18" Year of his Age. The Duke of Somerſet, and the 
Grand Prior, were beheaded: But the Queen was confined 
in the Tower of London, as well as the King her Huſband, 
where ſhe remained a Priſoner four Years, when ſhe was 
ranſomed by her Father for 50,000 Crowns. | 
Tais was the twelfth Battle, ſince the Beginning of 
the Quarrel between the two Houſes; and it firmly ſet- 
tled the Line of Jort on the Throne, till the Earl of 
Richmond, the only ſurviving Branch of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, reſtored that Line, fourteen Years afterwards. 
THOMAS NEVIL the natural Son of Lord Faucon- 
bridge, raiſed a Commotion in ent againſt King EA. 
ward. He was at the Head of 17000 Men, and at- 
tempted to ſurprize London: But he was deceived in his 
Hopes, when he ſubmitted to Edward, who afterwards 
beheaded him. 
Kix Henry fell a Victim to the Ambition of his 
Queen, and was either murdered by the Duke of Glow 
cefler in the Tower, or died with Grief, in the 50'd Year 
Vor. I. 8 of 
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A. D. of his Age. Philip de Comines ſays, that King Henry was 
Aa very filly Man, and almoſt an Innocent. Sir Francis 


Bacon alſo ſays, that Henry was a ſimple Man; and that 
this Simplicity prevented the Pope from canonizing him 
for his Sanctity. Habington obſerves, that this poor King 
in ſo many Turns and Viciſſitudes of Fortune, never met 
with one fully to his Advantage. And Cambaden remarks 
that Henry was four Times =. ol Priſoner; being in the 
End deprived both of his Kingdom and Life. His Body 
was privately conveyed to the Monaſtery of Chertſey in 

Surry, and was afterwards carried to Wind/or. How- 
ever, the Sons of King Edward afterwards periſhed in a 
more miſerable Manner than the Son of Henry, and by 
the ſame cruel Perſon, who waded to the Crown through 
a River of Blood, and was at laſt killed himſelf. 

Tarr Houſe of Lancaſter was now reduced to two Per- 

fons only; Margaret Daughter to John Duke of Somerſet, 
and Henry Earl of Richmond her Son. The Grandfather 
of this Lady was Jobn Earl of Somerſet, the only Son of 
John of Gaunt by Catharine Swinford, his third Wife: She 
had been married to Edmund Tudor Earl of Richmond, 
half-Brother to Henny the VI": And her Son, who was 
now in the 14 Year of his Age, afterwards ſucceeded 
to the Crown. — 
Tu Earl of Pembroke was Uncle to the Earl of Rich- 
mond, whom King Edward was deſirous of getting into 
his Power: But Pembroke fled with his Nephew to 
France, and reſided at Vannes in Bretagne: While Ed. 
award got the Lords Spiritual and Temporal to acknow- 
ledge Prince Edward his Son, as his apparent Succeſ- 
ſor. 5 . 


A. D. Tur Earl of Oxfird was impriſoned in the Caſtle of 
1472. Hammes near Calais; and the Archbiſhop of York was 


confined in the Caſtle of Guiſues: The one being Brother, 
and the other Brother-in-law, to the late Earl of War- 
ewvick, Henry Hallard, Duke of Exeter, who married 
King Edwarg's Siſter, but adhered to the Lancaftrian Par- 
ty, took Sanctuary in Weftminſter- Abbey after the Battle 
of Barnet; and flying from thence this Year, was found 
dead upon the Coaſt of Kent. Beſides, Edward puniſhed 
p - k Y many 
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many Perſons of an inferior Rank, who had taken Arms 4. p. 
for the Houſe of Lancaſter. 1472. 
As Lewis the XI), King of France, had aſſiſted Margaret T. B. 
Queen of England, Edward embraced the firſt favourable 1425. 

Opportunity of being revenged upon that Monarch, by 
entering into an Alliance againſt him with the Duke of 
Burgundy, for the Conqueſt of France. He obtained a 
Subſidy from the Parliament; and borrowed Money 
from his Subjects by Way of Benevolence, intimating that 
private Perſons had lent it him on their own Accord: Af. 
ter which, he embarked his Army at Sazdwich, conſiſting 
of 50,000 Men, and arrived at Calais in July; leaving 
the Prince of Wales, only five Years old, Guardian of 
the Realm in his Abſence. But Edward was deceived 
by the Duke of Burgundy, and made Peace with Lewis, 
by a Treaty concluded at Amiens, without opening the 
Campaign: In Conſequence of which, the Dauphin 
was to marry Elizabeth, the eldeſt Daughter of Edward; 
the Frexch King was to pay Edvard a yearly Penſion of 
50,000 Crowns during his Life; and Edward was to re- 
leaſe Queen Margaret, The two Kings had an Interview 
upon Peguigm-Bridge, who ſwore to obſerve the Treaty, 
and parted well ſatisfied with each other; after which EA. 
ward returned with his Army to England in September. 
EDW ARD manifeſted a. great Friendſhip for the , p. 
Duke of Bretagne, whom he deſired to deliver up the 1476. 
Earl of Richmond into his Hands; pretending, he intend-  lY 
ed to marry him to one of his Daughters, that the two 1 
Houſes might be united; which afterwards happened, 
though the Duke of Bretagne took the Earl again into his 
Protection, after he had delivered him up to the Engl 
Ambaſſadors. Thus the young Earl was preſerved by 
Providence, to be the happy Inſtrument for eſtabliſhing 
the Peace of England. | 
King Edward could never be thoroughly reconciled to 
his Brother the Duke of Clarence, who was of a haughty ®- nn 
and ambitious Temper. The Duke of Glauceſter aug- Lind 
mented this Diſlike; and Clarence, in his Rage, intima- 
ted that Edward was a Baſtard, and conſequently had no 
Right to the Crown. This ſo exaſperated the King, 
that he was reſolved to deſtroy his Brother, who was 
S 2 accuſed 
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accuſed of High Treaſon, and condemned to die by the 
Parliament. All the Favour the Duke of Clarence could 
obtain of his Brother, was to chuſe the Manner of his 
Death; but he was privately drowned in a Butt of Malm- 
ſey, and it was induftriouſly reported that he died of im- 
moderate Grief in the Tower. The Duke of Gloucefter 
is ſaid to have perſonally aſſiſted in the Murder of his 
Brother: But Z4ward was afterwards very ſorry for his 
Death. One ofthe Charges exhibitted againſt the Duke, 
was, that he had aſſerted, the King made Uſe of Necro- 
mancy, to know the Future: Which Charge was never 
proved. But how idle and vicious was the Conſiderati- 
on of Edward, upon the imagined Prophecy, that G. 
thould diſpoſteſs his Children of the Crown, to ſuffer it 
to influence him ſo far, as to conſentto the Murder of G. 
or George Duke of Clarence, on a falſe Surmiſe that he 
was meant by the Prediction! Whereas it fell out to be 
Gloucefter ; to whole Tyranny he left his Children by this 
ridiculous Fancy, and ſuch a profane extravagant Appli- 
cation of Sorceries, to which that Age was every where 
too much addicted. 

Tux French Monarch was fearful of meeting any Di- 
ſturbance from the King of England; and not only bribed 
the Exgliſb Courtiers to perſuade Edvard to pacific Mea- 
ſures, but alſo agreed to continue the annual Penſion of 
50,000 Crowns as long as the Truce ſhould continue. 
At the ſame Time, Edward was ſo far from meditating 
War, that he abandoned himſelf entirely to his Pleaſures, 
with Intention to paſs the Reſidue of his Days in effemi- 
nate Sloth, while the King of France encouraged the 
King of Scotland to break the Truce with England. 

FAMES the Third of Scetland was now at Age, and 
looked upon as a Tyrant by his People. He had put 
one of his Brothers to Death, and impriſoned the other, 
who eſcaped to England, and prevailed upon Edward to 
aſſiſt him with an Army to dethrone James. The Eng- 
is Monarch took this O ity of ſending an Army 
againſt the King of Scotland, who had lately ravaged 
the EngliſÞ Borders. This Army conſiſted of 23000 


Men, commanded by the Duke of Gloucgſſer, who took 
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Berwick and Edinburgh; the former of which was ſarren- A. D. 


dered to the Eng, and the Peace was renewed. 


1482. 


EDWARD found he was deceived by the King of A. P. 
France ever ſince the Peace of Amiens, and made the ne- 3453: 


ceſſary Preparations for renewing the War: But he was 
ſeized with a Fever, or, as ſome ſay, an Apoplexy, 
which put an End to his Life at Veſminſter, on the ꝙth 
of April, 1483, when he was in the forty-ſecond Year of 
his Age, and the twenty-third of his Reign. Some Wri- 
ters, accuſe the Duke of Glouceſler of poiſoning the 
King: Though Philip de Comines ſays he died with Grief 
and Vexation, to ſee himſelf treacherouſly treated by 
Lewis the XI; But it is more probable that his Death 
was occaſioned by a Surfeit; becauſe he was accuſtomed to 
divert his Cares by eating and drinking to a great Exceſs. 
He was buried at Vindſor, in the Collegiate Chapel be- 
gun by him, and finiſhed by the Lord Reginald Bray. 
King Edward was ſo remarkable for the Beauty of his 
Perſon, the Nobleneſs of his Mein, the Freedom of his 
Air, and the Affability of his Carriage, that Comines 
ſays, he owed his Reſtoration principally to the Inclina-. 
tion which the Ladies bore for him. In his Youth he 
was remarkable for Courage and Activity; but afterwards 
for his Sloth and Luxury. His Liberality was great when 
he firſt aſcended the Throne; and his Avarice was as 
great towards the latter End of his Reign: Beſides, 
he has been taxed with Cruelty, Perjury, and Inconti- 
nence. # 
He had three Sons and eight Daughters, by Elzaleth 
his Queen : But one Son and two Daughters, died in their 
Infancy. His ſurviving Children were Edward his Suc- 
ceſſor, and Richard Duke of York; Elizabeth, who was after- 
wards married to Henry the Seventh ; Cecily, Anne, Brid- 
get, Mary, and Catharine; the laſt of whom married 
William Courtney, Earl of Dewonſbire. 
EDWARD had many Concubines ; but eſpecially 
three, of whom he ſaid, One was the merrieſt, the 
« other the wittieſt, and the third the holieſt in the 
« World.” However, he had only twonatural Children, 
and both by Elizabeth Lucy ; the one being Arthur, after- 
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wards Viſcount L'J/e; and the other Elizabeth Wife of 
Sir Thomas Lumley: Though the celebrated Jare Shore 
was his favourite Miſtreſs, who was remarkable in this 
Reign for her Beauty, and in the next for her Miſery. 

Is 1463, the Importation of Woollen Cloths, and moſt 
other Things manufactured in England, was prohibited. 
But, in 1468, the King made a Preſent of ſome Cotswold 
Sheep to the King of Arragon, which multiplied ſo much 
in Spain, that the fine Wool there, proved very detri- 
mental to the Woollen-Trade of England. Thomas Lit- 
tleton, judge of the Common-Pleas, flouriſhed in this 
Reign, who has been always looked upon as the Oracle 
of the Exgiih Law. In 1471 the Art of Printing was firſt 
brought into England by William Caxton, of London, Mer- 


cer. And, in 1478, a dreadful Plague ſwept off many 
Thouſands of People. 


Fork, with White Roſes, and with Laurels crown'd, 
Trod the Lancaſtrian Red-Roje to the Ground: 
But Edward's Marriage, Warwick fills with Rage, 
And War makes England once again its Stage. 
Edward ſubmits to his ſuperior Fate, 
And ſeeks Protection in a foreign State: 
While Captive Henry re- aſcends the Throne; 
A royal Pageant quickly tumbled down. 
Edward returns; receives the Crown again; 
And martial Warwick is in Battle ſlain. 
Henry's illuſtrious Queen, and royal Son, 
Are Edward's Captives, by his Valour won: 
The youthful Prince falls by the Victor's Rage; 
His Father's Murder ſtains the impious Age; © 
While Clarence dies to fill the bloody Page. 
Edward voluptuouſly in Peace reclines, 
Till France provokes him, and in War he ſhines: 
But e'er his Rage on Gal/lia's Shore was hurl'd, | 
Death ſnatch'd him from his Vengeance, and the 
World. | v1 as 
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AVI. EDWARD V, the thirty-ſeventh 
King of England, the ſeventeenth from the 
Norman Conqueſt, and the ſecond of the Line 
of York. 


AD the Duke of Clarence lived, the Duke of Glen A. D. 
cefler would never have thought of ſacrificing the 1483. 


Children of King Edward, as he did, to his Ambition, 
After the Death of Edward the Fourth, his eldeſt Son was 
proclaimed King by the Name of Edward the Fifth; be- 
ing then in the twelfth Year of his Age, and his Brother 
the Duke of York in his ninth. But as their Father, by 
beſtowing many Honours on the Relations and Friends of 
their Mother, had created a Diſtinction between the 
encient and the zew Nobility; it occaſioned a Diviſion 
among the Courtieys, which ſubſiſted after his Death, by 
the Artifices of his Brother the Duke of Glouceſter; who 
thought of nothing but aſpiring to the Crown; and like 
a rapacious Wolf, ſat meditating the Murder of two in- 
nocent Lambs. 

ANTHONY WOODVILLE, Earl of Rivers, was 
Brother to the Queen, and Guardian to the young King. 
Several others of his Family were of the new Nobility, 
and enjoyed moſt of the lucrative Poſts ; whereby they 
became poſſeſſed of all the executive Power in the King- 
dom. But the Duke of Gloucefter prevailed upon Henry 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham; the Lord Haſtings, Lord 
High-Chamberlain; and the Lord Stanley, to oppole the 
Woodville Family, and get the Perſon of the young Kin 
into his Cuſtody : In which he ſucceeded, and — 
put the two firſt of thoſe Noblemen to Death, reſerving 
the laſt to deprive him of the Crown, which he moſt un- 
juſtly acquired. 

Tux young King was at Ludlow when his Father died; 
and the Duke of Glauceſſer was at York: But the latter 
prevailed upon the Earl of Rivers to bring the for- 
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A. D. mer up to London, to be crowned without any conſiderable 
1233. Attendance. This was only a Plot laid by the Duke of 


Gloucefter and the Duke of Buckingham to get the King in- 
to their Hands; which they affected at Stony-Stratford, 
and put the Earl of Rivers under a cloſe Arreſt, together 
with the Lord Grey, half Brother to the King, Sir Thomas 
Vaughan, and Sir Richard Haunſe, who were confined in 
Pontęfract-Caſtle, only to be put to Death in a public 
Manner: While the King was conducted to London, to 
ſhare their Fate in a private Way. 

THE Queen, with the Duke of Nori, took Sanctuary in 
the Precincts of Veſiminſter-Abbey; and the Citizens of 
London imagined that the Duke of Glhuce/ter intended to 
keep the King from his Coronation : But he had the Ad- 
ares to deceive them, though their Suſpicions were true. 
The young King was lodged in the Palace belonging to 
the Biſhop of London; where, on the 4" of May, he re- 
ceived the Oaths of Fidelity from the principal Nobility ; 
and the Duke of Glouceſier was made Protector of the 
King, and Kingdom; who alſo obliged the Queen to re- 
ſign the Duke of ort into his Hands, and ſent him to 
accompany the King his Brother in the Tower, under the 
Pretence of preparing for the Coronation | 

THz Protector was now able to reach the Fruit of his 
Ambition, by his Perfidy and Diſſimulation. All the 
Places at Court were beſtowed on his Creatures: The 
Duke of Buckingham proſtituted himfelf to all his atro- 
cious Purpoſes; but the Lords Haſiugs and Stanley had 
more Honour and Integrity; being ſtrongly attached to 
the young King, though they oppoſed the Relations of 
the Queen. The Duke was offended at the Loyalty of 
Haſtings, and ordered him to be beheaded in the Tower 
on the 13 of June; being the ſame Day that he ordered 
the Lords to be beheaded at Pontefra#; who all ſuffer- 
ed illegal Deaths, as they were never brought to any le- 

al Trial. As Lord Haſtings was greatly beloved by the 
3 the Duke of Glouceſter apologized to the Lord 
Mayor for putting him to Death in this ſummary Manner; 
and pretended to the Magiſtrate that the Ambition of 
Haſtings endangered the Safety of the Kingdom: "_ 
at 


* 
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that unhappy Lord was arrefled in Council, on a Charge A. D. 
of Sorcery, in Conjunction with the Queen and Jane 148. 
Short, to take away the Life of the Protector, in waſting 
his Fleſh by degrees. The Archbiſhop of York, the 
Biſhop of Ely, and Lord Stanley, were confined Priſoners. 
The Protector alſo arreſted the beautiful and unhappy 
Shore; once the happy Wife of a conſiderable Merchaor, 
next the adored Miſtreſs of à powerful King, and after- 
wards the fair Adultrefs of the noble Haſtings. She was 
charged with Treaſon and Witchcraft; but her Puniſh- 
ment ended in 4 Penance; for her only Crime was Incon- 
tinence. The Protector would have taken her Life; 
if he had not been afraid of incenſing the Citizens: He 
ftript her of her little Fortune, and threw her into great 
Neceſlity : However, ſhe did not periſh for Want, accor- 

| ding to the common Report; but was alive in«the Reign 

| - of Henrythe Eighth. | 

Taz Duke of Clarence loſt his Life, for only hinting, 
that his Brother E&ward was a Baſtard : But the Duke of 
Gloncęſter to obtain his Crown, publickly endeavoured to 
eftahliſh that Belief, as alſo that the Children of the late 
King were illegitimate. The Duke of Buckingham was 
employed to harrangue the Magiſtracy of London, to re- 
ceive Richard for their King: The Mayor and many of 
the Citizens were corrupted to his Intereſt; and though 
only a few venal Voices approved of ſuch a Meaſure, 
Buckingham termed it an univerſal Conſent. This was 
looked upon as the Election of the People; becauſe the 
Protector was unwilling to truſt his Cauſe to the Parlia- 
ment, though he had influenced many of the Nobility. 
To conclude this ſolemn Farce, the Lord-Mayor and 
Aldermen were introduced to the Protector; when an Of- 
fer of the Succeſſion was tendered to him, and he was de- 
fired to accept of the Crown ; which he had at firſt hypo- 
critically declined, and afterwards moſt infamouſly re- 
ceived. 

Tux Protector aſcended the Throne; and his two royal 
Nephews were ſoon afterwards barbarouſly murdered in 
the Tower, by Miles Foreft and John Dighton, who were 
employed to execute that black Purpoſe by Sir James Tyr. 


rel, 
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A. b. rel, the baſe Inſtrument of Richard. The two Ruffians 
2453: are ſaid to have entered the Apartment where the two 


Princes lay, and ſmother them in their Bed-Cloaths, 
while they were aſleep: After which, they were buried 
under a Stair-Caſe in the Tower; where their Bones were 
diſcovered 191 Years afterwards; when, by Order of King 
Charles the Second, they were removed to We/tminſter- 
Abbey, and interred among the many Remains of depart- 
ed Royalty. But Providence has a watchful Eye over 
ſuch horrid Treaſon, and ſeldom fails to puniſh ſuch 
wicked Traitors. Perhaps the Vices of the Eng/i/h Na- 
tion, which at this Time were very great, occaſioned 
Heaven to ſend Richard as a Scourge for the Sins of the 
People: But the Tyrant,. and his Tool Buckingham, with 
the Murderers of the young Princes, afterwards paid for 
their Crimes. 


Epward the Fifth to Empire born and bred, 

Ne'er wore the Crown that grac'd his Father's Head. 
Monſter of Nature! bloody C ger tries l 
To mount the Throne, by whom young Edvard dies: 
Nor him alone, another Nephew falls ; 

Whoſe cruel End for ſpeedy Vengeance calls, 

Haſtings is ſlain: Richard the Crown obtains ; 

And the Protector, an Uſurper, reigns. 

Bleſt Princes! England ſtill your Names reveres; 
And o'er your Urn ftill pours a Mother's Tears: 
Your frieudleſs Vouth, and your unhappy Fate, 
Make us the Tyranny, and Tyrant hate. 


WIL RICH» 
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III. RICHARD III. frnamed Crook- 
back'd, the thirty eighth King of England, 
the eighteenth from the Norman Conqueſt, 
and the third of the Line of York. 


* 

HE Murder of Princes is generally fatal to their 

Murderers, or to the Countries where they govern. 
Thus the Deſtruction of Mufapha, by his Father Sclymar, 
had like to have cauſed the Ruin of the Turtiſb Empire: 
And the Death of Criſpus, by his Father Conflantine the 
Great, was followed by the violent Death of the Father. 
The Deſtruction of Demetrius, Son to Philip the Second 
of Macedon, turned alſo upon the Father, who died of 
Repentance. The Murder of Arthur Duke of Bretagne, 
by his Uncle John King of England, was attended with 
its Puniſhment on the Uncle, who likewiſe died of Grief: 
And the Murders of his two Nephews by Richard the 
1 were followed by the violent Death of the 

nele. 


THz Duke of Glouceſter was proclaimed King on the A. D. 
20" of June, by the Name of Richard the Third: But 1483. 
he delayed the Ceremony of his Coronation till the 6 of 


July, when it was performed with great Solemnity, at 
Meſiminſter. He was now in the 324 Year of his Age; 
and, as he had aſcended the Throne by Injuſtice and 
Violence, he was determined to keep Poſſeſſion of it by 
Murder and Diſſimulation. Therefore he cauſed his two 
Nephews to be deſtroyed in the Tower ; and endeavoured 
to win the Friendſhip of foreign Princes, to preclude 
Henry Farl of Richmond, the only ſurviving Branch of the 
Lancaſtrian Family, from obtaining their Aſſiſtance. 

As Edward the Fourth was involved in great Trouble by 
the Diſreſpect he had ſhewn to the Earl of Warwick; fo 
Richard the Third was thrown into great Perplexity by 
fighting the Duke of Buckingham: For both theſe Kings 
obtained the Crown by the Aſſiſtanee of thoſe Noble- 

men, 
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A. DP; men, whoſe Reſentment was ſo great that they endea- 

1433- voured to dethrone the aingratefy] Princes: But both 
Lords periſhed in their Attempts. When Richard was 
Protector, he promiſed Buckingham to reſtore him to the 
Moiety of the Hereford Eftate, which ke claimed as the 
Great-Grandſon of Anne, one of the Coheireſſes of Hum- 
pbry Bohun Earl of Hereford and Northampton, the Wife 
of Thomas of Woodſtock, Earl of Glauceſſer, Son of Edward 
the Third: But when Richard became King he refuſed 
to comply with his P:omiſe, - becauſe the Hereford Eſtate 
was annexed to the Crown by Henry the I'V*®, The Duke 
of Buckingham was proud, ambitious, and revengeful: He 
was in a Manner Maſter of Wales, and the adjoining 
Countries, by the Poſts and Governments given him in 
thoſe Parts: So that he had it in his Power, and ſoon 
took upon him to raiſe an Inſurrection. 

FurL of theſe ſiniſter Thoughts, the Duke retired to 
his Caſtle of Brecknock, where Doctor Morton Biſhop of 
EZ was Priſoner under his Cuſtody ; with whom he for- 
med the Project of aſſiſting Henry Earl of Richmond, re- 
ſtoring the Houſe of Lancaſter to the Throne, and marry- 
ing that Prince to Elizabeth eldeſt Daughter of Edward 
the IV; whereby all the Seeds of the Civil Wars would 
be deſtroyed in the Union of the two Houſes. This 
Scheme was imparted to E/zabeth Widow of Edward the 
IV, and Margaret the Mother of the Earl of Richmond, 
who concurred in the Plot; in which ſeveral Lords and 
Gentlemen alſo readily engaged. 

Tus Earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bretagne, 
where his Mother ſent him Intelligence of what had hap- 

pened in England, deſiring he would ſpeedily land in 
Walen. The Earl was a Kind of Priſoner to the Duke of 
Bretagne: But he communicated the Secret to him, and 
the Duke promiſed him Aſſiſtance; becauſe the violent 
Actions of Richard had rendered him odious to all the 
Princes of Europe. 
Tux Duke of Buckingham was acquainted by the Earl, 
of what paſs'd in Bretagne, which ſoon put all the Con- 
ſpirators in Motion. The King ſuſpected a Conſpiracy, 
and ſent for Buckingham to Court, who refuſed to go, — 
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took up Arms. He collected his Forces in-Wales, and A. D. 
began to march towards the Weſtern Counties: But 1483. 
the Severn roſe with ſuch an Inundation that he was © 
unable to paſs that River, and his Army diſperſed; leav- 

ing the Duke only with a ſingle Servant. 

In this melancholy Condition, the Duke retired into 
Shropſhire, and ſecured himſelf in the Houſe of Raþh 
Baniſter; who had been his Servant, ar! received ma- 
ny Favours from his Maſter. But the King iſſued out a 
Proclamation againſt. the Duke, promiſing a Reward of 
1000 /, to any Perſon who ſhould bring him to Juſtice: 
Which induced Baniſter villainouſly to betray his Maſter, 
who was ſeized by the Sheriff, and beheaded at Shrew/- 
bury, without any legal Proceſs, though he was of the Blood- 
Royal. However, the Deſtruction of Buckingham, though 
it impeded, was far from ruining the Cauſe of Rich- 
mond. 

Tuk Earl of Richmond ſailed from St. Maloe s, on the 
12") of October, with 5000 Men and 40 Ships, furniſhed 
by the Duke of Bretagne: But the Fleet was diſperſed, 
and the Farl obliged to return to Bretagne, where he was 
joined by many of his perſecuted Friends from England. 

In the mean Time, Richard ſacrificed ſeveral Perſons to 
his Vengeance; particularly Sir Thomas St. Leger his 
Brother-in-law, who married his Siſter Anne, Widow to 
the Duke of Exeter. But, to avoid the uſual Formali- 
ties of Law, he commiſſioned Sir Ralph 4/ton to exer- 
ciſe the Office of Vice Conſtable, with Power to execute 
upon the Spot, all Perſons guilty, or ſuſpected of High 
Treaſon; and Afton went into the Weſtern Countries, 
where he ſignalized his Zeal by ſuch bloody Executions, 
as were formerly practiſed by Tre/ilian, and afterwards 
by Jefferies. - 20. 
Tur Parliament declared the Iſſue of Edward the IVb A p. 
illegitimate, confirmed the irregular Election of Richard, 1484. 
—— attainted the Earl of Richmond with all his Adherents 
Sir William Collingburn was executed as a Traitor for wri- 
ting the — ſatyrical Dyſtic on the King and his 
Favourites, the Viſcount Lowe/, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
and Sir Wilkam Cateſby : | | 


„The 
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_—_ The Rat, the Cat, and Level the Dog, 
— % Rule all England under a Hog.” 


A. D. 


RICHARD alſo attempted to get the Earl of Rich. 
mond ſurrendered up by the Duke of Bretagne; and re- 
newed the Truce with Scotland: But the Earl of Richmond 
eſcaped into France, where he was honourably enter- 
tained by Char/zs the Eighth, and received Aflurances of 
Aſſiſtance from ſeveral Lords in England. About this 
Time Richard diſcovered that the Projects in Favour of 
the Earl of Richmond, were founded upon his Promiſe to 
marry Elizabeth: He therefore reſolved to marry that 
Princeſs himſelf, though ſhe was his own Niece, and 
notwithſtanding he had a Wife already. To accompliſh 
this End, he artfully prevailed upon the Widow of £E4- 
ward the Fourth to quit her Sanctuary, and put her 
Daughters under his Protection: He then cauſed the 
Death of his Queen; whoſe Fate would have been more 
worthy of Pity, if ſhe had not married the Murderer of 
the Prince of Wales her firſt Huſband, Son of Henry the 
Sixth: After which, he immediately made his Addreſles 
to the Princeſs Elixabetb, who anſwered him in ſuch a 
Manner as ſhewed her Abhorrence of ſuch an Union. 

RICHARD had fitted out a Fleet to oppoſe the Paſ- 


L. ſage of the Earl of Richmond, if he endeavoured to 


make another Deſcent: But, imagining he could obtain 
no farther Aſſiſtance from Bretagne, he laid up his Ships, 
which encouraged the Earl of Richmond to think of re- 
newing his Invaſion. The Earl procured an Aid of 2000 
wretched Troops, ſome Money, and a few Ships from 
France; with which he ſet ſail from Harfitur, on the 3151 


of July, and landed at Mi/ford-haven in Pembrokeſvire on 


the 6 of Auguſt. He immediately began his March 
through Wales towards Shrew/bury, without Oppoſition ; 
being joined in his March by Sir Rice ap Thomas, and o- 


ther Gentlemen, with a confiderable Body of Velſbmen; 


who chearfully eſpouſed his Cauſe, becauſe the Earl was 
of Ne Extraction, and of one of the moſt ancient Fa- 
milies of the Country. | 


'THE 


Tre Earl of Richmond arrived at Shrewſbury without A. D. 
any Moleſtation, where he was joined by Sir George Tal- 1485. 
bot with zoo Men. The King levied an Army, and ©” 
was poſted at Nottingham: But finding the Earl was 
marching to London, he reſolved to expect him upon his 
Route between Leicefler and Coventry, to give him Battle. 
The Earl was equally defirous of fighting, and marched 
directly towards the King, many of whoſe Officers de- 
ſerted to his Rival. 

Tu Earl was at Tamworth, and the King at Leiceſter : 
They advanced to meet each other, and both Armies 
met at Boſworth, on the 224 of Auguſt, being the Day 
famous for the Battle which decided the Quarrel of the 
two contending Houſes. The King had 13000 Men, 
commanded by himſelf, and the Duke of Norfo/k: But 
the Earl had only 5000 commanded by himſelf, and the 
Earl of Oxford. The Battle began with a Shower of 
Arrows. Immediately, upon this, the Lord Stanley and 

his Brother joined the Earl of Richmond with freſh 
Troops enough to make his Army little inferior to that of 
the Enemy; which gave the Earl of Richmond the Victory, 
after a Diſpute of two Hours, wherein he was engaged 
Hand to Hand with Richard. The King found the Day 
was loſt, ruſhed in the Midſt of his Enemies, and died 
bravely with his Sword in his Hand; which was the only 
lorious Action of his Reign. The Earl of Richmond loft 
but 100 Men, of whom Sir Villiam Brandon, his Stan- 
dard-Bearer, was the only Perſon of Note. But the King 
had 1000 Men ſlain with himſelf, among whom were the 
Duke of Norfo/k, and Lord Foreft: The Earl of Surry, 
Son of the Duke of Norfolk, was taken Priſoner, and 
afterwards releaſed; but Catefby, and ſome others, were 
executed at Leiceſter. | 

RICHARD died with his Crown on his Head, which 
was found by a Soldier, and immediately placed upon 
the Earl of Richmond's Head, ' by his Father-m-law the 
Lord Stanley; who congratulated him upon his Victory, 
and ſaluted him King: From which Time, Henry ated 
as a Sovereign. The Body of Richard was found en- 
tirely naked, covered with Blood and Dirt: In which 


Condi- 


* 
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Condition it was thrown acroſs a Horſe, and carried to 
Leicefler, where it was interred without any Ceremony; 
and his Stone-Coffin was afterwards made a Drinking- 
Trough for Horſes at a public Inn. 
Tus periſhed Richard the Third, after an infamous 
Reign of two Years, and in the 34 Year of his Age. 
He was ſirnamed Crook-backed, becauſe he was ſo in 
reality; and one of his Arms was almoſt withered, His 
Ambition prompted him to all the Exceſſes of Treachery 
and Cruelty, He had a ſolid Judgment, and a valiant 
Heart. Perhaps, like Auguſtus Cz/ar, he might have 
ruled his People like a good Sovereign, after paving his 
Way to Empire like a Tyrant. It is certain he made ſe- 
veral ſalutary Laws: But Sir Francis. Bacon ſays, They 
« were but the Brocage of an Uſurper, thereby to win the 
« Hearts of the People, as being conſcious to himſelf 
e that the true Obligations of Sovereignty failed in 
« him.” | 
Tus Battle of Boſworth was the thirteenth during the 
Civil-Wars between the Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
which continued thirty Years, and deſtroyed moſt of the 
Nobility, with near 150,000 common Enxgliſomen. Ri- 
chard left only one natural Son at his Death: whereby the 
Anjorvin Race of Kings, ſirnamed Plantagenet, or Broom- 
flalk, expired; after fourteen Monarchs of that Line 


had fat on the Engl; Throne 330 Years. 


England's third Richard Royalty prophanes, 
And by accumulated Murder reigns. 
Pernicious Thirſt of Pow'r! The Lives of Kings, 
And Princes, ſeem to Richard trivial Things, 
Compar'd to his Ambition! See the Fate 
Of Tyrants, where fair Freedom keeps her Seat. 
Soon Buckingham revolts: But, as he tries 
To ſuceour England, miſerably dies. 
Yet Richmond Henry, the Lancaſtrian Heir, 
Appears to England like its Morning-Star. 
In Boſwworth's fatal Field lies Richard low, 
And Henry wears the Crown upon his Brow, 


2 
Thus 
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Thus ends the Lineage of Plantagenet ; 
Their Race of Glory, and Diſhonour ſett : 
Heroes or Tyrants as the Age appear'd, 

No more lamented, and no longer fear'd. 
Another Line, reſplendent, fills the Throne : 
The Arts and Muſes make the Reign their own. 
Soon Civil Diſcord quits the peaceful Plains ; 
Soon Joy and Plenty bleſs the happy Swains : | 
Secure their Herds may graze, their Flocks may feed, 
While Peace and Plenty dance around the Mead, 
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g key in Aſa; the Holy- 
Land, Arabia, Egypt, and other Parts of the 
World ; giving a particular and faithful Account 

of what is moſt remarkable in the Manners, Religion, 

Polity, Antiquities, and Natural Hiſtory of thoſe Coun- 

tries: With a curious Deſcription of Feru/a/em, as it 

now appears, and other Places mentioned in the Holy 

Scr iptures. ; 

By CHARLES THOMSON, Eſq; 


Interſperſed with Remarks of ſeveral other modern 
Travellers; illuſtrated with Notes, Hiſtorical, Geogra- 
phical, and Miſcellaneous, by the Editor, and adorned 
with Maps and Prints. In two Pocket Volumes. Price 
Six Shillings bound in Calf, the Maps neatly coloured. 


N. B. This Book (which is not only an agreeable 
Companion for Ladies and Gentlemen, but is likewiſe 
very neceſſary for every Family, as it will illuſtrate and 
explain various Paſſages in the Old and New Teſtament) 
is adorned with the following Maps and Prints. viz. 1. A 
View of Smyrna. 2. St. John's Grotto, and the Chapel 
of the Hermitage in the Iſland of Patmos. 3. A View 
of Balbeck, and its Temple. 4. A Map of the Terre- 
ſtrial Paradiſe, according to Mr. Huet and others. 5. A 
Map of the Holy-Land. 6. A View of the City of Jeru- 
falem as it now appears. 7. A Plan of the City and 
Country about Jeruſalem. 8. The Church of the Ho- 
ly Sepulchre. 9. A Map of Egypt. 10. A View of the 
Pyramids, the Sphinx, and ſome Egyptian-Mummies, 
11. Views of Mount Sizai, Tabor, Carmel, Horeb; the 
Rock of Aeribab-Nadaſb, and the Hill of Mos. 
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II. APOCKET DICTIONARY or complete 
 Enctisn ExyosiTor: Shewing readily the Part of 
Speech to which each Word belongs; its true Meaning, 
when not ſelf-evident; its various Senſes, if more than 
one, placed in proper Order; and the Language from 
whence it is derived, pointed out immediately the 
Explication. 

Alſo, the Technical Terms are d explained; eve- 
ry Word is ſo accented, that there can be no Uncertainty 
as to the Pronunciation. 

And the Names of the Cities and principal Towns, 
their Diſtance from London, their Market Days, and 
Fairs, according to the New STYLE, are alphabetically 
interſperſed ; with other uſeful Articles. 

To render this Boox complete, many modern Words 
are introduced, which are not to be found in other Dictio- 
naries; and to make it more conciſe and portable, {ſuch 
Words are omitted, as being neither properly Engh/þ, 
nor ever uſed by good Authors, would only ſerve to miſ- 
lead and embarrafs the Learner. 

A Work entirely new, and deſigned for the YouTna 
of both Sexes, the LADblEs and PersoNs in Bus1ngss. 

To which is prefixed an InTRoDucCT1ON, containing 
an Hiſtory of the Exgliſß Language, with a compendi- 
ous Grammar: And a Recommendation of the Manu- 
ſcript Copy, ina LETTER from Dr. BEVIS to the Pub- 
lifher. Price bound three Shillings. 

Mey BieXior, piyae Kaxes, 


III. The Gentleman, Tradeſman, and Traveller's 
PockeT LisBxary: Containing, 1. A ſhort Syſtem of 
Geography. 2. The political Hitory of Europe. 3. A 
View of the Conſtitution of Great-Britain. 4. A Liſt 
of the Houſe of Peers. 5. Of Superſcriptions and Form 
of Addreſs. 6. A Lift of the Places at Court, and their 
reſpective Salaries. 7. A Deſcription of England. 8. The 
moſt remarkable Curioſities in Great- Britain and Ireland. 
9. A Deſcription of London, with a Liſt of the Compa- 
nies. 10. The Paſſage of Letters to and from the Gene- 
ral and Penny - Poſt-Office. 11. Rates of Hackney- 
Coaches, Chairmen, Carmen, and Watermen. 12. The 

Hiſtory 


Hiſtory and Rationale' of the Stocks or public Funds. 


I 1 Forms of Receipts, Notes, inland and foreign Bills 
of Exchange, &c. 14. Law Forms of general Uſe. 
15. The Weight and Value of Foreign Gold and Silver 
Coins. 16. Of the Knowledge of Mankind. 17. The 
Prices of the different Works of Bricklayers, Maſons, 
Carpenters, Joiners, Carvers, Plumbers, Slaters, Paint- 
ers, Plaiſterers, Paviors, and Smiths. 18. Of the Ma- 
nagement of Horſes, particularly when on a Journey, 
and Receipts for curing the Diſeaſes to which they are 
ſubject. > A Liſt of the Stage-Coaches and Carriers 
in Great- Britain. 20. Directions for thoſe who travel in- 
to foreign Countries, with Dialogues in ſeveral European 
3 for their Uſe. 21. Some Account of the prin- 
cipal Curioſities in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 
By a GENTLEMAN of the Bank of England. To which 
are added, correct TA BIUESs for the Uſe of all who are 
concerned in Trade and Buſineſs. By J. BAR Row. Au- 
thor of Nawigatio Britannica. Illuſtrated with Six Maes, 
by E. Bowen, Geographer to His MajesTrY. 


IV. THE NEW TESTAMENT adapted to 
the CAPACITIES of CHiLDREN. To which is added an 
Hiſtorical Account of the Lives, Actions, Travels, Suf- 
ferings, and Death of the ArosTLEs and EvanoELisTs, 


viz. St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James the Great, St. John, 


St. Andrew, St. Philip, St, Thomas, St. Bartholomenv, 
St. Matthew, St. James the Leſs, St. Simon, St. Judt, 
St. Matthias, St. Barnabas, St. Mark, St. Luke, St. 
Stephen. Neatly bound in Red, Price Two Snillings 
and Six-Pence, adorned with Cuts, deſigned by the cele- 
brated Raphael, and engraved by Mr. Walker. With a 
Preface fetting forth the Nature and Neceſſity of the Work. 
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BOOKS Printed for and Sold by W. Owey, 
at Homer's Head near Temple-Bar, in 
 Fleet-ſtreet, London. | | 


. QEVERAL DISCOURSES preached at 
the Temple Church, by Thomas Sherlock, D. D. 


late Maſter of the Temple, now Lord Biſhop of London. 


In ͤ two Volumes Octavo, Price bound 105. 


II. The DREAMER. Beautifully printed in one 
Volume Octavo. Price bound 6 5s. with the Tranſlation 
of the Latin Epiſtle. | | 

III. An InTrzopucT1on of the Enclisx Lancuace 
and LEearninc, In three Parts. | 


Part I. A SyELLIinG-Book of ArTs and Sciences; 
containing Alphabets of all the Words in the following 
Sciences; viz. Theology, Ethics, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logic, Poetry, Mythology, Philoſophy, Geography, 
Aſtronomy, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mathema- 
tics, Mechanics, Anatomy, Phyſic, Chemiſtry, Phar- 
macy, Botany, Juriſprudence, and Heraldry. Diſpoſed 
in a Method entirely new ; with the Rules of true Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling. 

Part IT. Tux RupimenTs of Exnclisy GRAMMAR, 
With the Rules of Orthography, Conſtruction, Empha- 
ſis, and a juſt Elocution., 

Part III. LESsouSs ON ALL THE ABOVE-MENTIONED 
SciENCEs; containing a particular Deſcription of each, 
by Way of Exerciſe, or Praxis, to enable the Scholar 
to read juſtly and judiciouſly on any Subject whatſover. 
With a Preface, ſhewing, that nothing ſhort of the Me 
thod here can be ſufficient for a Plan of Genuine EH 
Education. By Benjamin MARTIN. Neatly printed 
in a Pocket Volume, addreſſed to the Maſters of Engliſh 
Schools, and Tutors of Youth in private Families in 
Great- Britain and treland. Price bound in Calf 25. 64. 


or in Sheep 25. | 
IV. A DisstRTAT1ON on the UsE of Sea-waTER 


in the Diſeaſes of the Glands; particularly, the Scurvy, 


Jaundice, 


Jaundice, King's Evil, Leproſy, and the Glandular | 
Conſumption. Tranſlated from the Latin of R. Rvus- 
SELL, M. D. The ſecond Edition, reviſed, and careful- 


ly corrected by an eminent Phyſician. Price bound 28. 6d 


V. ALApr's Rericion, in Two LETTERs to the 
Honourable Lady Howarp. The third Edition. By 
a Divine of the Church of ExncLand. To which is 
added, aLrTTER to a LD, on the Death of her Huſ- 
band, by the Editor. Neatly printed in a Pocket Vo- 
lume, Price bound 1 5s. 64. | 


VI. The Turok x of agreeable SexnsaTions: In 
which, after the Laws obſerved by Nature, in the Di- 
ſtribution of Pleaſure are diſcovered, the Principles of 
Natural Theology and Moral Philoſophy are eſtabliſhed. 
To which is ſubjoined, relative to the ſame Subject, a 
Diſſertation on Harmony of Style. Price bound 2 5. 


VII. The HisTory of the Life and Adventures of 
Mr. AnvDegs0N, compiled from his own Papers, contain- 
ing his ſtrange Varieties of Fortune in Europe and Ameri. 
ca. The ſecond Edition, neatly printed in a Pocket 
Volume. Price bound 35. | 


VIII. The Trurrz BRAu, or the Town CoqueTs. 
A Novel. By a Perſon of Quality. Price bound 
21. 6d. 8 


IX. The Trxrory of the Moriox of the Arstpzs 
in general, and of the ArsipEs of the Moox's OrBrt 
in particular. Tranſlated into Engliſb, and carefully re- 
viſed and corrected by Mr. EMzrsoxn. Illuſtrated with 
Figures. Price 1s. 6d. E- * 


X. A New UxivERSsAL COLLECT1ON of Voyages and 
Travels. Confifting of the moſt eſteemed Relations 
which have been hitherto publiſhed in all Languages. 
Containing every Thing remarkable in the various Parts 
of the konwn World. Alſo the Cuſtoms and Manners 
of the ſeveral Inhabitants. Illuftrated with Mars, PLans, 
and other Coyytr PLaTEs, neatly engraved. In three 
Volumes. Price bound 10s. 64. 


XI. The 
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XI. The RemanxaBte and ExTERTAInING His- 


5 r of the twenty-three Years * and Adven- 


tures, among the Moors in Barbary, of TOMAS PEL ow, 
of Perryn, in the County of Cornwall, who was taken 
by the Sallee Rovers, and carried into Slavery to Megqui 

ex, at eleven Years of Age. Price 35. . 


XII. WixTer-Evenincs ENTERTAINMENT: Conſiſt- 
ing of the beſt Novels and Hiſtories that could be collect- 
ed from the beſt Writers of various Countries; among 
which is the celebrated Hiſtory of Theagenes and Char:- 
cla, allowed by all good Judges, to be the moſt enter- 
taining and beſt calculated Novel ever publiſhed ; and 
is a very proper Supplement to Dr. Croæal's Collection. 
Neatly printed, in Two Pocket Volumes. Price bound 
XIII. MorTives and IncenTives to the Love of Gop, 
pathetically diſcourſed of in ſuch a Manner, as may ex- 
cite the warmeſt Devotion, and moſt fervent Love to- 
wards ' Gop. In a Letter from the Hon. Rogz T 
BoyLe to a young Gentleman, for whom he had a 
great Value. Price 2s. 64. 88 ; 


XIV. The Lirz, Auouns, and ApyenTuREs of 
Owen Tuvpos, Prince of Wales, who married CaTra- 
um Princeſs of France, and Widow to our Great King 
Henxy, the VW. Price 25. bound. 


A Warnine-Pitcs againſt the Crime of Murder; 
or, an Account of many extraordinary and moſt provi- 


4 diential Diſcoveries of ſecret Murders, From whence it 


will appear, that however ſecretly they are committed, 
Providence will 'interpoſe, and bring them to Light and 
© Puniſhment. 16 MA 64 &1 
VV. Juſtpubliſhed (Price only 25. 64. bound) earneſtly 
recommended to all Families, (being very proper to be 
\Fead at this Time, as ſo many of late Years have been 


= tempted to commit this horrid Crime, upon the Sup- 
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